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E. F. CARRITT 


Ruth L. Saw 


Professor E. F. Carritt, F.B.A., Fellow Emeritus of University College, Oxford, some- 
time Lecturer in Philosophy in the University of Oxford, Vice-President of The British 
Society of Aesthetics, 1960—63. 


` Tar NAME of E. F. Carritt is for most of us the first name encountered 
in the study of aesthetics, even those of us who were introduced to the 
subject by somebody as far away philosophically from Professor Carritt 
as the late Professor Susan Stebbing. His name is first on the lists of 
visiting aestheticians from abroad. As an indefatigable arranger of more 
or less informal encounters between visiting and home aestheticians, I 
have had to ask many times: ‘Is there anyone you would specially like 
to meet while you are in England?’ The answer is invariably: “Well of 
course there is Professor Carritt.’ When, then, the British Society of 
Aesthetics was founded, in 1960, naturally the first name on our list of 
desirable Vice-Presidents was E. F. Carritt. Professor Carritt protested 
that he was too old, but finally yielded to our persuasion and most 
kindly accepted our invitation. Now, three years later, to our great 
regret he has decided that he must lay down his office and we have 
been obliged to resign ourselves to our loss. 

Professor Carritt’s long life of devotion to philosophy, and in parti- 
cular to the philosophy of beauty, is best seen as the expression of a 
great love of the beauties of nature and of art in all its forms, linked 
with a desire to understand the problems raised by the experience of 
beauty. Even as a schoolboy he was, he tells us, intrigued by the manifold 
variety of objects to which we attribute beauty, and he returns to this 
puzzling fact again and again. He tells us that in his first days at Oxford 
he was greatly attracted by Plato’s theory of beauty; but, as he brings 
out plainly by his selection of illustrative passages from the dialogues 
in his anthology Theories of Beauty from Socrates to Robert Bridges, there 
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is no such thing as ‘Plato’s theory of beauty’—simply many explora- 
tions of the notion as it occurs in varying contexts. Indeed one of 
the values of Professor Carritt’s work is the recognition, very well . 
documented, of the plausibility of accounts which, while conflicting 
with one another, all fit very well one aspect or another of the subject 
of our enquiry or the taste and the art of one time and place or another. 
Professor Carritt’s investigations are historical in the best sense. Speaking 
of an attractive theory advanced by T. E. Hulme that in ages of optim- 
ism, confidence, vitality, art will be realistic, naturalistic, vital, while in 
ages of pessimism, disillusion, fear, it will be geometrical and abstract, 
he says: “This is striking and captivating; it is in the grand Hegelian 
tradition. But if we may mar Bacon’s rhythm in the interest of mod- 
ernity: “Cum multa sint in natura monodica, tamen. fingit humanus 
intellectus dialectica.” When we look at actual facts we find they are not 
quite so simple as all that.’ Characteristically the facts to which Pro- 
fessor Carritt here appeals are actual pronouncements upon the beauties 
of art and nature by people living in an age when, as he says, there was 
fought a campaign in the perpetual battle between Apollo and Dionysus, 
rule and nature, regularity and serpentine, the Roman and the rococo, 
that is to say, in late seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century England. 
“The pitched battle was in the garden, And the first thing which strikes 
us there is that nature, “dear”, “serpentine” nature, is melancholy, 
sweetly, gothically melancholy, while regularity and axial design are 
“cheerful” and “reasonably gay”. 

_ Professor Carritt found the Platonic and Aristotelian aesthetic in- 
triguing, but his serious study of the problems of aesthetics began with 
his personal acquaintance with Andrew Bradley and Croce. He was 
convinced by Benedetto Croce’s central thesis and-thought that it was 
confirmed by Bradley’s theory and practice of the criticism of poetry. 
Both of them, he thought, were articulating Wordsworth’s account of 
the poetic imagination. Throughout a lifelong study of aesthetics he 
has never departed from the view that art is the expression of emotion, 
holding even that in the perception of order in nature we experience it 
as expressive of human emotion. In the Introduction to Aesthetics (1945) 
he says: ‘I do not doubt that in the merest pattern which is found 
beautiful there is something expressive of human feeling. That, I believe, 
is what makes it beautiful.’ Literature is of course expressive in the most 
obvious way, but Professor Carritt claims that we may speak of music 
as being expressive in similar terms. Music ‘truthfully expresses to us or 
adequately embodies a feeling which, because we can imaginatively 
realize it in ourselves, we recognize as a genuine human feeling’. 

- Immediately after the credo quoted above, Professor Carritt goes on: 
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‘But I am never sure how far the physical shape, the actual configuration 
of lines and masses and shadows and colours, determine their expressive- 
ness for every human being or how far that depends upon the subjective 
elements whieh go to its personal interpretation. . . . Probably, to all 
human eyes alike, straight lines and curves, in their purity, are severally 
significant of peculiar though vague experiences, but such rudimentary 
significance is overlaid in most men’s sight by the history, meanings, 
associations, fashionableness, strangeness or familiarity, use and value 
of what they think they are seeing, and by the mood in which they 
come to it. And if these “meanings” are not thought of separately, as 
‘something merely symbolized or suggested by the object, but are 
indistinguishably fused in its perception, they are legitimate part of the 
aesthetic experience.’ This sums up the answers which Professor Carritt 
has elaborated in this and earlier works to the claims of ‘significant form’ 
to be the necessary and sufficient condition for the existence and percep- 
tion of beauty, and to the supposed inconsistency of the objectivity of 
the judgement of taste with the admission of the aesthetic character of 
the completely individual experience of a given object. It exhibits the 
empirical nature of Professor Carritt’s enquiries and his tolerance of the 
more exclusive and a priori theories of his fellows. He will not easily allow 
any aspect of our actual experiences of beauty to be discarded as irrele- 
vant in the interests of theory. On the other hand he will not lightly 
dismiss theories any one of which, after all, must have some basis in a 
recognizable aspect of aesthetic experience and objects. 

The overriding impression gained from an acquaintance with Pro- 
fessor Carritt’s work is of a sweetly reasonable mind determined to take 
account of the facts, included in which are the actual opinions of men 
about those facts. The width of his range is typified by his remarks on 
what might be thought of as two extremes. He finds architecture one 
of the most ‘emotional’ of the arts, and speaking of natural beauty says 
that if he were forced to choose, he would, while dwelling upon the 
delights of poetry, music and painting, regretfully resign them in favour 
of the manifold variety of the beauties of nature. His mind is wide- 
ranging over time as well as space. In A Calendar of British Taste (1948) 
he seems to be free of two centuries of ordinary and cultivated discourse 
about art and nature and to make us free of it too. One gets the im- 
pression that he has not sought for what has been said and written on 
these subjects, but that in his hours of reverie he recalls what he has heard 
and read as if he were the contemporary of men of thought and sensi- 
bility from Bacon to Lamb. Better still we have gems from the little 
known and unexpected remarks from the famous. Opening the book at 
random we come upon this advice to painters from a W. Salmon: 
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“Make your Landskip to shoot (as it were) away, one part lower than 
another, that the Landskip may appear to be taken from the top of an 
hill’; and this from Wren: ‘No sort of Pinnacle is worthy enough to 
appear in the Air, but a Statue.’ 

It is not surprising that among Professor Carritt’s distinguished pupils 
are philosophers who have made their names partly in the borderland 
which links art with literature on the one hand and with philosophy 
on the other. If this land is no longer lying uncultivated, it is largely 
owing to the work of Professor Carritt and those whom he has in- 


fluenced by his teaching and writing. 
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CRITICAL REFLECTIONS ON THE 
ORIGINS OF MODERN AESTHETICS 


Rémy G. Saisselin 
I 


Tar Dispute between the Ancients and the Moderns, well known to 
students of literary and intellectual history, is strangely neglected by 
aestheticians. This may be due to the latters’ not being much interested 
in history, or else it might be explained by the manner in which the 
history of aesthetics has been written. There is no treatment of the 
Quarrel in the Gilbert and Kuhn History of Esthetics, and it is often 
assumed that modern aesthetics begins either with Baumgarten! or with 
Addison.* As for any French aesthetics in the eighteenth century, it is 
often superficially treated; for depending upon whether one is an idealist 
or an empiricist it is well known that philosophical thought is the special 
prerogative of either the Germans or the British, for as Hume wrote 
concerning England: ‘. . . however other nations may rival us in poetry, 
and excel us in some other agreeable arts, the improvements in reason 
and philosophy can only be owing to a land of toleration and of liberty’ 
(A Treatise of Human Nature, Introduction’). The view that aesthetics 
is largely a German creation is now being contested by some writers 
interested in English aesthetics of the eighteenth century; but no one 
seems to question that the really serious work in aesthetics was done in 
those two nations. Paul Hazard, in the volume of the recently published 
Dictionnaire des lettres françaises on the eighteenth century, admits as much 
in the article on aesthetics. It is true that the Abbé DuBos cannot quite © 
be dismissed, that Batteaux is mentioned in passing, and that le père André 
is also usually instanced as an example of aesthetics in France. Diderot, 
to be sure, dabbled in aesthetics; but after all, being a mere homme de 
lettres, he can’t be expected to be taken too seriously by rigorous philo- 
sophical thinkers. Thus there is practically no French eighteenth-century 


aesthetics worth serious discussion. 
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It may well be that such a view is slightly exaggerated. One is led to 
wonder why the French, who did after all produce some literature, 
painting, and architecture, not to mention an international language 
including an artistic, military, diplomatic, and courtly vocabulary, plus 
a certain cuisine and fashion, did not produce an aesthetics. A possible 
answer to our perplexity has fortunately been indicated by Professor 
Tatarkiewicz in the Revue d’Esthétique.? It is there pointed out that 
historically speaking there have been three currents of aesthetic thought: . 
philosophical, mainly German in origin; psychological, a predominantly 
British current; and finally an artistic current, which in the seventeenth 
and cighteenth centuries is largely French, but is humanistic and goes 
back to Greece and Rome. It is also a current largely ignored by pro- 
fessional aestheticians, perhaps on the assumption that reasoning on the 
arts is best done by those not intimately connected with them. The scant 
attention paid this area of thought might in part explain why the 
Quarrel of the Ancients and the Moderns is often ignored, and conse- 
quently why it is assumed that there is little French eighteenth-century 
aesthetics. Yet a consideration of this Quarrel might’ well show that it, 
rather than Addison or Baumgarten, could be taken as the starting point 
of modern aesthetics. 


H 


A hint on the bearing of the Quarrel on aesthetics has recently been 
given in an essay by Enzo Caramaschi, who writes: ‘Cette “Querelle” 
nous apparaît de plus en plus comme la crise de croissance d'où la 
critique classique est sortie avec un esprit moins exclusif, plus averti, plus 
large, et, si ce n'est pas trop dire, avec une nouvelle conscience esthé- 
tique. This Quarrel grew out of two aspects of seventeenth-century 
intellectual life, namely praise and flattery of Louis XIV and the querelle 
du merveilleux chrétien, which, before taste showed that the rules were 
useless for the evaluation of works of imagination, had already made a 
serious breach in the edifice of the classical doctrine of art with its 
insistence on artistic and formal verisimilitude. The praise of Louis XIV 
and of his patronage led to questioning of the value of the past in the 
name of the present; the querelle du merveilleux chrétien questioned art in 
the name of Christian truth. For example, if you wanted to compose a 
Christian epic, were you to observe dogmatic truth or artistic truth if 
the two conflicted? The confusion of the sacred and the profane, in- 
‘herited from the Renaissance, thus began to be questioned, and it is 
perhaps a testimony to the growing consistency of thought which saw 
that the values of Christianity were in fact irreconcilable with those of 
Pagan Antiquity. 
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Now it happened that those who argued for a Christian epic, one 
avoiding the use of pagan mythological motifs, were also the defenders 
of the Moderns as against the Ancients and their partisans. It was main- 
tained that a Christian world needed Christian poetry and that there was 
no reason why one should continue to write poetry as if one still lived 
in Antiquity. The implications of that point of view were that: 


Leur effort pouvait avoir comme conséquence . . . de secouer le joug de l'antiquité, 
et de remplacer la doctrine classique, dont le triomphe s’affirmait, par une autre 
conception, moins purement formelle, où le critérium du beau ne serait plus un 
ensemble de dogmes intellectuels et esthétiques mais un sentiment vraiment 
moderne.’ 


Now if for the defenders of the Christian epic being modern meant 
being Christian, for others modernity might mean something else, 
namely being a Cartesian or an Epicurean (after Gassendi). In any case, 
whether one opted for Christianity, Descartes, or Gassendi, one could, 
in the arts, reject the classical standards as absolute or one could, with 
the Cartesians, reject the past altogether. For modernity had come to 
be tied up with the notion of progress, especially in the sciences. 

It was this supposition of progress which heralded the Quarrel, 
already evident in 1669 with La Mothe le Vayer’s Mémorial de quelques 
conférences in which a character argued that the true ancients were the 
moderns since they had learned from the former.* This view did not 
imply a rejection of the past; but from the conviction of the superiority 
of the present to such a rejection is but a step, and it was taken by the 
Cartesians. For Descartes’s aim to begin philosophy anew implied in 
fact the dismissal of the past as merely the work of error. The deprecia- 
tion of the Ancients followed from this assumption, and it was the 
extension of this philosophical-scientific position to the criticism of 
literature which animated the first stage of the Quarrel and led to some 
interesting distinctions and problems. Furthermore the idea of per- 

_fectionnement led to the establishment of parallels between Ancients and 
Moderns, past and present, and from this developed a historical con- 
sciousness of a new order and along with it a type of criticism which 
could not dismiss historical change. 


TH 


A great body of critical writings grew out of the Quarrel, sufficiently 
treated elsewhere to dispense us from making a tedious résumé.” How- 
ever, Fontenelle’s Digression sur les Anciens et les Modernes (1688) desérves 
close reading for it shows well enough that more was at stake than a 
-mere literary quarrel. Swift’s Battle of the Books, which deals with the 
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same subject, is a fine piece of satire but misses much of the import of 
the Quarrel and contrasts strikingly with Fontenelle’s treatment of the 
question, The latter began by stating a paradox: “Toute la question de la 
prééminence entre les anciens et les modernes étant une fois bien entendue, 
se réduit 4 savoir si les arbres qui étaient autrefois dans nos campagnes 
étaient plus grands que ceux d’aujourd’hui.’® The question, we see, is not 
treated in terms of rhetoric or polemics, but is shifted on to a natural- 
istic basis. At the same time a constant is posed, for the question comes 
to mean: Did Plato, Demosthenes, Homer, have more wit (esprit) than 
their modern counterparts? Was nature in times past different in quality 
from nature today? Those who argue that the Ancients invented every- 
thing and are the source of true taste and all the arts argue precisely this, 
says Fontenelle. And they are wrong: ‘La nature a entre les mains une 
certaine pate qui est toujours la même, qu'elle tourne et retourne sans 
cesse en mille façons, et dont elle forme les hommes, les animaux, les 
plantes; et certainement elle n’a point formé Platon, Démosthéne ni 
Homère d’une argile plus fine ni mieux préparée que nos philosophes, 
nos orateurs et nos poètes d’aujourd’hui.’ The idea implicit in Renais- 
sance thought, to wit that the civilization of Greece and Rome is the 
historical model for man, becomes irrelevant though in fact the eight- 
eenth century did not reject that model. At the same time a constant is 
posed and though this is done by a Cartesian and a mathematician, it is 
a humanistic principle, namely the constancy of human nature. 

Human nature being constant, what then could explain the supposed 
superiority of the Ancients? Climate? Not so, for there is not sufficient 
difference between the climates of Greece and Italy and that of France 
to make any sensible difference between the men of these climes. And 
even if there were a difference of climate, it could be countered. ‘Nous 
voila donc tous parfaitement égaux, anciens et modernes, Grecs, Latins, 
Français. Yet there are differences. But these are not qualitative but 
rather are the results of history, human institutions and the general state 
of affairs. Fontenelle touches here upon the beginnings of the sociology 
of the arts. But we may note something else too: that his manner of 
treating the question, his argumentation, is modelled upon physics and 
not on the old rhetorical devices and recourse to authorities: ‘J’ai cru 
que le plus court était de consulter un peu sur tout ceci la physique, qui 
a le secret d’abréger bien des contestations que la rhétorique rend 
infinies.’ It seems to us that this approach, this manner of cutting argu- 
-ments down to their fundamental assumptions and discussing them 
without recourse to polemical devices, is as important in the history of 
criticism as the often mentioned ‘Pleasures of the Imagination’. Fon- 
tenelle’s manner of treating the question is in fact already that of ‘criti- 
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cism’ as Hume understood the word—and that, as Teddy Brunius has 
shown, was already aesthetics.® 

Having settled the question of the supposed superiority of the 
Ancients, Fontenelle next asks whether they had any merit in being the 
inventors of the known forms and arts. Not so, for the Moderns in their 
place would have done the same thing. However, this does not detract 
from whatever merit they had; nor does it imply the Moderns are the 
superiors of the Ancients, for the Moderns in a certain sense are in a less 
difficult situation than the Ancients because they can profit from the 
mistakes of the latter. Thus the supposed superiority of the Moderns 
rests merely on a process of trial and error. Fontenelle was too sceptical 
and took the element of chance discoveries in philosophy and science 
too seriously to argue for the superiority of the Moderns on an a priori 
basis. The Moderns may certainly add to certain past endeavours and to 
accumulated knowledge, but‘. . . afin que les modernes puissent toujours 
enchérir sur les anciens, il faut que les choses soient d’une espéce a le 
permettre.’ It is at this point in his reasoning that Fontenelle drew an 
important distinction and pointed to the confusion of the question: 


Eloquence and poetry only require a certain number of rather limited views as 
contrasted with the other arts, and they principally depend on the vivacity of 
imagination. Now men can have amassed a limited number of views (vues—ideas) 
ina short time; and the vivacity of imagination doesnot require a long series of experi- 
ments, or a great number of rules, to have all the perfection it is capable of possessing. 
But physics, medicine, and mathematics are composed of an infinite number of 
views and depend on justness of reasoning, which perfects itself extremely slowly, 
but always; sometimes these sciences must be helped by experiments born of chance 
and which are not always brought to the desired point. It is evident that there is no 
end to this and that the last physicists and mathematicians must naturally be the 
best, 

Unlimited progress is possible in the exact sciences but works of imagination are 
subject to limitations, and in view of the subsequent history of criticism we are 
tempted to say that these limitations are those of man himself To be sure, they can 
be perfected; but once that point has been reached one cannot go further in the same 
direction. Thus Demosthenes and Cicero can hardly be surpassed in eloquence or 
Livy in history, and certain verses of Virgil will never be equalled. But this does not 
mean, adds Fontenelle, that as far as the general disposition of a poem, characters, 
situation, etc. are concerned, one will not find other possibilities, as the modern 
novel shows. Furthermore, this perfection of the Ancients in certain fields does not 
imply we ought to worship them: ‘Il faut être capable de dire ou d’entendre dire, sans 
adoucissement, qu'il y a une impertinence dans Homère ou dans Pindare; it fault 
avoir la hardiesse de croire que des yeux mortels peuvent apercevoir des défauts 
dans ces grands génies. . . .’ We find that with the dethroning of the authority of 
the past, all works of art become a possible object of criticism. 


We might at this point hazard the thought that modern aesthetics 
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may have grown out of the rejection of the past as a standard of value. 
We note, in passing, that there is no question of the rules, these being 
incidental, and not as important in the development of aesthetic theories 
as might be thought. The question at this point seems rather to be this: 
accepting the notion that no one is perfect, not even Homer or Pindar, 
on what basis do you say that there are ‘improprieties’ in their works? 
But with this question we enter a second phase of the Quarrel. 


IV 


The new phase of the Quarrel began in 1711 with the publication of 
Madame Dacier’s prose translation of the Iliad, in the preface of which 
she warned the reader that Homer could not really be appreciated in 
translation, because the essence of his beauty lay in the music of the 
words; that in reading Homer one must remember that he lived in a 
different time and society from that known to the Europeans of the 
early eighteenth century, and that, consequently, he ought not to be 
judged in terms of present standards. The court poet Houdar de la Motte 
replied with a verse translation of Homer, also preceded by a Discours 
sur Homère. He did not know Greek, but this in fact did not matter 
because he merely wished to adapt Homer to the present. He showed 
himself to be a Descartes of poetry and among the most extreme of the 
Moderns. He explained his intentions at length in his Réflexions sur la 
critique: 

Homer’s Iliad, which many know more by reputation than from the original, 
deserved, I thought, being put into French verse, in order to amuse the curiosity 
of those not acquainted with the original language. To this end I interrogate Homer; 
that is, I read his work with attention; and persuaded while reading it that nothing 
is perfect, and that errors are inseparable from humanity, I guard myself from 
prejudice, in order not to confuse beauties with errors. It then seems to me that the 
Gods and heroes, as they are in the Greek poem, would not be to our taste; that many 
episodes would appear too long, that the harangues of the combatants would be 
judged as not strictly necessary, and that Achilles’ shield would seem confused and 
unreasonably marvellous. The more I think upon these sentiments, the more I am 
convinced; and after having thought for as long as the respect owed the public 
required, I decide to change, cut, and if need be invent; and to do all I imagine 
Homer would have done had he lived in our times. (Oeuvres (1754), I, pp. 8-9.) 


The advantages which may be derived from believing in progress and 
the superiority of the present are clearly evident here, as are too belief 
in a method and an uncompromising rationalism. Yet another point 
must be stressed, namely that of the necessity of pleasing society with 
amusing and not too difficult works of the imagination. Thus at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century the autonomy of works of art was 
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threatened not only by Cartesian rationalism but also by the require- 
ments ofa courtly aristocracy. Both these tendencies combined to reject 
the past, as La Motte well shows in a passage in which he questions the 
reputation scholars have attributed to Homer: 


Even if opinion were not divided on Homer, one man might alone dispute his 
reputation, and if his reasons were evident, that is, presumably, clear and distinct, 
three thousand years of contrary opinion would not have any more strength than a 
single day. ‘A la vue des premières expériences de la pesanteur de Pair, qu’a servi 
le long règne de l'horreur du vide’ (II, 93)? 

The recourse to an example drawn from the exact sciences in order 
to clinch a critical argument is eloquent enough to show that Fontenelle’s 
distinctions were not heeded by all. Homer’s reputation, for all we 
know, may rest on mere fables and have been concocted as were 
religious fables by the uncritical acceptance of hearsay and opinion, un- 
examined and then built upon. The questioning of the value of imagina- 
tion in poetry may thus very well, in the early eighteenth century, have 
been derived from a similar questioning of the origins of religion, also 
the work of fancy and imagination. With La Motte, then, the Quarrel 
broadens to include also a quarrel between science and poetry. The 
question we may now ask ourselves is: How were works of imagination 
to be saved from the rejection of the past and the critical reason? 


Vv 


If Cartesianism, the idea of perfectionnement in the sciences, is confused 
with the same notion in the arts and the social requirements of the 
present, thought to be superior to the past, all combine to threaten the 
value of past works of the imagination, it is quite apparent that there is 
as yet no question of any aesthetic concept which can help to dis- 
tinguish the work of art as something different from other types of 
objects and capable of giving the sort of pleasure described as ‘ “pleasures 
of the imagination” when experience is non-sensual, non-cognitive and 
disinterested’! There is also no question of the autonomy of the work 
of art defying non-~aesthetic criteria of judgment.!# 

It has been argued that it is the concept of disinterestedness which 
ushered in the autonomy of the aesthetic realm and it has also been 
argued that this is a predominantly British contribution. But it may 
well be that the concept of disinterestedness does not adequately explain 
anything and that Addison is not as original in all this as might seem at 
first sight. Even Addison does not give up recourse to final causes as an 
explanation of our admiration of the great, the new and the beautiful. 
(See his third paper on the ‘Pleasures of the Imagination’.) And the very 
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concept of disinterestedness can in fact be tied to a platonic concept of 
love. One must not forget that Addison, Shaftesbury and DuBos, were 
contemporaries of a very significant religious movement, that of Piet- 
ism, or quiétisme in France, whose main feature was a disinterested love 
of God.!3 We are here merely suggesting that the concept of disinter- 
estedness was an ancient one and that it was tied to an aesthetics which, 
far from being new, was very old and that the materialism of the 
eighteenth century threatened precisely this aesthetics, so that the con- 
cept of disinterestedness could hardly be the central notion of the the 
aesthetics. 

We are, in short, facing a most annoying problem, that of deciding 
whether there was or was not any ‘real’ aesthetics before the eighteenth 
century. For note that in terms of history it might very well be argued 
that aesthetics existed above all before the eighteenth century and that it 
began to die precisely during that century. It has been pointed out 
recently in an essay on Shaftesbury that there existed a close tie between 
ethics and aesthetics in the work of this important figure.4 This is 
indeed true not only of Shaftesbury but of many moralistes of the 
seventeenth century and the confusion of aesthetics and ethics traces its 
origins, as far as western Europe and recent history are concerned, to 
the Italian Renaissance.!® Christian moralists discerned readily enough 
that this confusion existed and seriously questioned the ‘Christianity’, 
for example, of the honnéte homme, and to reinforce their point, postu- 
lated the homme de bien, arguing that you could not be a true gentleman 
without also being a Christian. In fact the aesthetic basis of the concept 
of ‘gentleman’ was later to be questioned by the value put on utility. 
It might therefore be argued that most of the aristocratic society of the 
late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, which set the standard 
of taste and values, was in a peculiar way ‘disinterested’. In France with 
the triumph of the centralized monarchy one might almost say that the 
aristocracy had little else to do but be disinterested, having lost its 
ancient functions and local feudal wars being no longer the fashion. It 
consequently lived a life of formality and pleasure which within the 
context of that time and in the highest meaning of the sense could lead, 
and at times did so lead, to a life lived aesthetically. One might quibble 
and say it was not really disinterested: but from the perspective of 1790 
it may well have seemed disinterested. 

The Père André" treats of this question in his discourse on Decorum, 
and indeed a reading of his Essai will readily show that the concept of 
the aesthetic had wide social implications. He describes the ‘gentleman’ 
in such a way that it is evident we are dealing with a man whose life is 
an art: 
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Considérons un honnéte-homme qui veut plaire dans le monde: nous verrons dans 
tout son extérieur un composé bien assorti des mouvements de la tête, des yeux, 
des bras, des mains, soutenus par des attentions visibles 4 vous témoigner son estime, 
et à mériter la vôtre. C’est proprement avoir des manières: elles supposent une 4me 
intelligente qui fait régler avec bienséance tous les mouvements du corps qu'elle 
anime (p. 314). 
In short, we may say, until the establishment of a society based on 
bourgeois values most non-Christian social behaviour was justified in 
terms of form. If one argued that this aesthetic behaviour was not 
disinterested, one jesuitically drew a distinction between true and false 
gentlemen: the former combined honestum and decorum and when this 


obtained you could say, as did the Pére André: 


C’est un axiome dans la morale, que Pamour de honnête est plus noble que l'amour 
du bien délectable, par son objet, par sa fin, par ses motifs, par ses maximes; en un 
mot, par son désintéressement (p. 424). 


In other words, you answer the ‘Epicureans’ by combining Cicero, St. 
Augustine, and God the Creator. 


VI 


These considerations lead us to ask another question: If society is 
justified in aesthetic terms, if all is form, why does it become necessary 
to start thinking about what will later be termed the autonomy of art 
and the aesthetic realm? 

We have already hinted at one possible answer: art had to be de- 
fended from religious morality and religious dogma. In point of fact 
painting lived very well with religion, and the latter perhaps was more 
of an issue in the realm of literature. But the works of imagination had 
also, and more imperiously, to contend with Cartesianism. Consider 
for example the Persians of Montesquieu who fix their attention upon 
the forms and mores of Parisian and European society. The effect of 
this detached, uncommitted, in a certain sense this ‘aesthetic’ or if you 
will ‘scientific’ observation, is devastating: for the forms which hold 
society together or, as Valéry said, its fictions are dissolved and the 
spectacle of society thus viewed turns into a rather amusing and absurd 
comedy. Now this way of looking is disinterested. Montesquieu did not 
seek to prove anything with his Lettres persanes and if we object that this 
scientific approach to society and its mores cannot thereby be disinter- 
ested, we may counter that for that period scientific inquiry itself was 
disinterested. 

Thus it may well be that the disinterested manner of viewing pheno- 
mena need be no guarantee at all of the autonomy of the work of art 
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and that this disinterested manner of viewing things, men, and events, 
might indeed disrupt a society justified on the basis of Christian as well 
as aesthetic values. This is in fact what did happen and there were those 
who, like Marivaux, had already realized the danger of viewing the 
foundations of society in that manner (all of which is not to say that his 
manner of perceiving caused the French Revolution!) the empirical 
aesthetics associated with the British tradition is thus possibly the 
counterpart, in the theoretical aesthetic realm, of that new overall 
scientific attitude which in England as well as in France threatened the 
world of imagination and moral values. In the words of Frank P. 
Chambers: “The Renaissance and Aesthetic Revolution introduced that 
figure, familiar today, though scarcely known in the preceding era, the 
aesthetic observer, a fitting brother to the contemporary scientific 
observer.’?? 

Accepting this argument we can thus say that the notion of disinter- 
estedness resolves nothing at all and that an aesthetics founded upon 
empiricism cannot guarantee the autonomy of art and of the aesthetic 
feeling, but means only that a science of aesthetics is inaugurated which 
concerns itself with problems of perception, of psychology (and one 
thought of in rather mechanical terms), and which is occupied with the 
nature of the relations between an aesthetic observer and an aesthetic 
object. Since these notions are hypothetical, the aesthetic observer being 
not only the counterpart of an abstract scientific observer but also other 
abstractions such as economic man, the noble savage, etc., one risks 
falling into an endless search for precise definitions and La Motte’s 
Homer, saved from the Cartesian net, merely falls into that of the 
empiricists who, instead of calling him a barbarian on social grounds 
and irrational on philosophical grounds will now ask (in a twentieth- 
century version of this eighteenth-century empiricism): What happens 
when an aesthetic observer or reader A reads or views the aesthetic 
object B or P? Such an aesthetics did not arise in the France of Louis XV. 
As for the turn which British empiricism took in the realm of criticism 
we might well ask, with Scapin, que diable allaient-ils faire dans cette 
galère? But that the French refused to go in this direction does not mean 
there was no aesthetics in eighteenth-century France. 


vil 


If the concept of disinterestedness and British empiricism in matters 
aesthetic cannot adequately explain the autonomy of art and of the 
aesthetic realm, what could? 

An answer was already hinted at by Fontenelle and was eventually 
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discussed by DuBos. Such an answer required that one argue against the 
superiority of the present, against a unilateral rational (Cartesian) judge- 
ment; and to do this one had to distinguish between works of the 
imagination and works dependent upon accurate reasoning. Finally one 
had to have a sense of history. In the words of DuBos: 


La prévention où la plupart des hommes sont pour leur temps et pour leur nation, 
est . . . une source féconde en mauvaises remarques comme en mauvais jugements. 
Ils prennent ce qui s’y fait pour la règle de ce qui se doit faire partout, et de ce qui 
aurait dû se faire partout.18 
This is directed at the attitude and practice of men like La Motte, that 
is those who combined Cartesian universalism and the superiority of the 
present over the past. This type of judgement is invalid because few 
usages are constant; one must understand how men of the past thought 
about works addressed to them: 


Or les poètes ont raison de pratiquer ce que Quintilien conseille aux orateurs, c’est 
de tirer leurs avantages des idées de ceux pour lesquels ils composent, et de s’y 
conformer. Plurimum refert qui sint audientium mores, quae publica persuasio. Ainsi nous 
devons nous transformer en ceux pour qui le poème fut écrit, si nous voulons juger 
sainement de ses images, de ses figures, et de ses sentiments (Ibid.). 


The aesthetic judgement is thus related to the history of taste. It has 

nothing to do with the exact sciences: 
Il ne s'ensuit pas qu'il soit possible de dégrader Homère et Virgile de ce qu'on a 
dégradé la physique de l’École et le système de Ptolomée. Les opinions dont I’étendue 
et la durée sont fondées sur le sentiment propre, et pour ainsi dire sur l'expérience 
intérieure de ceux qui les ont adoptés dans tous les temps, ne sont pas sujettes à être 
détruites comme ces opinions de philosophie dont l'étendue et la durée viennent de 
la facilité que les hommes ont eue à le recevoir sur la foi d’autres hommes, et qu'ils 
n’ont épousées que par confiance aux lumières d’autrui (Ibid., I, 261-2). 


The reputation of a poem is-thus not established in the same way as 
that of a philosophical or scientific system and the life of the one does 
not depend upon the same factors as that of the other: 


Un système faux peut surprendre le monde, il peut avoir cours durant plusieurs 
siècles, Il n’en est past ainsi d'un mauvais poème. La réputation d’un poème s'établit 
par le plaisir qu’il fait à tous ceux qui le lisent (I, 264). 
It is curious to note that the superiority attributed to science by the 
moderns is here refuted by the very history of science and that by con- 
trast with this history that of certain works of art seems remarkably 
stable. The reason was indicated by Fontenelle and is made clear by 
DuBos (who admits that it is a mere supposition) : 


Il n’entre qu'une supposition dans ce raisonnement, c'est que les hommes de tous les 
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temps et de tous les pays soient à peu près semblables par le coeur et par le sentiment 
(Ibid.). 
The development and the application of these assumptions make up 
French aesthetics in the eighteenth century, and to a certain extent they 
are still the bases of taste. Thus we may say that taste as formulated in 
the eighteenth century was the means whereby the issues raised in the 
Quarrel were resolved, not logically but in a humanistic manner. 


VE 


Against Descartes and the Cartesians it was argued that art and poetry 
are questions of sentiment, not reasoning; against Cartesian dismissal 
of the past it was maintained that works of art must be read in a certain 
historical manner rather than with the notion of present superiority and 
absolute standards in mind. Both these combined to create a certain 
cultural dualism, itself founded upon a certain concept of man and of 
civilization. Works of the imagination are both in time and out of time: 
you do not read Homer with the standards used to evaluate La Motte, 
and if you do read Homer today, and are pleased and moved by Homer 
in spite of that element in him which was a product of his time and has 
become almost incomprehensible to modern man, then it is because of a 
certain je ne sais quoi which somehow escapes time. We might note, at 
this point, that the British empiricists sought precisely to probe the 
mechanism of this je ne sais quoi. The French, as we shall see, preferred 
not to bother with this, possibly on the erroneous assumption that 
works of the imagination are intended to be enjoyed and loved rather 
than defined. 

The cultural dualism we alluded to is inherent in the criticism of 
Voltaire, DuBos, Montesquieu, and can be found also in Hume and the 
doctrine of taste generally. The pressure of polite society was effectively 
countered too. Molière had argued in his Critique de F Ecole des Femmes 
that art must please and that this pleasure, rather than pedantic rules 
about unities and decorum, was the highest rule. We have seen with 
La Motte that this attitude was dangerous since it could lead to super- 
ficial amusement. But this was cleverly avoided by redefining the 
audience, that is the man of taste, in terms of connoisseurship. And so 
problems of aesthetics became in France not questions of the psychology 
of perception or a search for definitions but matters rather of sensi- 
bility, civility, and an awareness of history. Speculations on taste were 
inseparable from a certain concept of civilization and it must be noted 
that DuBos, Voltaire, Montesquieu, Rollin, Duclos, all of whom 
wrote on taste, were historians, as was indeed also Hume, who is very 
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close to Voltaire when he speaks of taste. This suggests to this writer 
that modern aesthetics did not only grow out of speculations on per- 
ception, but also from serious considerations of historical questions, the 
` meaning of civilization, civility, and a historical consciousness. The 
peculiarity of French aesthetics lies in that. 

The je ne sais quoi was eventually given a name, that of genius. And ittoo 
bears consideration in the light of historical thought. For that which 
escapes both the critical reason’s imperialism and historical time is 
precisely genius, and it is this which in part explains cultural dualism. 
The point was made by DuBos and can also be found illustrated in an 
aphorism of Montesquieu, who says of Shakespeare: “Quand vous voyez 
un tel homme s’élever comme un aigle, c'est lui. Quand vous le voyez 
ramper, c'est son siècle’ (Oeuvres, Pléiade, I, 1244). In a certain sense the 
whole of French eighteenth-century aesthetics is contained in this 
sentence, which implies a man of style, a sense of history and the 
sensibility to discern the eagle in history, that is the je ne sais quoi which 
makes great art. Perception was thus not so much a matter of something 
happening between an observer and an aesthetic object, but rather it was 
the involvement of a certain type of man, in a certain civilization, 
vis-à-vis a work of imagination, be it of his own time or the past. 
Aesthetic perception or taste may thus be possible only to the man of 
taste who is himself a product of civilization—which is not to say that 
there was no sense of beauty, or enjoyment of it, before 1700, but 
merely that certain men were not as conscious of the implications of this 
type of pleasure and enjoyment. It seems to us then that aesthetics and 
the rise of a historical consciousness are closely linked, and that their 
separation implies great risks in matters of aesthetic judgement. At the 
same time this close alliance between taste and civilization explains in 
part at least why the French did not get too involved in abstract or 
philosophical aesthetics. 


IX 


To get involved in abstract speculations on beauty as did German 
philosophers, to inquire into the nature and sources of beauty and the 
sublime, and philosophize about perception, as did the British empiri- 
cists, must have struck the man of taste as a waste of time and a fruitless 
search. Fontenelle and DuBos had indeed argued that ‘rules’, by which 
was meant much more than a reference to the unities, were one thing; 
the creation of works of the imagination something else; and the enjoy- 
ment and judgement of these something else again. The attitude towards 
the British approach may be gauged from Voltaire’s review of Henry 
Home’s Elements of Criticism: 
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One cannot have a more profound knowledge of nature and the arts than this 
philosopher, and he makes all the effort required to render the world as knowledge- 
able as himself. He first proves that we have five senses, and that we feel the light 
impression made on our eyes and ears by colours and sounds less than we do a great 
kick in the shins or a knock on the head. . . . Mr. Home concludes mathematically 
that time is long for a girl about to be married and short for a man about to be hung; 
then he gives us definitions of the beautiful and the sublime. (Oeuvres complètes, 
XXV, 159, 160.) 


We are not excusing Voltaire by not quoting all of his article, which is 
far from being fair. His attitude on abstract reasoning about beauty may 
also be gleaned from the article “Beau, Beauté’ in his Philosophical 
Dictionary. One is tempted to say that given Voltaire, an Aesthetica was 
impossible in France. Yet even though he does make fun of aesthetics 
from above as well as from below, his article on “Taste’ is a serious piece 
of thought on the subject and by no means inferior to that of Hume. 

And so there was after all an aesthetics in the France of Louis XV. It 
took neither the form nor the direction traceable in Britain or Germany, 
because the aesthetic bases of the grand monde would not allow it. 
Practised by men of letters, amateurs and abbés mondains, it was em- 
bodied in discussions of taste in critical reflections, essays, discourses, 
letters, considerations, prefaces, and articles for dictionaries or the 
Encyclopédie. It was an aesthetics inseparable from the exercise of taste, 
connoisseurship and criticism, or, for that matter, certain values of 
civilization; it flourished at a time and in a capital city admitted, even by 
the British, to be of some weight as regards the polite arts; and it is 
perhaps the proximity of these arts, the existence of a cultivated leisure 
class, including intelligent ladies who ever prevented philosophers from 
falling into jargon, and gentlemen interested in literature and the fine 
arts, which explain why no systematic aesthetics was produced, for to 
have done so would have been lacking in taste. 
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ON THE CONCEPT OF THE 
INTERESTING 


Aurel Kolnai 
I. ‘INTEREST’ AND ‘INTERESTING’ 

WE, as they often do, people speak of an interesting work of art—an 
interesting picture, novel, etc.—they obviously do not mean exactly 
the same thing as when they speak of a good or beautiful or significant 
work of art. Interestingness is supposed to be, to put it crudely, only one 
among the criteria of aesthetical goodness or value; and one that is 
probably more widely applicable to the literary than to other artistic 
domains, as indeed outside the realm of art it seems to be more natural 
to talk of beautiful objects on the one hand but of interesting events on 
the other. The question immediately arises here whether ‘interesting’ 
can be maintained as an aesthetic category proper, or as a descriptive 
concept or an objective quality at all; whether it denotes more than the 
mere psychological fact of somebody’s (say the speaker’s, or perhaps 
many people’s) being interested in some object or kind of object on a 
given occasion or in some more permanent fashion. A purely subjective 
view of ‘the interesting’ might also draw support from the fact that we 
have no equivalent with a substantive ring like ‘good’, ‘fine’ or “beauti- 
ful’ (beau, schon) for the participial adjective “ interesting’; the rather 
closely related quality of the ‘exciting’ (spannend) is signified by a word 
similar in structure which even more emphatically places i in view the 
effect exercised on the subject’s mind. If we set ‘interesting’ in a parallel 
with ‘pleasing’, we miss the analogon of the step towards a claim to 
objectivity which leads from ‘pleasing’ to such value-words as ‘good’ 
or ‘beautiful’. 

Sometimes, of course, people do speak indiscriminately of an inter- 
esting or a fine picture, an interesting or a good book, etc.; again some- 
times, probably more often, they would call ‘interesting’ just what 
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happens to arouse their interest, and quite possibly only on that particular 
occasion in a particular context. But neither the former nor the latter 
way of speaking, I suggest, corresponds to the proper meaning of the 
term as used in careful—and very often, in quite ordinary—discourse, 
Heaving the private sigh ‘Oh, if only I had something interesting to 
read!’ I am no doubt likely to be using the word in an utterly subjective 
sense; not so, however, in making the statement “This is a most interest- 
ing book’ or its contrary “This is a very dull book’. Most of us are 
perfectly able to distinguish, and again and again do distinguish, be- 
tween things in which we happen to be specially interested and things 
that we hold to be highly interesting. I would not, in a state of severe 
bodily pain which obliterates all the interest I otherwise have in read- 
ing, enounce the judgement “Hamlet is a dull play’; nor would I call 
a book of history ‘uninteresting’, meaning thereby that it discusses the 
France of Henry IV, in which I take a comparatively moderate interest, 
instead of the Spain of the Restoration Monarchy or the Austria of 
Francis Joseph, in which I happen to be exceedingly interested. ‘A is 
more interesting than B, though I am more interested in B than in A’ is 
a definitely meaningful proposition, and so is the proposition: “This is a 
very interesting problem, though few have seemed to realize it so far.’ 

As regards the distinction between the special quality of interesting- 
ness and aesthetical value as such, a few examples may serve to prove it 
applicable. The point is not that the contrasting appraisals I am going to 
suggest are demonstrably true, or even tenable with a high degree of 
evidence, but that they can be suggested meaningfully and entirely 
within the bounds of reason, that they by no means sound odd or silly, 
and that they would obviously be subscribed to by a good many 
persons familiar with the subject. Gogol’s Dead Souls is a great novel 
and supremely interesting, but owing to its crude structural imperfec- 
tions and the clumsiness of some of its techniques it is far from being an 
unequivocally good novel; Goncharov’s Oblomov, also a great novel, is 
a much finer work of art and on the whole a better novel, though 
comparatively tedious. Nothing Tolstoy ever wrote is even remotely 
as interesting as most of what Dostoievsky wrote; but very possibly 
War and Peace is a novel superior in artistic grandeur to any novel by 
Dostoievsky. Turgenev is vastly inferior in quality not only, I think, to 
Gogol, Dostoievsky and Tolstoy but even to Goncharov, yet I would 
venture to say that Virgin Soil and Smoke approach Gogol and Dostoi- 
evsky in interestingness. Goya is incomparably more interesting than 
Rafael or even Titian, but it might not unreasonably be held that 
Titian or even Rafael isa better artist than Goya. I can hardly imagine 
that anybody might find the Venus of Milo nearly so interesting as the 
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Egyptian Scribe, but perhaps a number of experts, even today, would 
pronounce the Venus of Milo to be the finer statue. 

Different people are interested, and paramountly TAE in widely 
different kinds of things. Therefore, in spite of the well-established 
distinction between ‘what I am interested in’ and ‘what I hold to be 
interesting’, there will also inevitably be a good deal of disagreement 
between people’s judgements as to what is more and what is less interest- 
ing. But a further, and less trivial, difference is conceivable and, I feel 
certain, instantiated in reality. Different people also care about interesting- 
ness in markedly different degrees in seeking for objects, topics or 
presentations which they would themselves call ‘interesting’. There is 
not the slightest paradox in saying that one man takes a greater and 
another a lesser interest in interestingness. It is a question not simply 
of value on the one hand and personal opinion (or scale of preference 
according to objects) on the other, but of style or taste. Of two Roman- 
esque chapels X may prefer one and very likely also call it ‘more 
interesting’ while Y may take the opposite attitude; but Z may prefer 
a Renaissance palazzo to both while readily granting that it is less 
interesting than either. And I mean by his ‘preferring’ it not only his 
conviction that it is of greater aesthetic worth but his taking a more 
intense interest in it, yielding a stronger personal response to it, yet 
in a mode of experience not dominated by the feature of interestingness. 

Herein lies an argument against relativism and in favour of the 
objective meaning of ‘the interesting’. By recognizing the latter, while 
at the same time according preference to some other quality, the 
appraiser attests that it is not his preference, indeed not his actual ‘taking 
an interest’, that defines interestingness. There is an even more clear-cut 
and obvious disjunction between the interesting and that which we 
mean when we speak of somebody’s ‘interest’ or ‘interests’, or of some- 
thing ‘being in his interest’. My attitude to some object may be com- 
pletely disinterested yet at the same time utterly remote from wninter- 
ested (only very illiterate writers tend to confuse these two words); 
something that has no bearing at all on my interests may greatly interest 
me. Inversely, my interest may compel me to turn my attention to some 
(e.g. financial) matter which, far from engaging my interest, plunges me 
in deadly boredom. (‘Interesting’ is a much less ambiguous word than 
‘interest’, even though French businessmen may call a proposal worth 
consideration ‘une proposition intéressante’.)* 

If, as Kant suggests, the beautiful is that which pleases without 
appealing to the spectator’s or hearer’s ‘interest’, the interesting might 

* Cf. the Spanish proverb, ‘Mande Pedro o mande Juan, lo interesante es cobrar’: May 
Peter rule or John, what matters is to make money. 
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be defined as that which evokes interest similarly without appealing to 
one’s interests. That is what establishes the interesting as an aesthetical 
category. Of course ‘interest’—in the sense expressed by the terms 
‘interested’ and “disinterested’—does not necessarily refer to primary 
urges and desires, welfare or power, etc.; it refers—I am speaking here 
as a disciple of Meinong and Professor Findlay—to whatever the subject 
would wish to come to be, to happen, to persist or to be secured: in a 
word, to whatever possesses an existential significance for him. My 
possible interest in having a certain Rembrandt in the National Gallery 
protected against thieves or iconoclasts, or even in acquiring a certain 
work of art for myself, is a true ‘existential’ interest, not a properly 
aesthetical interest (though dependent on an aesthetical interest; but it 
might more emphatically stand, say, for a patriotic or a self-seeking or 
snobbish interest.) The non-existential character of the aesthetical interest 
is anyhow implied in the fact that the aesthetic appraiser is a pure ‘specta- 
tor’ or ‘hearer’, a pure sensuo-mental receptor, whereas for example the 
moral appraiser also harbours within him, be it ideally or virtually but 
none the less essentially, the roles of a claimant, a rewarder and an agent. 
And that non-existential character inherent in the aesthetical attitude is 
definitely proper also to the quality of interestingness. Our interest in the 
description of a cleverly devised crime springs from no interest on our 
part in the actual presence and prospering of efficient criminals; nor even 
is our interest in an ingenious piece of detection an expression of our 
practical interest in civic order and moral retribution. No doubt the 
latter does in part underlie the interestingness of the theme as a psycho- 
logical background; but a similar connection obtains no less in our 
appreciation of the beautiful. We admire a fine portrait of, say, a 
tattered beggar without wishing for the prevalence in our world of 
destitution, though we in fact might prefer the sight, in actual reality, of 
‘characteristic’ faces, marked with some traces of suffering, to an 
ubiquitous smile of shallow satiety; but the delight we take in a good 
representation of, say, lovely flowers, vigorous and graceful animals, or 
winsome maidens, is likely to be reinforced by the desire many of us 
may feel for the actual occurrence of such objects in our environment. 


2. SUBJECTIVITY AND INTBLLECTUALITY 


‘I find it interesting’ and ‘I find it beautiful’ (or ‘sublime’, or artistically 
‘good’) seem, then, to be judgements on the same axiological footing, 
embodying the same claim to objectivity however subjectively condi- 
tioned both are; and interest in the sense of pleasurable response to the 
interesting is a state of mind in the subject, but so are other—more 
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‘standard’—modalities of aesthetic enjoyment. And yet there are some 
considerations that may lend colour to the suggestion that perhaps the 
experience of the interesting reveals, as it were, a surplus of subjectivity. 
I find myself more able to imagine a world purged of human minds of 
which it would still make sense to say that it contained beauty than a 
similar world to be credited with any interesting features. Far be it from 
me summarily to identify beauty: with something like a ‘harmonious 
structure’ or ‘the perfect unfolding of a nature’; but it just might be that 
what we currently mean by beauty has some such or kindred connota- 
tions; whereas if we think of objective traits sometimes implied in the 
context of interestingness (e.g. eventful, strange, mysterious, many- 
sided, etc.) while excluding any reference to the interest they are likely 
to evoke, the ‘exciting’ impression they are calculated to arouse, it would 
seem to be as pointless to pin on them the label ‘interesting’ as it would 
be vacuous to call certain substances ‘diuretics’ in a universe in which no 
organisms with renal functions existed. Whatever problems of theology 
(or of the critique of theology) such a remark may involve, it would 
appear to be more natural to suppose that God, to Whom we attribute 
cognition and evaluation but no psychic condition, is pleased with the 
beauty of a landscape or a human countenance than to suppose that He 
is thrilled by the exposition of an interesting plot. Granting that values 
and valuations are necessarily interdependent, value-concepts in general 
—at any rate the classic, standard and established value categories— 
direct our glance to the values or goods themselves, as a ‘term’ and 
‘place of repose’ for the appreciative mind, rather than to the mind with 
its evaluative acts and emotive resonances; on the contrary, although an 
intercsting object or experience may absorb the mind more completely 
than the admirable or the lovable as such, the concept of the interesting 
directs our attention to the mind’s being interested as well as to the 
interestingness of the object and the features underlying it. 

Perhaps this has to do with the prominence of interesting activities, 
e.g. games or sometimes work, or more generally of interesting situa- 
tions, in which the subject is engaged—in spite of the full possibility of 
a purely contemplative experience of interesting objects. Notwith- 
standing the sharp cleavage between the practical and the aesthetical 
(mental, contemplative, and non-existential) meaning of ‘interest’—in 
other words, the disinterested apprehension of interestingness—in the 
very idea of the interesting there survives a vestigial reference to sub- 
jective interest in its undivided sense and a certain contrast with the 
straightforward object-emphasis of properly appreciative concepts. Un- 
deniably we think of, say, Hamlet or of El Greco’s fantastic city of 
Toledo as ‘interesting’ independently of whether or not we exist to 
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register their interestingness and be thrilled and upset by them; but we 
still conceive of them, more than of the beauty of any poem or place or 
animal body, also in terms of subjective response. We might put it as 
follows. In our appreciative response to beauty, or value or excellence 
in the distinctive sense of the word, we are in a certain fashion ‘sub- 
jugated’, ‘compelled’, and thrust into sheer receptivity; whereas our 
" fascination by the interesting might rather be described in some such 
words as being entangled, however non-existentially, in a developing 
situation or, as it were, in a web of interacting objects of our attention. 
Accordingly, and in contrast with the case of beauty, narrative literature 
rather than the fine arts constitutes the standard artistic field of the 
interesting (I will not risk any conjecture about music), and there is also 
a close link between the dimension of the interesting and the domain of 
history. The Oxford English Dictionary tells us that the word ‘interesting’ 
is traceable back to 1711 but appears to have lost its primary meaning 
(‘that concerns, touches, or affects; important’) by 1813 and taken on its 
present meaning (‘adapted to excite interest; of interest’) about 1768 
but more conspicuously (“an interesting conversation’) since about 1843: 
the parallelism with the rise of historical consciousness is striking. In 
classic aesthetical theory the concept of the interesting has to my know- 
ledge received little or no attention; and I suppose that the theme must 
have been peculiarly alien to Graeco-Roman antiquity. 

Again, to feel interested and respond to something interesting is a 
more reflective attitude than the enjoyment of beauty and response to 
value as such; by no means necessarily more conscious but more con- 
scious of self. Therefore it is, in one sense, more intellectual: not more 
‘rational’ or more susceptible of intellectual elaboration, but of necessity 
more intimately interfused with thinking. Thus while the simple per- 
ception of a shade of colour, to a large extent even outside its possible 
context, may convey an experience of beauty, to find just one shade 
of colour as such ‘interesting’ is a marginal, un-paradigmatic experience 
of interestingness. Inversely, while we may call a mathematical deduc- 
tion ‘beautiful’—more often the word ‘elegant’ would be used—this 
implies a somewhat extended meaning of that concept, and we hardly 
ever speak of a beautiful problem or discussion but all the more often 
and naturally of an interesting problem, an interesting discussion or an 
interesting topic. We further speak of a beautiful friendship but of an 
interesting situation; or, in regard to a book, of a beautiful style but an 
interesting (basic) idea or an interesting plot (though in most cases of 
art-appraisal we may apply the general value-word ‘good’). It might 
perhaps be said that response to the interesting more inevitably con- 
notes a ‘cerebral’ aspect. But it might no less aptly be said to connote a 
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‘motoric’ aspect. Any value-experience may, of course, invite us to 
analyse it, start us thinking, confront us with a problem, or set up in us 
a change of attitude; the difference is only that puzzlement, thinking or 
mental stirring of some kind, e.g. a sudden recognition, seem to con- 
stitute not mere optional accompaniments of our awareness of the 
interesting but a condition of its coming to be fully constituted. A 
mental ‘movement’ of some such kind enters into the theme of the 
experience of interestingness and is part of the very stuff of its object. 


3. ASPECTS OF THE INTHRESTING 


If we candidly ask the question: “What kinds of things, or topics, are 
interesting?” we at once come across what I have called the surplus of 
subjectivity on the side of interestingness as contrasted with beauty or 
similar qualities. On both sides there are, of course, different degrees of 
sensibility and, again, divergences of taste; but beyond that a man’s 
selective interests also depend decisively, in a way quite unlike any 
analogous determination of his sense of beauty, on his personal history. 
Any unfamiliar, exotic product of nature or work of art may strike him 
immediately, at first acquaintance, as superbly beautiful or exquisite—be 
it, for example, Persian flowers or carpets, Negro earthenware, or 
apricots from Hungary or Murcia. To be sure, there are many ‘acquired 
tastes’ and discernments taught and developed; but from the moment in 
early adulthood when my eyes were opened to architectural beauty, it 
has never, be it ever so faintly, occurred me that, say, the nineteenth- 
century sham-Gothic church Votivkirche in Vienna might in any con- 
ceivable sense be more beautiful than (or at all commensurable to) 
Maria am Gestade, a recondite Gothic jewel in the old core of that city 
which I discovered some ten years after first ‘admiring’ the impressively 
situated Votivkirche as a child. Admittedly our history exerts, causally 
speaking, a good deal of influence on our tastes; many of our apprecia~ 
tions are firmly sustained and indefectible owing to their early estab- 
lishment and long standing. But the historical conditioning of our 
interests has a status nearer to logical quasi-evidence. To be uninterested 
in what one is specifically connected with by actually subsisting ties or 
by familiarity and memories seems unnatural to the point of absurdity. 
A painting done by a person whom I have more or less intimately 
known need not for that reason delight me more or appear to me 
intrinsically better than other paintings of about equal merit by artists 
who are complete strangers to me; but how could I help taking a 
greater, or rather a superadditive, interest in it? Not that our interests 
cannot change, or that a new interest cannot overgrow an old one; not 
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that a distinctive interest cannot spring from the subject’s character or 
constitution rather than from environmental influence, habitual or 
functional contact, or historical accident, But any given and traditional 
nexus is invested with a prima facie priority of interest over new and 
adventitious objects, and is unlikely actually to vanish (as our apprecia- 
tions, tastes and beliefs do sometimes vanish suddenly or fade out in the 
course of time). Whatever I can place in some more or less familiar 
context is a priori certain to interest me more, other things being equal, 
than whatever I cannot so place or can only fit into my framework of 
past experience in an utterly vague and hazy fashion. 

The question: “What is interesting?’ is not thereby answered, far 
from it; a presentation or a resurgence of what is already well known 
is not as such interesting. But the feature of familiarity provides one 
starting-point, notably for the interpretation of a person’s selective 
interests. I may not e.g. be greatly interested in the politics or the 
history of my country. of origin or of the country to which I now 
belong; but these are at any rate likely to interest me more than the 
politics or history of most other countries, and to interest me for ever 
to some extent; I could not, on the other hand, suddenly take an 
interest in Chinese matters as I could suddenly fall in love with a Chinese 
vase (even if I had seen none so far). Again the presentation of an alien 
subject-matter will gain strikingly in interest by virtue of references to 
a familiar and intelligible setting or system of co-ordinates. Let us recall 
once more the primary meaning of ‘interest’: my ‘being affected’ by 
something. Anything I find beautiful or well executed may indeed 
affect me powerfully, though (as such) non-cxistentially; but what is 
‘interesting to me’ affects me in a somewhat closer sense of the word, 
ie. in a sense more closely related to my existential concerns—my 
wishes and fears. In the pattern of my distinctive (though, in themselves, 
non~practical) interests, a focal part is played by what must affect me, as 
it were, in view of the circumstances of my life. 

This rather trivial point of view is applicable, in a somewhat toned- 
down way, even to the general question as to what kinds of things are 
interesting. The interest of people as spectators, hearers or readers is, on 
the whole, aroused by topics relevant to human concerns and passions. 
Whatever typically and conspicuously moves men and stirs their souls 
—meaning, not all men at all times, but vast categories of men and 
permanent potentialities of human nature—is per se calculated to catch 
our imaginative attention and may be found ‘objectively interesting’. 
Thus themes such as love and hatred, antagonisms and reconciliations, 
uniting and dividing aspirations, dangers and escapes, sore straits and 
ingenious solutions, institutional pressures and personal reactions, chance 
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and destiny, projects and adventures, turning-points and developing 
situations, the surging of forces and their containment or equilibrium, 
etc. Obviously, what I have been trying to do here is to indicate a cer- 
tain minimum of interest-conditions rather than to penetrate into the 
core of interestingness. A thematic approach of this kind, again, tells us 
little or nothing about the features that lend interestingness to a land- 
scape or a city. It will be objected, further, that a literary (or otherwise 
de-existentialized) theme is not necessarily interesting in proportion as 
it refers back to urgent vital interests of men which may have figured 
in the forefront of our own practical attention and might come to be 
actualized in the course of our own life. How a man threatened by 
starvation tried to earn a living, or the cure of a severely ill patient, 
perhaps even thé finding of a mate by a lonely person, the establishment 
of legal order in a place smitten with anarchy, or the moral reform of 
an evil-doer, may provide no more than moderately interesting themes. 
Nor are a hundred thousand casualties in a war per se more interesting 
than a mere hundred. Suffice it to say here that there appears to be a 
special problem of transferability to the mental (‘spectatorial’ or imagina- 
tive) plane of urgent and generally shareable concerns. 

I now propose to list five standard aspects of the interesting. Such 
descriptive classifications have always something random and arbitrary 
about them; the qualities listed have partly been hinted at already; they 
are partly overlapping; the enumeration is not exhaustive; on the other 
hand the qualities listed are in some measure relevant to the aesthetics of 
literature as such, not merely to the problem of interestingness. Again, 
I am hardly able to say what further conditions are required to make 
an event, a plot, a narrative or a mode of presentation—or perhaps a 
work of visual art—which possesses all or some of these qualities really 
interesting to a significant number of more or less qualified hearers or 
appraisers. But at least I feel sure that the features I am recording do not 
express personal predilections of mine but would fairly commonly be 
recognized as aspects of the “objectively interesting’. 

(a) The unfamiliar, the surprising, the abnormal, the eccentric in- 
cluding the ‘exotic’, briefly the extraordinary, provides one standard. 
constituent of the interesting. The domain of the weird, ghostly and 
preternatural may be mentioned as a classic embodiment of the extra- 
ordinary, though it equally falls under the heading (b). It is psycho- 
logically quasi-evident that the extraordinary, the unfamiliar, etc. 
should arouse attention, seeing that all perception presupposes contrast 
and that whatever is striking, strange and unexpected or improbable, 
yet real or present, commands some kind of re-orientation on the 
subject’s part. It may signalize a danger which has to be parried, and 
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may be said to act in a ‘provocative’ fashion. Yet is this not in flagrant 
contradiction with what we said earlier—that a person is primarily 
interested in what is familiar, known, intelligible and somehow linked 
or near to him? I would suggest that by ‘extraordinary’, as an aspect of 
the interesting, that kind of remote, unfamiliar or alien object (or feature 
or pattern) should be understood which intrudes into the normal and 
accustomed order of things. In the case of arousing a personal interest 
the intrusion is due to the actual course of events, e.g. something highly 
improbable comes true within my habitual medium or life or the public 
pattern of the world I live in; in the case of the objectively interesting, 
e.g. of a ghost story or a novel of adventure, it is the work of an appro- 
priate technique of presentation. The experience of the extraordinary 
implies a background of order; and the unfamiliar becomes interesting 
not as an absolute stranger outside our ken but as a stranger who, so to 
speak, forces an entrance into the family. In other words interestingness 
attaches to the tension arising from the meeting, clash, or confluence 
between what is habitual, known and established in some sense and what 
‘strikingly’ defies or ‘mysteriously’ alters the familiar setting. 

(b) Mysterious matters or situations, in the widest sense of the term 
(embracing the mystical, the elusive, the problematic, the puzzling, etc., 
down to the so-called mystery novel), furnish a staple instance of the 
interesting. They ruffle the surface of calm monotony, pierce the 
routine-like accustomed order of things, arouse an awareness of un- 
expected vulnerability, and set thinking (an emotively tinged thinking) 
in motion. But this again supposes a given context of familiarity, know- 
ledge, and some kind of fairly general ‘appeal’, i.e. a substratum of 
intrinsic, primary ‘interest’ taken in the object. The man in the street, 
chastely unaware of the taunts held in store for some of us by the theory 
of numbers, is not thrilled by the Fermat major still awaiting its general 
proof, and would not be interested even though the terms of the 
problem were made intelligible to him; crime ‘mysteries’ mostly 
revolve round one or several murders: the skilful theft of a five-pound 
note would hardly do. For ignorance to pass into puzzle or mystery a 
horizon of knowledge is necessary; the inexplicable is only interesting 
in virtue of its emergence within an apparently foolproof pattern of 
explanation; mysteries only ‘baffle’ a mind sufficiently attracted by their 
content or implications to be set on their unravelling. The mere fact 
that I do not know why somebody is smiling does not account for the 
quality of an ‘enigmatic smile’. Finally mystical events and influences 
surmised in actual experience or somehow credibly presented by art, as 
also mystical states of mind or moods induced in whatever way, owe 
their peculiar quality and inherent interestingness not to their mere 
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irrationality or impenetrability but to a codified or a vague but in any 
case ingrained human belief!—even though reduced, in many individual 
minds, to the status of a quasi-belief—in the existence of suprasensible 
realities and in their accessibility, however limited,? to men’s cognitive 
powers. Sheer passivity and impotence on the receptor’s part would not 
allow the tension required for the phenomenon of the interesting to be 
generated. Objectivized types of the ‘mysteriously interesting’, such as 
the sfumato and morbidezza in pictorial art, imply a penumbra in which 
contours are still discernible; the heaping-up of massive obscurities or 
stark absurdities results in uninterestingness. Darkness is interesting not 
inasmuch as it forbids but inasmuch as it challenges the lust of exploring, 
and disorder not as a whirlpool of absolute randomness but as allowing 
one to guess at the veiled outlines of some elements of a hidden and 
perhaps ‘higher’ order. 

(c) Movement is certainly fundamental to the interesting, although of 
course it depends on various factors how far the perception of movement 
is likely to communicate it to the perceiving mind itself, to ‘engage’ the 
latter as it were or entice it into participating in its rhythm. Breathless 
speed, pauseless action and a crowded flux of multiple impressions may 
easily produce a self-defeating effect. None the less, the presentation of 
majestic or idyllic stillness, unless used as a foil for the contrasting theme 
of some intense dynamism, is definitely at variance with any emphasis 
on the interesting; it may have great aesthetic value and achieve a com- 
pelling effect but it is not in terms of interestingness that its appeal would 
be described. (There are many things we either deeply and devoutly 
appreciate or intensely enjoy, things fully satisfying in some sense, 
which we do not experience as typically ‘interesting’.) The interesting 
affects us, not in a characteristically sustaining or ‘fulfilling’ or pleasing 
or convincing or persuasive, but in a characteristically stimulating and 
‘seductive’ fashion. What it tends to accomplish is not so much our 
lover-like spiritual communion with an object or our awareness of a 
significance (even endowed with a high emotive charge) as our imag- 
inary displacement into another medium. By an ‘imaginary’ displacement 
I do not mean a hypothetical, a utopian, an ecstatic or a self-reformatory 
transposition or conversion but an adventurous ‘straying into’ an un- 
explored district which thrusts itself upon our attention: we do not 
shift our position in the sense of a mental experiment or a practical act 
but allow ourselves to be enchanted away into an imaginary department 
of our world, which thus itself takes on a somehow modified colouring 
and flavour. Consciousness of ‘straying’ is part of the experience, and 
the ‘new medium’ must itself be a mobile one to exercise its pull and 
induce us to eddy our way into its currents. It is also preferably con- 
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tiguous and communicating with our everyday world so its ‘seduction’ 
may reach us well ‘at home’ and set us on our journey. It is, further, 
worth noting that the more developed (and philosophic) mind is less 
responsive than the more immature to blatant newness and strange- 
ness; it is more attracted by recurrences of familiarity in the changed 
medium itself, expects it to shed a ‘new light’ on the world as a whole, 
and is aware of every worth-while journey’s being in some sense, to 
speak with Novalis, a ‘homeward’ journey. Anyhow mobility seen in 
the perspective of the interesting means the maintenance of a tension 
rather than the snapping of a chord; not a leap into disconnected 
alienness but the embodiment of that interplay of familiarity and un- 
familiarity which was last discussed. That mobility, beyond the domains 
of actual history, narration, play-acting and music, is in some form also 
represented in various objects at rest and in the static visual arts (including 
architecture) needs no stressing. 

(d) The place filled in the context of the interesting by manifoldness 
should be obvious in the light of the above considerations: contrast, 
distinctions, tension, mobility, and the transitions and fluctuations 
between the old and the new, the intimately known and the unknown 
lands, crude novelty and the reawakening of dormant memories, etc., 
are all linked to it. Uniformity or monotony, on the other hand, is 
known to be the very soul of boredom. Some might even go to the 
length of criticizing this statement as tautological. I would not wholly 
agree for, although a suggestion of monotony may be present in every 
experience of boredom, yet individual objects, persons, utterances or 
sights may not only irk but bore us without being expressly or con- 
spicuously repetitive. Again, while as a rule it is hilly, broken and 
chequered (accidenté) landscapes that strike us as peculiarly interesting, 
some kinds of vast monotonous flatlands may not always bore the 
spectator and many a one might even find them more interesting than 
a gently undulating, tame countryside. Manifoldness that lacks the 
aspects of antithesis, sharp contours and significant distinctness is apt to 
arouse an impression of triviality. Attention is often more interestingly, 
more ‘stirringly’ focused on significant differences against a background 
of scarcity of features, i.e. of a comparative monotony, than in the 
midst of exuberant variety. With an eye on interestingness, Heraclitus’s 
splendid phrase: “Better is hidden than manifest harmony’ might equally 
be applied to dysharmony. It remains none the less true that the quest 
for monistic simplification, whether in a religious and metaphysical or 
in a scientific, technological and utilitarian guise—but the two contrary 
tints have a tendency to intermix—is utterly antagonistic to interesting- 
ness. The same frigid boredom emanates from Spinoza’s conceptual 
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pantheism, Parmenides’s construction of a single and undivided Reality 
in the shape of a Perfect Sphere, and similar monsters of philosophers’ 
inanity including Aristotle’s ‘God’, the self-contemplating ‘Cause’ (like- 
wise ‘unmoved’) as well as its Scholastic elaborations, modern irreligious 
materialism in its various dressings, and the Perfection-nightmares of 
Utopian speculation, One eminent and imaginative Utopian, Fourier, 
was indeed keenly aware of this and proposed to incapsulate in the 
construction of his Phalanstery some provisions expressly designed to 
satisfy the deep-rooted human need for variety and ‘flutter’. But 
analogously to the ascetical rejection of pleasure and the ‘puritanical’ 
distrust of beauty, both ever-recurrent with varying emphases, there 
also seems to be implanted in human nature an explicit abhorrence of 
the interesting and preference for boredom—perhaps not wholly useless 
as a regulative counterpoisé in view of the obvious dangers attaching 
to unbridled Reizhunger (craving for excitement). 

(e) Features such as originality, marked characteristics of an individual 
object, vividness, concreteness, a “peculiar flavour’, etc., are generally 
considered to be salient aspects of the interesting. Usually, in the modern 
age at least, representations obviously allegorical affect us with tedium 
whereas symbols which signify more than their surface meaning and 
character yet do so in a unique and somehow untranslatable fashion— 
possessing ‘a life of their own’, and bearers of an autonomous reality 
beyond their semantic function—may greatly add to the interestingness 
of a work of art. The interestingness of persons similarly depends on the 
authenticity of their experience, the individual emphasis and zest ex- 
hibited by their attitudes (as opposed to presenting a mere instance of 
conventional and calculable ‘group’ or ‘class’ qualities and principles of 
behaviour) and the sense of irreducible ‘thisness’ they evoke—to use a 
key concept of Duns Scotus, the philosophical upholder of an interesting 
kind of world as against the Hellenistic repose in abstractions more or 
less typified by Aquinas. The linkage of originality and individuality 
with the previously discussed marks of novelty or transcendence of a 
customary order, movement, and manifoldness is patent enough; it 
should be noted, however, that a realistic ‘three-dimensional’ elaboration 
of the individual may tend to bar the way to every innuendo of trans- 
cendence, to strengthen the impression of a self-contained massive reality 
of earthly and everyday life, and thus to blight the interest-appeal con- 
veyed by vivid picturing as such. It is not the crude and cusséd im- 
permeability of individual things or persons in itself that is interesting; 
rather it is the changed light in which the world may appear in virtue 
of their irruption into its texture and of the discovery that our ordinary 
conceptual apparatuses are not wholly equal to dealing with them. A 
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mere anarchical squirming of figures without intelligibility, unaccount- 
able in terms of rational and conventional categories, is no more 
interesting than a plot steeped in banality and plausibility and is powerless 
even to yield the subaltern interest and shallow diversion which the 
latter may provide. In other words I would submit that nothing is 
interesting in its isolated selfhood and total lack of interchangeability® 
and that the individual, the original, the eccentric or the irreducible is 
interesting as a feature of the world: in that it presents the world as an 
interesting place, indissoluble in a ready-made schematism of concepts 
and categories, and abounding in hidden adits to unfamiliar chambers. 
Strange singularities are interesting inasmuch as they remind us that we 
live in a world familiar yet unexhausted, shot through with the trans- 
parency and lure of its out-of-the-way modifications towards which its 
own laws and pressures may convey us: an ambit rather than a Par- 
menidean spherical orbit. 


4. IS THERE A CENTRAL PRINCIPLE OF INTEBRESTINGNESS? 


I am raising the question without daring to propose a conclusive 
answer. It has, I hope, been shown that several things can with some 
measure of pertinence be said about the interesting and that there is a 
certain consonance between them; but I feel that no definition of it 
would have any chance of proving indefeasible. No matter how accept- 
able a suggested criterion might sound and how expressively it might 
seem to condense various relevant points of view into a common 
concept, it would still be possible that by that criterion A ought to be a 
great deal more interesting than B but that in fact most of us would 
find B vastly more interesting than A. Tentatively, however, I would 
incline to look for the key concept of interestingness in the experiential 
mode of transcendence. That is to say, transcendence of a kind: the 
qualification is necessary, for ‘transcendence’ is not meant to point, in 
this context, to a higher and ‘supernatural’ level of being as in the 
religious context, nor to the explanatory ‘true’ reality behind apparent 
reality as in the context of metaphysics or of scientific hypotheses of 
causation, nor again to a mere exploration or imaginative production 
of other and alien empirical worlds beyond the pale of ours. (That these 
motifs may indeed carry a charge of interestingness is not, of course, 
thereby denied.*) It is not so much the ‘other world’—in any sense— 
that glimmers with the light of the interesting but rather the passage of 
our glance to it and back to the ordinary reality which is our solid 
habitat—the chink in the wall rather than what lies on the other side 
of the wall. Interestingness attaches to our experiencing the fact that 
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this world is so made as to render it possible for us to look beyond it; to 
stray, in fantasy, beyond its fragile and tremulous frontiers into outlying 
twilight zones. In other words interestingness is an aesthetical, non- 
existential, quality; it is only marginally that it touches on the problems 
of transcendence in their really serious sense, involving the concepts of 
belief, rational argument and extension of fact-knowledge. It clings 
to our vision of objects rather than to introspection or the endeavour to 
brighten our own mood, yet it does so with an emphasis on our own 
subjective condition and imaginative movement. Whether The Wild 
Duck is one of the greatest plays ever written I do not presume to judge, 
but I think it is certainly one of the most interesting. An Austrian critic 
once observed that the real hero of The Wild Duck was not Hjalmar 
Ekdal, Gregers Werle, or even little Hedvig, but Hjalmar’s ghostly 
father, old ‘Lieutenant’ Ekdal, if not the lame-winged wild duck itself, 
and ultimately landed at the shocking conclusion that perhaps the true 
hero was not even either of these but the hidden lumber-room in the 
garret, the magic realm of the simple-minded disgraced old man and 
the wounded wild bird (and in the third place, of Hedvig, also a kind 
of banished princess). However preposterous as it stands, the remark 
nevertheless supplies a key to the bewitching magic of The Wild Duck. 
To be sure, unless its life were geared to the classic vital problems and 
moral conflicts of the foreground figures (Hjalmar and his wife, Gregers 
and his father, etc.), an untidy garret-room harbouring a downtrodden 
old nincompoop and another damaged old bird would not even be 
particularly interesting, much less the ‘hero’ of a drama; but as an 
undisplayed background focus of the actual story it confers upon its 
tragic course (steeped in bitter comic) a supreme glamour of magical 
interest. The ghostly core, not to say the unreal nerve, of reality is what 
supplies it with its dimension of absorbing interestingness. 

If the ‘transport’ hinted at and in a way effected by the interesting 
must not, then, be confused with the full primordial meaning of 
“transcendence” but should be seen as belonging, in the main, to the 
aaesthetical level of quasi-transcendence, it should on the other hand also 
be distinguished from the psychic function and experiential mode of 
‘mete entertainment. Undoubtedly, and not without reason, the word 
“interesting” is often used as a synonym of ‘amusing’, just as it is often 
-used to designate what is spiritually, intellectually or morally important 
-—deep-reaching, far-reaching, abounding in implications. But these are 
‘improper or, as it would more properly be said nowadays, marginal or 
‘non-paradigmatic uses of it. We may take a great interest in the recep- 
‘tion of a divine message or the elucidation of a momentous problem; 
but here is not the central locus of our experience of the interesting. 
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Again entertainment or amusement (the latter word suggests in English, 
I think, a slightly more vulgar note) seems to captivate us in much the 
same way as a characteristically ‘interesting’ object or activity. Yet 
there is a difference, I contend, not only as regards the height or wealth 
of the respective contents but as regards the structure of the phenomenon. 
Pure entertainment definitely leaves the world exactly the same place 
as it is; that, indeed, forms part of its recreative function. It may be said 
to ‘transport’ us into an imaginary world of unproblematic repose with 
the quasi-implication—neatly ordained to our momentary condition 
alone, altogether dissevered from our actual interpretation of things— 
of a world with which ‘all is right’, which needs no search, solicitude or 
decisive response on our part. But in that kind of transport no transcen-~ 
dence in any sense of the word is implied; we retire, as it were, into a 
cosy and sheltered corner of the world where no kind of tension or 
dialogue with our current world as a whole intervenes; we are not 
engaged in a movenient of quasi-transcendence. The weight of things 
is not here subtilized and tentatively juggled with, but discarded (or 
else, extrinsically, presupposed as it actually is in our everyday medium, 
or determined by arbitrary stipulation as happens in games). Whereas 
our contact with the interesting necessarily sets us thinking, though it is 
not thinking methodically, responsibly or ‘to a purpose’. However 
inseparably tied to our own subjective condition as part of its very 
theme, the interesting tends to exercise an oblique impact, as it were, on 
our interpretation of the real world—as a backwash of its imaginative 
extension, supplementation and (partial) overturn. So far as a piece of 
entertainment involves a system of fanciful illusions, e.g. that the 
‘Queen’ is superior to the ‘Knave’ and so on, the illusion is tagged on 
to our experience of the world; whereas the fanciful illusion underlying 
the effect of the ‘interesting’ somehow, in a shadow-like way, penetrates 
the tissue of the world we live in by inserting into it a peculiar super- 
additive off-world in which we also live (according to the mode of an 
imaginative and emotive quasi-life). In the literary context, let us com- 
pare a good conventional detective story, a self-contained plot inven- 
tively thought out and skilfully told, with a properly interesting novel 
in which crime and its discovery or punishment plays a significant part: 
various works, say, of Dostoievsky, Dickens and Stevenson. (The 
Sherlock Holmes stories, to which as a whole I would ascribe a saga-like 
poetic value; or the Maigret cycle with its unmistakably poetic distinc- 
tive atmosphere, may be regarded as border-line cases, if not as exquisite 
literary creations in a minor key.) On the level of the merely entertaining 
crime story the functional machinery of the plot is everything; the 
adjuncts of verisimilitude and characterization are no more than neces- 
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sary ingredients in the set scene of its display and the devices of style no 
more than drops of oil to sweeten its creaking. In the genuinely interest- 
ing ‘creative’ story, on the contrary, apart from the serious thought- 
content the details—characters, situations, moods, landscapes, etc.— 
possess an autonomous life; mostly attuned but seldom simply sub- 
ordinated to the plot or its climactic fulfilment, they claim attention on 
their own merits. They do not merely presuppose the actual world but 
represent facets of it and constitute a collateral foreshortened world of 
their own; not just an articulated unit of happening but a para~mundane 
medium of experience. As contrasted with the exposition and solution 
of a puzzle, the unrolling of a preconceived plan or the application of a 
functional stimulus, they manifest a tentative sub-creation of a world 
heaving with freedom and destiny, of a play of forces triumphant and 
curbed, briefly of a kind of history. 

Both the fantastic and the comic stand for modes of experience closely 
akin to interestingness in that each in its way embodies a classic solvent 
of the massive density of ‘the’ world as a rigidified structure, and con- 
veys an image or an innuendo of ‘transcendence’. But neither the images 
of unbridled extra~mundane speculation or fantasy nor insulated comic 
effects and sustained humoristic perspectives are typical carriers of 
interestingness: for however strong the ‘movement’ they may induce, 
they tend to hit, touch, overwhelm or tickle the receiving mind rather 
than entangle it in the ‘mobile medium’ of a peculiar quasi-reality. It 
would seem that the comparatively immature mind—in the different 
senses of this highly ambiguous concept: the ‘primitive’, the pre- 
Christian and the pre-modern, and again the crude and uneducated but 
also the polished yet shallow or desiccated type of mind—is more 
responsive either to the rankly phantastical, the grossly eccentric and 
the totally unrealistic or to the pointedly and deliberately comic (or 
both) than the highly civilized mind endowed with a fine aesthetic 

. perception, and more prone to confuse them with the interesting as 
such, or less keenly yearning for the interesting as a distinct quality. 
The novel, the principal area of the interesting, is the modern artistic 
accomplishment par excellence, though it descends from mediaeval and 
even late Hellenistic ancestors; and Voltaire’s anathema on le genre 
ennuyeux—not very faithfully observed by his contemporaries or by 
himself—would have surprised the Middle Ages and might not have 
been explainable at all to the classic Greeks. Perhaps it is the nineteenth 
century and especially its twentieth-century prolongation up to the 
Great War that marks the acme of men’s interest in the interesting 
{along with their interest in history). Again, today, in the age of techno- 
logical neo-barbarism as manifested and symbolized, pre-eminently, by 
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the cinematographic vision of things, narrative art appears to be decay- 
ing owing indeed to its being rejected; men still look by no means 
merely for pleasures and entertainment but also for some kinds of thrills, 
ecstasies and ‘uplift’, but they have largely lost, I am inclined to think, 
their former sensitivity to the interesting: that may be the reason why a 
number of them seem to be able to read Kierkegaard, a task few people 
would brave in his own time and for generations more. It is true that 
much in recent philosophy strikes me as more interesting than the doc- 
trines that predominated in the nineteenth century and their lingering 
survivals; but the impact of Phenomenology (and kindred currents) 
derives from the later nineteenth and early twentieth century, and the 
interestingness of late-Wittgensteinian British philosophizing is mainly 
due to its aspects originating from Moore and Cook Wilson, which 
points in the same direction. 
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I 


PROFESSOR HAMPSHIRE’S Thought and Action* suggests a number of im- 
portant things about aesthetics and the relation of aesthetic experiences 
and works of art to philosophy and morals: 

1. Aesthetic experience is distinguished from our experience with 
art. ‘Certainly,’ Professor Hampshire says, ‘we can sometimes contem- 
plate reality, in perception and introspection, without: any kind of 
comment, and even, with greater diffculty, without in any way acting 
or intending action, and without even an apparent shadow of practical 
interest. We are then deliberately enjoying moments of pure aesthetic 
experience.’ (216-17) This is a broad interpretation of the aesthetic 
experience, but there is nothing wrong with the view. It must simply 
be accepted as a particular classification of experience. Furthermore the 
recognition of this sort of experience as distinguishable from others does 
not necessarily involve us in any specific aesthetic theory or philosophy 
of art. At the same time a failure to recognize such experiences would 
make any philosophical analysis of the human situation quite un- 
satisfactory. 

2. The aesthetic experience is ‘a necessary part of any enjoyment of 
a work of art’. (245) However, our experiences with art are exceedingly 
complex and along with the aesthetic experience, under its influence as 
it were, there may be among other things the enjoyment of ‘com- 
munication between men’, ‘expression of feeling’, ‘a celebration of some 
facet of experience’ or ‘the disclosure of a person’s, or a group of 
persons’, thought and sentiment exactly conveyed in a distinguishing 
style’. (245) 

* Stuart Hampshire, Thought and Action. Chatto and Windus, 1959. All bracketed num- 
bers refer to pages in this edition, 
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3. The work of art is something which cannot be dealt with purely 
in terms of the artist’s intentions. There will always be something more 
than the artist intends in his work. Furthermore ‘the artist’s intention is 
not clearly detachable from the actual performance to the degrec to 
which it is in any uncreative activity ... the intention must be to some 
degree fulfilled before it is even recognizable’. (246-7) 

Hampshire distinguishes two types of intention. An actor’s intentions 
illustrate the first type: if an actor is asked what he intends to do to 
interpret a role, he will probably play parts of the role to let you know. 
If he makes a mistake, he may so ‘no, that’s not it’ and try again. He 
will be unable to describe many of his intentions. They cannot all be 
detached from the actual performance. 

The other sort of intention is that where my ‘certainty about what 
I am going to do is a certainty that what I am going to do satisfies a 
certain description’. (194) 

Obviously artistic intentions belong most frequently to the first type, 
-whereas practical and moral intentions are of the second type. 

4. ‘A work of art, unlike an action, has an unquestionable individu- 
ality and distinctness, but a man’s life is not easily divided into a series 
of separate works, each finished and complete, and it would be mad 
aestheticism for him to try to make it so.’ (221) We need not go beyond 
the work of art in order to appreciate it. We may do so, of course, and 
it may be better or more enjoyable to do so at times, but it is not as 
necessary as it would be in order to give specific actions their significant 
individuality. In other words we do not need to know about the condi- 
tions in which a particular work of art is created, but we do want to 
know something of the conditions in which someone might be, shall 
we say, digging a large hole in the ground. 

s. It is maintained that we must not detach aesthetics ‘as an autono- 
mous domain, only contingently connected with other interests’. (246) 
And I think we must accept as a corollary to this that no other domain 
of philosophy can ignore aesthetics without in some way compromising 
its position or showing a potential weakness. 

6. Professor Hampshire attempts to build up a case for the notion 
that aesthetic experiences and our experiences with art are necessary 
conditions for any sort of cultural evolution. 


Men altogether without art, like men who never dreamed or played or pretended, 
or who never entertained wishes that they knew to be unrealizable, would be men 
in a state of nature, more like animals than men. A transcendental argument of the 
kind that Kant and Hegel attempted, is always needed to show the necessary con- 
nections of art with morality and with positive knowledge, and thereby to show its 
necessary place in the development of individual minds and of human societies. 


(245) 
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This is strong language. The mere aesthetic experience with its un- l 


practical stance and its refusal to classify usefully and consider the 
possibilities of action is not so harmless as it sounds. And there is more 
than this: there is the greater importance of the aesthetic experience with 
works of art. Here, as we can see, Hampshire is more emphatic; and 
works of art, as he further maintains, ‘add another dimension, that of 
the unpredictable and uncontrolled sources of change in our perceptions 
and attitudes, and in our idea of men’s normal powers. . : . Without 
these unexplained achievements we should be left to some much 
narrower and static conception of possible human attainment and of 
possible discrimination.’ (246) 


I 


1. Following upon the above selected statements, the first thing I 
shall propose is that the aesthetic experience is a-necessary one if we are 
to have any advancement or critical evolution whatever in philosophy. 
Certainly if one thinks, as Professor Hampshire does, that no philo- 
sophical thesis whether of mind, value, matter, morals, art, history, 
etc., is ever to be accepted as anything but alterable opinion, then we 
must have had an aesthetic experience somewhere in our philosophical 
progress. In Thought and Action this line of reasoning goes so far as to 
maintain that even the ‘philosophical thesis that judgements of value 
are to be interpreted as expressions of opinion is itself open to dispute 
as a matter of philosophical opinion’. (264) 

I think we must have taken the aesthetic stance in order to philoso- 
phize in any significant way because if we had not done so, we would 
have viewed our materials from a particular practical or theoretical 
perspective; and this would have caused them immediately to fall or 
not to fall into the scheme, to be accepted or rejected, placed this way 
or that way in a particular style of “connectedness of things’. If we were 
doing these things we were simply not taking the unpractical, aesthetic 
stance, and our arrangements of material would have been dogmatic 
from the very beginning. 

One might well ask what other stance is the philosophical but an 
unpractical one? Admit to a practical stance in philosophy and you mean, 
I think, that you are doing philosophy in the sense that you are working 
on a problem in your own particular way and/or for a particular 
political, practical, or theoretical purpose. But to know that this is what 
you were doing you would have had to be detached at some point from 
any commitment, any practical stance, any theoretical bias, however 
temporarily. At some point in the philosophical enquiry an objective, 
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aesthetic view must have been seen, otherwise there would have been 
no breakaway from the initial dogma grasped literally from the first 
most primitive philosophical environment; and there would have been 
nothing but an unrealized commitment. 

Admittedly there is something in selfconsciousness as Hampshire 
describes it which might account for the apparently necessary philo- 
sophical attitude: “He will count himself more free in his thought when- 
ever he is able to detach himself from bis own habits and conventions 
of thought, and describe his own situation from a new point of view and 
in new terms. As self-consciousness is a necessary prelude to greater 
freedom of will, so it is also a necessary prelude to greater freedom of 
thought.’ (213) But here is a detachment which is suspiciously like the 
unpractical stance of the aesthetic experience; and also we are here 
talking about the business of revising or finding a new point of view; 
and whether this is for the sake of philosophy or for the sake of a new 
moral judgement, it must start from a point at which no practical stance 
is assumed but where the data is in some sense new and susceptible to 
new points of view. 

I am saying that all cases of philosophical inventiveness and advance- 
ment require a prior aesthetic experience. I am saying that it seems to be 
the condition for philosophical freedom; and I do not think this is at all 
mysterious. But it is, if you wish, talking about a state of mind, and 
‘moods, states of mind, feelings and sensations have to be described, the 
particular quality of them communicated; and to find more and more 
effective ways of describing them is the most serious of all the necessary 
refinements of language. It is serious, because moods, states of mind, 
and feelings must be distinguished and identified in a society before they 
can be facts that enter into men’s practical intentions and manners. 
Every variety of analogy and metaphor is called into play.’ (65) 

I have only one analogy to offer, and that a rather involuted one; it 
seems as though Professor Hampshire should say that, just as thought 
and action, or intention and action, are contrasted and compared, so we 
might compare and contrast the aesthetic experience and thought, or 
the aesthetic experience and intention. 

The aesthetic experience may be associated with any object, state of 
mind, sensation, or feeling. And from this attitude no commitment is 
demanded. More than this, if a commitment or theory is present in the 
thing towards which the aesthetic attitude is taken, it would then have 
to be revealed, if any attention is paid to it at all, as such; and as such it 
can have no character of absoluteness, and we are free merely to observe 
it. In part this is what we do when we make an objectively critical 
evaluation of a philosophical position not our own. We take a detached 
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aesthetic attitude to the fundamental propositions of the position and 
proceed then to an evaluation in terms of connectedness of opinion, the 
most basic of general requirements. Once our attitude to the funda- 
mental propositions ceases to be the detached, aesthetic one we will be 
criticizing the philosophy from an external bias and all our appeals will 
be in the predictable terms of that bias. I suggest, then, that to know 
what one is doing in philosophy is to have taken the aesthetic 
attitude. 

2. If aesthetic experience is a necessary condition for the enjoyment 
of art, then our enjoyment of art, especially when it contains such things 
as the communication of feelings, etc., all of them had from an un- 
practical stance, may yield us an unwitting foundation for the sorts of 
material we will imply or employ in our thoughts and actions. 

In our experience with art we are having our own aesthetic experi- 
ence; but we are also presented with another person’s thoughts, actions, 
intentions, states of mind, feelings, etc. I am ‘not saying that logical 
communication occurs, only that the aesthetic experience with art is 
one in which different material is presented—material we accept as the 
product of another man’s actions. And since in art, as Hampshire main- 
tains, ‘the intention must be to some degree fulfilled before it is even 
recognizable’, and because the artist’s intention is not clearly detachable 
from the actual performance to the degree to which it is in any un- 
creative activity, our experience with art will be a closer following of 
intentions as they are attached to the work itself: The intentions will be 
viewed, but they will not be the viewer’s intentions. The work of art 
is a relatively permanent record of a performance. Indeed, there is a 
very significant sense in which it is the performance. 

I should maintain that the most effective feature of art as far as morals 
and philosophy are concerned is its ability to let us have a closer look 
at a set of intentions, and to see them working up to the completion of 
a task. It is very much like the fascination at seeing someone doing 
something very complicated and yet not knowing where it will lead. 
I say it is only like this because in this latter case we do look for the 
practical end of the activity, and our moment to moment analysis of the 
situation will be in terms of seeing the eventual purpose of it all. With 
art, however, this specific anticipation is not present. There is, as Kant 
would put it, a finality without an end. It is the enjoyment itself which 
is complete and not the thing through which the enjoyment is had. 

In an aesthetic experience without art we may step back and see the 
biases we have accepted, the assumptions we have made, the methods 
we have used, intentions we have had, etc., all of them quite objectively, 
without commitment, and without a sense of practical or theoretical 
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responsibility. The experience may be both refreshing and revealing, for 
opinions will be revealed for what they are. 

But what of the aesthetic experience with art? Surely here we will 
be objectively experiencing the feelings, intentions, and various experi- 
ences of other persons. It may be the case that in aesthetic experiences 
with art we come as close as we can to the consciousness of another. In 
doing so we may experience new possibilities of states of mind, feelings, 
intentions, etc., thereby adding to our character. Again we see the artist 
choosing and valuing for his best results. And we are carried along by 
this without any practical responsibility. The artist chooses and values 
partly for the sake of the experience we may have with his work. He 
keeps us enclosed in this unpractical ‘system’. He preserves for us a 
picture, as it were, of an intention and action. Whether the artist himself 
intentionally preserves an aesthetic experience of his own or whether 
he preserves the most passionate engagement with his own materials is, 
for present purposes, irrelevant. We may feel his work as a revelation, 
as privileged access. 

3. Art may reveal novel materials to us, but it also presents us with 
the known and experienced; and because of the aesthetic context almost 
any state of mind, feeling, or situation may be made attractive. The very 
fact that ‘the recognized value of aesthetic experience is partly a sense 
of rest from intention, of not needing to look through the particular 
object to its possible uses’ (119) will give the content the attractions of 
irresponsibility. Such attractions may be reinforced by pleasurable 
juxtapositions of ornamentation, artistry and charm, with culturally 
unacceptable forms of bchaviour. Once one gives an unpractical per- 
spective to moral problems they become dangerous. 

In part we are now dealing with Plato’s worry about art; and it will 
continue to be the worry of those who wish to see a static system of 
morality, or those who are in charge of educating the young. It will 
also have to be the concern of those who are anxious to preserve free- 
dom and to advance man’s knowledge of himself. To censor art may 
occasionally retard, prevent or pervert certain modes of behaviour; but 
it may also deprive us of an insight which could be of value in solving a 
particular practical or moral problem. As Professor Hampshire has 
pointed out in several recent articles, political and moral guardians and 
referees can never ignore the effects of art; and freedom of expression 
in the arts is more of a democratic responsibility than a privilege. 

But morals and actions are not the only things to be made attractive 
through art, and in taking an aesthetic attitude to irrationalities and non- 
sense we may upset our most reasonable and adequately connected 
opinions. One may take an unpractical, aesthetic stance in the face of 
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nonsense and paradox. In Zen, for example, this appears to be a very 
significant part of the initial training: under formal and dramatic cit- 
cumstances one may be introduced to nonsense statements which are 
to be accepted for aesthetic enjoyment. However, long training in this 
exercise may later influence our approaches to the nonsense and paradox 
encountered in more serious circumstances, as when we are asked to 
believe and understand them. Aesthetic experiences, which we are led 
to respect, may then corrupt and abuse our reason. Philosophers and 
students who muse about, contemplate, and take an aesthetic attitude 
towards ‘nothing’, ‘not-being’, ‘god’, “One’, ‘absolute’, ‘spirit’, are some 
of them bound to carry their aesthetic world into philosophical argu- 
ment. Sometimes they will be successful, but there are occasions when 
we feel they have been hoodwinked by the delights of detachment into 
accepting the rather irresponsible joys of dogmatic, inconsequential 
metaphysics. And it need not be supposed that linguistic philosophers 
are immune to this. They may very well become aesthetically fascinated 
by the sound of their own words. 

Because he was not concerned primarily with the problems of 
aesthetics Professor Hampshire said little about the relations between 
our aesthetic experiences and our experiences with art. And he seemed 
to neglect the intensity of our feelings in the face of art. But it is en- 
couraging in his work to see aesthetics treated seriously without being 
treated as a coddled and separate philosophical discipline. To give both 
aesthetics and morality a more integrated place in philosophy is to bring 
philosophers to the realization that they must not abdicate the human 
situation for the mere sake of constructing an arid but perhaps aestheti- 
cally pleasing system. 


THE AESTHETICS OF INDIAN MUSIC* 


A. A. Baket 


For Irs impact Indian music has to rely, firstly, on one single melodic 
line as—although it is based on the same principles as the music of the 
West and consequently could potentially have developed a kindred 
kind of harmony—it has not in fact moved in that direction but has 
concentrated on an ever greater refinement of one line of melody. 
Secondly, it uses rhythm as crystallized in the many and varied musical 
times. 

Although the main attention with regard to aesthetics is focused on 
melody, the importance of musical time in this respect has also been 
clearly defined. Damodara, a seventeenth-century author, quotes 
Katyanana, a much older, but unfortunately undatable author, as say- 
ing: (SD vi 4) 

tauryatrikam sumattebhas 
talam tasyaakusam viduh, 
nyiinadhikapramanam tu 
pramanam kriyate yatah 
which means: “They know that the triad of music (viz., vocal music, 
instrumental music and dance) is like a thoroughly mad elephant whose 
restraining hook is Tala. Tala creates the right order where there is 
either too much or too little of it.” The phenomenon of musical time as 
a whole is designated by the word tala with a widening of its original 
meaning of ‘palm of the hand’ and, musically, ‘stressed time-unit’ or 
‘strong beat’, This semantic development in itself indicates a note- 
worthy historical change of approach to music, which I shall have to 
refer to briefly a little later on. 

In the same way as tala designates the rhythmical structure as a whole, 
the melodic concept of Indian music is embodied in the word raga. 
This, for all its exclusively Indian characteristics, is in essence a relative 
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of our ‘mode’. A piece in a certain raga, however great the differences, 
can be compared to a composition in one of the Greek or medieval 
modes. It is helpful to keep the fact in mind that there is no basic differ- 
ence, either in scale or in general construction, between a modern 
Indian raga and a European mode. In it we meet a relative, even if 
seemingly far removed. : 

Since we are going to deal especially with raga, it is best to mention 
at least the characteristics of one specimen to give the basis of the 
aesthetic speculations under review. 

Imagine a basic scale, pentatonic by omission of the second and the 
fifth degrees. (The names of the seven notes of the octave in the Indian 
system of music are sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, and ni.) In this case, conse- 
quently, ri and pa are missing. In addition, ni is weak and ma is sharp so 
that the basic scale prominently displays the interval of the augmented 
fourth. Each raga has its own individual way of approaching and stress- 
ing special notes and intervals of its basic scale. This structural picture 
varies, of course, from raga to raga, sometimes very considerably some- 
times only in detail, but still significantly enough to justify the second 
structure being considered as a raga by itself. 

So far for the musical substratum of the raga, but what about its 
aesthetic appreciation? The aesthetic picture evoked by this melodic 
pattern usually presents the same scene, viz., one male character and some 
ladies enjoying life on a swing, and they, all three of them, represent this 
raga, the Raga Hindola (modern Hindol), Hindola meaning swing. 

How is it possible that music gives rise to so well defined a picture? 
One of the modern explanations is that this picture is meant for medita- 
tion. The artist should contemplate it and meditate on it and then start 
playing, expressing its essence. Possibly that sometimes is really done, 
but it certainly explains nothing. 

Is it possible at all to trace at least an outline of how this came about? 
The concept of riga is so inextricably interwoven with the whole sys- 
tem of Indian music as we know it that it seems unthinkable that it 
should not have been there from the very beginning. It is India’s unique 
way of approach to music from the technical and at the same time from 
the emotional side. Even though in different schools and in different 
areas the same raga name often designates different tonal structures (the 
Hindol I have just mentioned was in a North Indian tradition) and may 
designate different emotional overtones and so give rise to different 
pictures, the two aspects can never be separated and few people would 
doubt the essential musical nature of this phenomenon as a whole. 

As we know it now it belongs to music as an independent art. 
Especially where—in as many parts of North India—the character 
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and shape of each raga require to be established anew by the artist 
at each performance by means of an alapa (musical exposition) which 
may last for an hour or more, it is difficult to think of raga as belonging 
to music as a mere auxiliary art. There is no possible doubt that for 
several hundred years and quite possibly much longer than that India 
has indeed regarded music as an art in its own right, but the fact 
remains that our earliest data on ‘the structure and character of Indian 
music amount to a description not of an independent art but of a hand- 
maiden to dramatic art (leaving aside liturgical music, which in any case 
never could have an independent existence). In the Bharatanatyasastra, 
the treatise which contains the oldest theoretical and practical musical 
data extant, music is mentioned only in so far as it fits into the frame- 
work of theatrical performances. There undoubtedly was music outside 
the theatre but we have no means to know what it sounded like. As 
Bharata describes it, it is primarily vocal and in that respect is like the 
music of the Vedic liturgy. Instrumental music is put very definitely in 
the second place as an accessory to the voice. Even the rhythmical aspect 
is connected with the laws of prosody. Although the term tāla is used, 
the rhythmical system as described is not governed by strong beats 
marking the beginning of the different periods—as in modern times— 
but by the quantity of the component parts, in very close parallel to and 
modelled on the laws of prosody. With the conservatism characteristic of 
all Indian theoretical treatises, later texts are markedly reluctant to relin- 
quish the ancient terminology and we find many current technical 
terms dating from those initial stages but the modern connotation is 
often very different from the original meaning. As the scope of music 
gradually widened, however, the old set of technical terms proved in- 
sufficient and new terms were coined. Raga was one of them, as far as 
we can see. Still even raga, now paramount in music as an independent 
art, betrays its original connection with the theatre and its aesthetic 
conventions. 
- It is to some extent possible to follow the structural metamorphoses of 
a number of current ragas through several centuries of musical tradition, 
but not without going into lengthy musicological explanations which 
would be out of place here. Equally interesting, however, is the growth 
of emotional and aesthetic concepts, gradually leading to the modern, or 
at least late-medieval, elaboration in which the original raga as a single 
concept is split into masculine ragas and feminine raginis, belonging to 
certain periods of the day or the night, or to a special season of the year, 
and suggesting very definite scenes of joy, love, sorrow, loneliness or 
even separation. 

The emotional effect of music has been recognized and analysed as far 
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back as we can go in Indian musical history, viz., in the BharatandtyaSastra, 
As I briefly mentioned a few moments ago, we also find the earliest 
practical indications as to the size of intervals, scale construction and so 
on in that same remarkable book. Not surprisingly, considering the 
character of the book as a whole, the definition of the different emotions 
connected with the various notes of the standard scale is given in terms 
of the theatrical (or rhetorical) rasa-bhava theory which was used to 
define the emotional contents of the play (or poem) as a whole. 

A remarkable feature of the Indian aesthetic theory, whether con- 
nected with the theatre or with poetry, is the basic importance attached 
to the analysis of the interaction of performer and audience. It is realized 
that, whatever the beauty of poem or play, this goes for nothing unless 
there is an audience which can grasp its beauty. The listener should be 
‘sahrdaya’—of the same heart—in the first place. Secondly, he should be 
‘rasika’, that is to say able to enjoy or feel ‘rasa’, the first component of 
the just-mentioned compound ‘rasa-bhava’. 

‘Rasa’ is a difficult word with innumerable shades of meaning, all of 
them in closer or wider relation to the basic meaning of the word, juice 
or essence. It is the essence as well as the experience of joy or satisfaction 
when one is tasting or realizing something that is tasted or conveyed, 
and in the last instance it can stand for the heavenly bliss which pervades 
the soul when experiencing unity with God. Raslila is the dance the 
shepherdesses perform round Krishna, a dance born from the rasa of the 
realization of His nearness to them. It stands to reason that this ex- 
perience of rasa does not follow the impact of a natural phenomenon, 
nor is its physical effect comparable to what is engendered by witnessing 
a stirring or shocking real event. Thus it is possible to distil rasa from a 
sad happening on the stage or described in a good poem. 

As far as the stage is concerned this rasa-creating something is con- 
veyed by the actor by means of his ‘abhinaya’. This may be his words, in 
which case it is called ‘vacikabhinaya’; his movement, when it is 
‘angikabhinaya’; or his apparel, when it falls under the heading 
‘aharyabhinaya’. There is a fourth, more elusive, category called 
‘svabhavikabhinaya’ which is sometimes taken to refer to what he con- 
veys by means of his own personality. What he conveys rests on the 
bhava of his text, a word which in a general sense may be rendered by 
‘mood’. Bhiava is thus inherent to whatever he is conveying. Each bhava 
is transmuted by the art of the actor into something which may awaken 
the corresponding rasa in the mind and heart of the listener, provided 
he is ‘sahrdaya’. It is realized that the love depicted on the stage is not 
the physical phenomenon love, nor is the enjoyment of the rasika the 
physical satisfaction of a real act of love. 
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Bharata puts it very strongly: na bhavahino rasah, there is no rasa 
without bhava, and—stressing the reverse relationship—he adds, na 
bhavo rasavarjitah, no bhava is devoid of rasa. 

As usual there is a proliferation of subdivisions both of rasa and of 
bhava, but especially of the latter. The prevailing mood of a given piece 
can be permanent or it may be transient, contributory, or what have 
you, all these aspects interacting on one another and so modifying the 
nature of the resultant rasa. That, however, need not detain us here. 
In connection with the dependence of music on the different rasas and 
bhāvas we have only to take notice of the main categories which, in 
Bharata’s treatise, are eight in number. As we shall see presently, a ninth 
rasa was added at a later stage. 

These eight are distributed among the seven notes of the octave, one 
or more related rasas being attached to each note, some of them sharing 
the same rasas. As you remember, the sequence started from sa: sa, ri, 
ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. Their rasas are as follows:! ma and pa, that is to say 
the fourth and the fifth of the tonal sequence, belong to the rasa of love 
(śrůgāra) and the rasa of laughter (hasya). These rasas often form a com- 
pound—“‘hasyasrigaran’. Next follow the sa and the ri, both connected 
with the same triad of rasas, vira (heroism), raudra (fierceness) and 
adbhuta (wonder or stupefaction). The third and the seventh of the note- 
sequence, ga and ni (as you see, a fifth apart and, incidentally, forming 
minor intervals against the sa, viz. a minor third and a minor seventh) 
are linked with the sentiment of karuna (pity). Remains the dha, the 
sixth of the sequence, which is linked with another, frequently linked 
pair of rasas, bibhatsa and bhayanaka (disgust and fear). 

Incidentally this indication of the rasas as attached to single notes is 
given to instrumentalists as an answer to a request to the author from a 
body of wise men, to explain the rasas with regard to the notes played on 
instruments, and consequently it concerns separate notes which was alt 
the instrumentalist® accompanying the vocal line was concerned with, 
in order to avoid playing the wrong note and so disturb the prevailing 
atmosphere of the song. One finds exactly the same instruction in the 
lines immediately preceding the ones I have just quoted, taken from the 
29th chapter of the NatyaSastra, the second of the six devoted to music. 
In those preceding verses Bharata speaks of singers, not of instrumenta- 
lists, the singers being of course the more important category in this 
context. 

One must be clear in one’s mind that these notes, sa, ri, ga, and so on, 
were not connected with a fixed pitch like our c, d, e, and so on. Each 
singer could choose his sa at a pitch which suited him. Consequently the 
indication that ga should be connected with the sentiment of pity had 
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no meaning at all until one knew which of the notes heard was the sa. 
Ga exists only in relation to sa. Only by knowing the sa could onc 
recognize the ga in its melodic (and thus emotional) context. The 
instrumentalist would have tuned his instrument to the singer’s sa in any 
case, and consequently would need no further indication to be kept on 
the right track. In essence the principle that notes are identifiable only in 
melodic elaboration is the same as the modal principle in the West. One 
accepts one basic scale with a fixed succession of tones and semitones (as 
for instance our major scale) and this scale can be started at any pitch. 
Side by side with this one tonal sequence one has, however, a number of 
others (as, for instance, our minor scale) with a different arrangement of 
tones and semitones which also remains unaltered at whatever pitch 
one chooses to start. This concept is easily grasped if one considers each 
of the notes of the original sequence in turn as the initial one of a new 
tone-row with an existence in its own right. 

It stands to reason that from a basic scale with seven notes one can 
derive six other scales and that is exactly what we find in India and in 
the West: the seven primary ‘jatis’ of the BharatanatyaSastra and the 
Greek and subsequent Gregorian modes. From these seven primary 
jatis the NatyaSastra fashions eleven more by combination and permuta- 
tion. This is possible because a jati is more than a succession of neutral 
notes at cert.in given intervals. The different degrees of the series are 
invested with a varying amount of importance (the 4th and the sth 
being singled out from the beginning as being prominent), but several 
other rules are laid down as well. In order to transform a bare scale into 
a jati no less than ten different characteristics will have to be fixed. In 
the first place, of course, one has to know the important notes and fore- 
most among them is the amfa, the melodic centre. 

The singer has to know his jati and Bharata says: “The note which is 
strong, the note in fact which is the resting place of the jati—in the rasa 
connected with that note the melody should be sung by the performers.’ 
The way in which such a prominent note was to be made conscious to 
the listener in performance probably did not differ in essentials from 
what is practised today. The usual definition of amfa as ‘the note which 
occurs often in performance’ is of course the obvious one, but there is no 
reason to suppose that the many subtle ways which Indian music now 
knows to bring out the prominence of certain notes in pure melody 
were late discoveries in the art of singing. The singer’s task was to 
present the jati in its proper emotional context and for that reason the 
knowledge of the amfa was essential for him. Hence the mention of the 
rasa of the améa for the benefit of the singer and that of the bare notes 
for the instrumentalists. , 
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Now a difficulty arises because most of the jatis can have more than 
one amsa and consequently can be the vehicle of more than one rasa. 
This is, however, an entirely natural musical phenomenon, as by 
stressing a different degree in one single series of notes one can com- 
pletely change the atmosphere it creates. 

Naturally we find that in the NatyaSastra the eighteen (7 plus 11) 
available jatis give rise to as many melodic rasa-schemes as there are 
amsas; Bharata mentions sixty-three of them. There are a few jatis 
which have only one ama, and consequently represent one single rasa, 
but on the other hand we find one, called sadjamadhya, in which all the 
notes can be treated as amśa and can consequently be connected with all 
the rasas.4 

In spite of the rich stock of rhetorical terminology from which music 
was free to borrow, here was a phenomenon, and one of increasing 
importance as music developed, which obviously could not be covered 
by any of the terms in that field. It was related to rasa, but both wider 
and more restricted in its application. Even Bharata was already looking 
for a term for it. Describing the phenomenon of amfa he says:5 ‘that in 
which raga (the charm) resides and from which it emanates’. Here we 
find the word raga used for that elusive quality which enables a com- 
position to convey a certain mood by stressing a particular note in a 
particular way. A little before this passage where the use of accidentals is 
discussed Bharata uses the same kind of expression, saying that the 
temporarily introduced sharps ‘guide the raga of the jati.’* It is conse- 
quently quite clear that there was need for a special term to denote this 
elusive power of notes to express certain feelings and generate a certain 
mood in the mind of executants and listeners alike: Raga, etymologic- 
ally connected with colour and emotion (the root rañj meaning to 
colour or to affect with emotion), was an apt choice. 

It was to take some centuries, however, before this word became a 
definite technical term of music. If we can believe the author’s own 
words, it was Mataiga who first initiated that tradition. In his Brhaddest 
he follows the exposition of the jatis, in close accordance with Bharata’s 
rules, with a chapter on the characteristics of raga. This is introduced in 
the time honoured manner by a request put in the mouth of some sages 
interrogating the author: ‘You must tell what is meant by the word 
raga, what its characteristics are and likewise what its development is.’ 
Matanga said: “The shape of the system of ragas which has not been 
mentioned by Bharata and his successors, we shall now elucidate in all 
its particulars in theory and practice.” It is quite clear that raga in its 
technical sense must combine a reference to some kind of arrangement 
of musical sounds as well as emotional qualities. It was Mataiga’s task to 
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explain that in words. For that purpose he has recourse to the word 
‘dhvani’, which makes it likely that he lived in a period when Ananda- 
vardhana’ s ‘dhvani’-theory had gained fairly general currency, that is to 
say after the ninth century. The double nature of the phenomenon of 
raga is expressed in the following words in the next verse: “That some- 
thing in sound which is affected with feeling by some special arrange- 
ment of notes, or by a different “dhvani”, is riga by general consent of 
the wise.’ For the special arrangement of notes Matanga uses the word 
‘svaravarna’. Etymologically varna means colour and, in conjunction 
with alarhkāra (ornament), is regularly used in poetics. The two terms 
have been taken over by writers on music. ‘Alarhkāra’ is obvious, of 
course; we too speak of ornaments in music. “Varnas’ in their musical 
sense refer to special note-sequences. When notes remain more or less on 
the same level it is called ‘sthayivarna’, when ascending or descending 
‘arohi’ and ‘avarohivarna’ respectively, and a mixture of the three pre- 
ceding ones is called ‘saficarivarna’. 

So we see that the first characteristic Waan gives in bis definition of 
raga is purely musical; the second, the appearance of a different ‘dhvani’, 
refers to the producing of a different emotional effect, even if the actual 
notes of the scale have remained the same. This in fact is the very 
phenomenon Bharata refers to when he mentions the change of rasa 
‘with the change of amsa in one and the same jati. 

Musically speaking dhvani refers to very much the same phenomenon 
as the rhetorical variety, viz. the elusive emotional effect of a well- 
constructed composition with all its appropriate varnas and alarhkaras 
but, in the case of music, also with the appropriate musical time. 
Matanga clearly derives his use of ‘dhvani’ from poetics, where it means 
the impact beyond the thing directly expressed. It is a sort of echo or 
resonance, as can be clearly understood says Prof. Renou (The dhvani in 
Indian Poetics, Adyar Library Bulletin, vol. XVII, 1-2, May 1954) from 
the often quoted etymology ‘that by which real meaning (of verse or 
poem) resounds—‘“‘dhvanyate”. The dhvani in poetics is an element 
which is susceptible of being suggested (vyafijya) and which, at least in 
higher poetry, prevails over the element expressed (vacya). “Prevails”: 
that is to say “is more striking”. Here again appears the idea of the verb 
dhvanyate, the thing by which a (secret) meaning “resounds”. People 
endowed with intuition (pratibha) are able to grasp that meaning. The 
participation of the listener (or reader) seems as necessary here as it is 
relevant in the case of rasa.’ So far Prof. Renou. . 

You see how very relevant this term is for what Matañgā considers 
the essential emotional characteristic of ‘raga’. 

- Matahga seems to accept dhvani as a single phenomenon, and does not 
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introduce classifications and variations. It stands to reason, however, 
that in the succession of treatises on poetics this concept did not escape 
the usual process of classification, division and subdivision. You may 
guess the virulence of that disease by the fact that one author by the 
name of Mammata enumerates 10,404 varieties of dhvani. 

Up to this point in his treatise Matanga has not as yet given any 
explicit indication of the connection of bis newly evolved riga-system 
with the theatre, but in his description of the individual rāgas which 
follows it becomes quite clear that they are thought of most frequently 
in relation to certain episodes on the stage. Generally speaking his ter- 
minology is identical with that used by Bharata and the emotions in- 
volved are strictly classed under the headings of the accepted rasas 
which, however, at that time included the §antarasa, the sentiment of 
peace, not in evidence in Bharata’s system. For example, Matatiga’s 
‘bottaraga’ should be connected with the sentiment of peace. All the 
ragas are clearly indicated as having sprung from one or the other (or 
several) of Bharata’s jatis with an amfa relevant to its special rasa. 

The connection with definite episodes in dramatic performances also 
explains the author’s insistence on the proper musical time on a par with 
the melodic injunctions, as the wrong kind of rhythmic pulse would 
automatically destroy the desired atmosphere on the stage. To take one 
example. His raga bhinnasadja, which has dha as its amSa, appropriately 
belongs to the repellent and frightful rasas (bibhatsa and bhayanaka). 
Its place during the performance is, again appropriately, during scenes 
connected with the same rasas, e.g. when the hero enters hunting.® This 
raga has not survived to our days, but we can unhesitatingly accept these 
rules. Sometimes, however, we are faced with surprising statements and 
one is inclined to suspect that even in Matafga’s days this connection of 
the ama with very special rasas had not much real life in it any more. It 
was probably adhered to by Matafiga and others because it was found in 
the Natyasatra. Let us look at a raga with which we are still familiar in 
classical music, Hindola which I mentioned at the beginning of this talk. 
Matanga states that it is to be performed during scenes of enjoyment of 
love—very much in accordance with the modern connotation—but still 
it is supposed to express the rasas connected with the heroic series 
(heroism, fierceness and wonder). This certainly is stated merely in order 
to conform to the accepted connotation of its amsa which is given as sa. 

There is, as yet, no sign at all of personification, but it is quite under- 
standable how in the course of some centuries and under the influence 
of the custom of depicting scenes figuring leading male and female 
characters (the nayaka~niyika—hero and heroine—tradition) one should 
begin to find that pictures representing episodes invariably connected 
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with certain rigas on the stage eventually came to be regarded as 
representing the mood of that episode and, by inference, even the raga 
itself. In that way a hero hunting could very well have depicted the 
riga bhinnasadja, and the name ‘hindola’ in its connection with the 
enjoyment of love—especially with regard to Radha-Krishna—might 
very well have resulted in a picture of love sporting on a swing as the 
image of that raga. 

How do we account, however, for the enormous number of raga 
pictures not readily connected with the stage? Here, I think, I may 
safely recall the 10,404 varieties of dhvani enumerated by Mammata, a 
proliferation entirely unconnected with any practical application of the 
dhvani principle in real life. Having created a really worthwhile con- 
cept, it then becomes necessary to spin this out into its finest possible 
ramifications. When Matatiga lived the great tradition of dramatic art 
was coming to a close, but music had many centuries of independent 
development before it. In the field of aesthetics, the old riga names were 
kept in use even when transferred to fresh tonal sequences, innumerable 
new ones were created in imitation of the old theatrical ones, and of 
course they had to have their own elaborate and detailed emotional 
connotations as well, if possible in even greater detail so that the picture 
might lack no feature that could possibly be attached to the original 
rasa concept. 

Musically raga developed and expanded away from this tendency and 
the purely musical aspect gradually became totally divorced from the 
graceful ladies and conquering heroes belonging to the phantom world 
of a long since dead classical theatre. The only real link was the beautiful 
names they continued to bear and the sentimental attachment to the 
treasured miniatures which professed to embody the raga in question: a 
new and independent art hidden under the cloak of ancient conventions. 
Its main purpose is still the appeal to the emotions of a sahrdaya audience, 
but the emotions have long since outgrown the old stage conventions 
which are the basis of the charming but limited miniature scenes in- 
verse or painting. 
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THE BRITISH SOCIETY OF AESTHETICS—ANNUAL MEETING 


Tus Annual Meeting was held on and October with the President in the Chair. Resigna- 
tions were accepted from E. F. Carritt on grounds of age and from Professor Stuart 
Hampshire, who has gone to the U.S.A. Professor Ruth Saw was appointed Vice- 
President and Professor Richard Wollheim and Mr. F. P. Chambers to the Executive 
Comuuittee. The remaining officers and Committee were reappointed. 

The Financial statement and the Report of the Executive Committee for 1962-3 were 
accepted. 

A motion by Mr. A. Whittick, seconded by Miss P. M. Scotte, was carried: that the: 
Executive Committee should consider expanding the objects of the Society by taking 
express powers to make representations to public or private institutions where aesthetic 


matters were not being given appropriate consideration. 
R. M. 
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To ANYONE approaching the study of ballet with knowledge of other 
arts, what stands out most clearly is the poverty of its traditions, In 
painting the artist of today is aware of predecessors going back tens of 
thousands of years to the anonymous geniuses who worked in the caves 
of Lascaux and Altamira. Traditions are not so long in arts dependent on 
notation, but an epic poem like Gilgamesh takes us back about 5,000 
years, and even in music we are aware of a European tradition going 
back over five hundred years and incorporating scores of masterpieces 
in an enormous variety of styles. 

What we find in ballet is pathetic by comparison. The earliest ballct 
to survive more or less intact dates from 1786—Galeotti’s Amors og 
Ballet-mesterens Luner; unfortunately this is no more than a suite of 
divertissements. (In fact Galeotti, over a very long lifetime, composed a 
large number of ballets with ambitious themes such as those of Dido 
(1777) and Romeo and Juliet (1811); but his successor in Copenhagen— 
Bournonville—took care that all of these were dropped, and only one 
trifle preserved.) Then there are fragments of La Fille Mal Gardée, also 
choreographed in 1786 (by Dauberval in Bordeaux). A version of this 
by Didelot was preserved in Russia and various versions of the latter 
are still to be seen from time to time in Russia and elsewhere, though 
unfortunately the staging of a completely new version of this ballet by 
Ashton for the Royal Ballet makes the fate of what survives in old 
dancers’ memories very precarious. (Ashton’s version has many merits: 
the trouble is that it may well replace the historic one, instead of taking 
its place alongside it.) 

We have to move forward many years before we meet any further 


ballets surviving into the twentieth century. The work that launched 
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the Romantic Ballet was La Sylphide, choreographed by Filippo Tag- 
lioni in 1832; this was lost, but by a lucky chance the great Bournonville 
staged his own version in Copenhagen in 1836—a version probably 
much better than the original—and this has been preserved with remark- 
able fidelity (along with a number of other Bournonville ballets) by the 
Royal Danish Ballet. 

Of all the works of Bournonville’s great contemporary Perrot only 
one survives—Giselle—and that was his very first major work. (He 
first worked on this ballet anonymously, composing the title role for 
Carlotta Grisi, but the ballet we know is derived from a version entirely 
revised by him in Russia.) Giselle has been preserved with great fidelity 
in Russia; no matter how far-reaching the changes in other ballets, 
Giselle was always regarded as sacrosanct and even the Bolshoi version 
is remarkably faithful. An Italo-Russian version of Coppélia survives— 
we have no way of knowing how much (if any) of the original French 
choreography of 1870 remains—but only two other important ballets 
survive from the nineteenth century, The Sleeping Beauty and Swan Lake, 
both with music by Tchaikovsky. (The Nutcracker is only of musical 
interest: choreographically it is a nullity, apart from the great pas de 
deux.) Don Quixote, which survives in Gorsky’s version of the Petipa 
original, is little more than a series of bravura entrées, with little relation 
to the Cervantes novel; and the surviving Petipa ballets such as Ray- 
monda and La Bayadére are very conventional. There we have the sum 
total of the so-called ‘classics’ surviving into the twentieth century: 
nothing by such geniuses as Sallé, Noverre and Vigano, and very little 
by anyone else but Bournonville and Petipa. 

Even in ballets produced in the twentieth century—in fact within 
living memory—the losses have been very serious; for ballets which 
have in them choreography worthy of the name (i.e. freshly composed 
dance-images, as distinct from enchainements of classroom steps) duffer 
very badly in transmission. Any dancer working without guidance from 
the choreographer tends to change the choreography insensibly from 
week to week, moulding the line and the rhythms into patterns which 
are comfortable for him to perform; and when the role is handed over 
(usually by one dancer teaching it to another) the changes are often 
enormous; moreover they are cumulative, so that after a few years the 
choreographer (if still alive) can hardly recognize his handiwork. The 
ballet-master getting to work on the results of this transmission from 
dance to dancer, and seeking to liven up something which seems to him 
rather pointless (because badly danced, or untrue to the original), is very 
likely to make further changes. One can see the end-product of this 
process very clearly in a ballet like Les Sylphides, for the versions of the 
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various solos and group dances differ a good deal from company to 
company. (Here we have a combination of many factors: faulty trans- 
mission from dancer to dancer, alterations by ballet-masters, and a 
muddled heritage from various versions by Fokine.) In the great Tudor 
ballets—above all in Dark Elegies, composed from start to finish in 
imaginative dance-images—the changes in the absence of the choreo- 
grapher have been particularly debilitating, though some very fine 
artists like Gillian Martlew and Anna Truscott do wonders with what 
survives. : 

The losses caused by imperfect transmission (or complete failure of 
transmission) are serious enough; but perhaps even more serious is the 
depressing effect on new choreography of the weakness of the balletic 
heritage at any time. In fact every so often the art of ballet has to be 
re-created almost from scratch after a period of decadence in which 
people almost forget that ballet ever was a major art. (We are just now 
emerging from such a period; fortunately it has been a relatively short 
one because in ballet as in the other arts the pace of change has speeded 
up.) Any artist (and above all any artist working in the theatre, where 
problems of co-ordination between the arts are unusually exacting) needs 
a wide background of knowledge: in fact if he is really original, he is 
more likely to find the sort of stimulus he needs in the work of artists 
who lived centuries ago than in that of his immediate predecessors, 
whose work will in all probability seem to him impossibly dreary and 
stale. But in ballet this can happen only to a very small extent: the 
works which survive are those which happened to suit the widely- 
varying tastes of a series of generations, not the tough, spiky master- 
pieces—the equivalents of the poems of Donne, the late quartets of 
Beethoven, the paintings of Bosch. A young composer, for example, 
can learn a great deal about orchestration by studying the scores of a 
composer like Rimsky-Korsakov: not so the young choreographer. 

In the absence of a notation choreography has inevitably failed to” 
achieve the same sort of development in subtlety and complexity that 
has been going on in music ever since it has been written down: working 
on paper the composer can keep the whole of his composition in view 
at one time, both horizontally and vertically, and so he can say things 
that would be impossible if he had to work entirely from memory. Of 
course great things are possible without notation, as is proved by the 
achievements of Indian classical instrumentalists, singers and dancers 
who improvise within strict rules; but these artists are inevitably con- 
fined to what is possible within the range of their own achievements as 
executants, and also to what is possible in collaboration with a drummer. 
Western ballet has muddled through to a strange position half-way 
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between the Western and Eastern modes: like Eastern music and dancing 
it is transmitted by memory only, but it is not improvised and like 
Western music it relies to a major extent on the composer passing on 
his ideas to others for execution. 

The harsh facts of time and money are here of crucial importance. In 
fact there is the most extreme and crippling conflict between the 
artistic needs of the choreographer and almost any ballet company’s 
available resources of money and rehearsal time. Tudor took two years 
to create Dark Elegies, gradually evolving the new kind of dance-image 
needed to express what he had in mind; and even at the first night (in 
1937) the ballet was by no means complete. He was only able to work 
in this way—a way necessary to him, and in fact to any choreographer 
attempting something comparable—because the company with which 
he worked (the Ballet Club, or Ballet Rambert as it was known at its 
annual West End seasons) was not run on commercial lines: the dancers 
who appeared at the Mercury Theatre twice a week were paid only 
their fares. This could not go on indefinitely and when Tudor set up 
his own company he was quite unable to stage the ambitious new works 
he had in mind. A generation earlier Diaghilev was able to allow 
Nijinsky the scores of rehearsals he needed for his revolutionary works 
L’ Aprés-Midi d Un Faune and The Rite of Spring, because of the availa- 
bility of large subsidies from wealthy patrons; but that, too, could not 
and did not last. 

Nowadays a company like the Royal Ballet’s touring company or the 
Ballet Rambert, giving seven performances a week, can manage only 
a relatively small number of hours of studio work each week—and 
most of that goes in classes and rehearsals needed to fill gaps in ballets in 
the repertoire; a choreographer working on a new ballet is lucky if he 
is given half-a-dozen hours a week—and possibly not one of those hours 
with his full cast. A company based on Covent Garden, giving about 
four performances a week, is somewhat better off, but even here the 
time available is extremely limited. In fact a choreographer is likely to 
spend at least half the very limited time available to him simply teaching 
the steps and has not much time for polishing them and producing the 
dancers. This puts a great premium on choreography so conventional 
(ie. based on familiar classroom patterns) that dancers can pick it up 
quickly and build it up in ways familiar to them from class work and 
from other equally conventional ballets, so that it will look effective 
on stage. In fact it is hard to imagine anything remotely equivalent to 
Dark Elegies being staged in England today: a choreographer might 
dream about it, but he would be unwise to put too much of his creative 
energies into the dream. (It is significant that Tudor never staged the 
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Proust ballet he dreamed about for a long time: after he had been 
working for Ballet Theatre for several years, and might have been able 
to stage it, he had moved on a long way artistically and the project 
repelled him.) 

All the factors crippling the development of ballet with which we 
have been concerned are connected in one way or another with ballet’s 
illiteracy. It remained illiterate not because choreographers and ballet- 
masters were unaware of the importance of notation: on the contrary, 
attempts to invent a satisfactory system of dance notation can be traced 
back to the beginning of the fifteenth century—in fact to the very 
beginnings of ballet. Some inventors showed a great deal of ingenuity 
and their inventions were used for a time, mainly by themselves; but 
they did not survive the death of their inventors and there was no 
regular progress. Meanwhile music notation became standardized and 
gradually developed from century to century in harmony with the 
development of music—and in fact it made this‘development possible. 
Music notation took its place at the very core of all study of music and 
all composition, whereas dance notation remained on the fringe of 
ballet. In the late eighteenth century we find the great choreographer 
and theoretician Noverre rejecting notation out-ofhand, because it 
provided no record of many important aspects of choreography. 

Noverre was quite justified in his attitude: the notations developed 
up to then could not record any of the subtleties which made his 
choreography dramatically expressive and in fact they assumed the use 
of conventional classroom steps in a conventional way, so that they were 
no more than an aid to the ballet-master’s memory. In the nineteenth 
century various attempts were made to develop more comprehensive 
systems—among them the Stepanov system, an adaptation of music 
notation, which Sergueyev used to jog his memory when he revived 
Russian ballets for the Vic-Wells Ballet and the International Ballet. 
Then in the middle twenties of the present century Laban developed a 
system which incorporated his theories about modern dance; based on 
the icosahedron, it used symbols to represent various directions in space 
(up, forward, down, etc.). This was suited to the dance of the period, 
but in recent years attempts to adapt it to ballet have come up against 
great obstacles; for here great precision is needed and even the simplest 
poses and steps are in fact of great complexity. 

The problem which baffled the inventors of systems of dance notation, 
century after century, was that they had to record something far more 
complex than music or speech: they had to set down in two dimensions, 
on paper, the movements of all parts of the body in three dimensions 
of space and one of time. It is possible to invent a system of notation 
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giving a complete record of all movement, and also to invent one which 
is simple and practical. What seems impossible is to reconcile these two 
contradictory requirements. To achieve completeness a great many 
symbols are needed, and these make any such notation very slow to 
write and read—in fact quite unsuited to the tough conditions of work 
in a ballet company where time is always in short supply. Such com- 
plexity makes the notations useless for choreographers (who need some- 
thing which suggests in a clear and simple way the actual movement in 
space) and makes it intolerable to dancers (who are rarely intellectuals). 
In the early years of this century, the Stepanov notation was taught at 
the Maryinsky, but the dancers hated it, and forgot it as soon as possible. 

This was the situation which confronted Joan and Rudolf Benesh in 
1947 when they set to work on dance notation. That they succeeded 
where so many other brilliant people had failed was probably due to two 
things: they started with a correct understanding of the very complex 
nature of the problem, and they brought together a wide variety of 
talents and experience (in addition to inventiveness and originality): in 
fact the problems they faced were (like many others which have baffled 
scientists for years) too complex for any one person to solve. Joan 
Benesh was a dancer, producer and choreographer; Rudolf Benesh was 
a very unusual combination of painter (with a special feeling for line 
and a fondness for drawing dancers) and musician. 

They adopted two principles as fundamental. First, the system of 
notation had to begin and remain essentially visual (without the efflores- 
cence of symbols which made previous systems impractical); and, 
second, it had to be integrated with music notation, taking advantage 
of the centuries of development of the latter and simplifying the work 
of relating the dancing to the music. They held fast to these guiding 
principles through all the years of development as they moved on from 
recording the movements of one dancer to the scoring of complete 
ballets. In fact the two principles helped them to maintain the essential 
combination of simplicity and completeness and at the same time to 
make the whole system homogeneous. (Any one problem could be 
solved in a variety of ways—but only one solution was true to the basic 
pattern, and to find this solution often demanded months or even years 
of work.) 

But the germ-invention came very quickly to Rudolf Benesh after 
the problem had been posed to him by Joan Benesh. The germ-inven- 
tion had the simplicity of genius: as with so many great inventions, it 
looks quite obvious by hindsight. Rudolf Benesh took the five-line. 
stave of music, and imagined a dancer standing in front of it, as if it 
were a wall. Simple marks on the stave recorded the positions of the 
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hands and the feet and made it possible to reconstruct the line of the 
body very accurately so long as the dancer remained in the plane of 
the ‘wall’ and did not bend his arms or legs. If he bent his arms or legs, 
crosses indicated the position of elbows or knees. And if he moved out 
of the plane of the ‘wall’, simple changes in the signs indicated extension 
in the third dimension, in front of or behind the ‘wall’. 

This was only the beginning. The Beneshes then found that they 
could draw movement-lines, uniting an infinite number of positions of 
the limbs and showing the exact path of movement in space: this was 
something completely new in notation, making it possible to compress 
an enormous amount of information into one simple line easily drawn 
and easily read; in fact the movement-lines were just as important as 
the original germ-invention. Now it was possible to make a single but 
precise and complete record of the dancing of a single person no matter 
what technique or style was used or how unconventional the dance- 
images; and this in turn made it possible to build up a full score without 
generating a mass of symbolsso complex that no one could read them. In 
fact the Beneshes had to develop systems for showing, at each moment 
in time, the movements of the limbs, trunk, head, etc. of each person 
on the stage; the rhythm of his movements, and their relationship with 
the rhythm of the music; his position on the stage; the direction he 
faced and the direction he moved—two quite distinct things; his spatial 
relationship to the other dancers; and many other things. By this time 
Joan Benesh had joined the Royal Ballet, and she tried out all their 
solutions of the various problems on ballets in the repertoire (which 
covered a variety of styles). 

A great deal has happened since those early pioneering days. The 
Benesh Notation is now established as an important element within 
British ballet, and is spreading to other countries. It is taught to the 
students in the schools associated with the two leading British companies 
(the Royal Ballet and the Ballet Rambert) and notators are at work in 
companies in eight countries apart from Britain. The work is naturally 
most advanced in the Royal Ballet, which has two staff notators. 

From the point of view of a company like the Royal Ballet notation is 
of vital importance because it speeds up and makes far more accurate 
the revival of a ballet that has been dropped from the repertoire or has 
to be transferred to another section of the company. In fact the scores 
are so accurate and so easily read that notators who do not know a ballet 
can produce it from the score—as happened recently when a staff 
notator of the Royal Ballet’s touring company produced Sylvia for 
this company. In future years, when enough dancers trained in notation 
have joined a company, the producers will be able to hand out parts for 
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the dancers to learn in the same way that producers of plays hand out 
scripts to the actors. 

The eventual impact on choreography is likely to be of great im~ 
portance and is bound to be a complex one. The choreographer can 
work out his ballets on paper before reaching the rehearsal room, trying 
out various ways of making his effects and evolving structures in space 
and time far more complex than those possible when (as in the past) 
he had to rely on his memory and that of the dancers. One thing at 
least is certain: he is likely to make a more subtle use of music. Already 
one can see some possibilities for the future in the compositions of 
students at the Royal Ballet school, produced as an integral part of their 
studies of notation itself and based on close analysis of the music by 
means of a rhythm notation developed for this purpose. The choreo- 
graphic score taken to rehearsal can incorporate the results of trials on 
dancers and the choreographer can concentrate on production, using 
assistants to teach the movements: this will make it possible for a 
choreographer to achieve far more original and expressive images 
within the time available. 

But the indirect results of the rise of notation are likely to be equally 
far-reaching. Now, at last, it is becoming possible for young choreo- 
graphers to master their craft by analysing the works of the great 
masters of the past and present, just as young film directors do at great 
film schools such as the one at Lodz, cradle of a number of great Polish 
directors. At present young choreographers show a sadly limited notion 
of the nature and potentialities of choreography and their attempts at 
producing original work, breaking away from what they know, tend 
to be pathetically empty—being no more than experiments for the 
sake of experiment. 

What we are concerned with here is something so new that when an 
Institute was formed to foster its development a new name had to be 
coined: choreology. The Institute of Choreology was, in fact, formed 
in July of 1962, with a number of objects—among them the forma- 
tion of a library of choreographic scores (not only of important ballets, 
but also of traditional classical and folk dances of the East and West); 
study and analysis of scores; and the fostering of training in composition. 

Choreology—the study of all forms of dance through notation—is 
still only in its early stages; but enough work has already been done to 
give hints of the sort of discoveries that will be made. When Joan 
Benesh notated Petrushka she discovered aspects of Fokine’s choreo- 
graphy which had never been suspected before, because they could only 
emerge when the ‘polychory’ (choreographic counterpoint) was spread 
out on a page. Looking at the score of the Finale of the dance of the 
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nurses, coachmen and grooms in Scene 4, she found this pattern: ~ 


Bar rı 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 IO II 12 13 I4 
Men a a b c d def ggh iaa 
Women A B C CDDEFggAB 


Against musical phrases of fourteen bars the men and women dance 
in phrases of twelve bars, but the men start two bars ahead of the 
women and keep this separation through this section of the dance. 
Though the men and women have different steps fitted to the music 
in different ways, their dances combine together in a delightfully satis- 
fying manner, partly because they have the same structure within the 
phrase (apart from the choreographic cadence h, i which is not found 
in the women’s dance), Whaz is more (and this is a stroke of genius) 
Fokine unites the two phrases with a repeated pattern of steps g, g which 
is performed both by the men and the women at relatively the same 
point in their respective phrases. 

The importance of this sort of analysis for aspirant choreographers is 
obvious: by combining their studies with exercises in composition (on 
paper and with dancers) they can move forward towards a professional 
mastery of their art which up to now has been possible only for the 
isolated genius. Knowledge and training cannot, of course, provide a 
substitute for talent; what they can do is help the choreographer to 
make the most of his talent—and this is what the art of ballet desperately 
needs at the present time, when the fashionable styles of recent decades 
are clearly moribund and there is a real chance of new and creative 
styles emerging. 
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AMONG THE spate of paperback editions which for some years past has signalized the 
faith of publishers in a mew taste for serious reading the generous allocation made for 
aesthetics and related themes offers a gratifying indication of the measure in which this 
hitherto restricted interest has spread more widely. The following selection is frankly and 
indeed necessarily subjective. Readers of this journal may none the less find it convenient 
to have listed and grouped some of the works in the field which are now obtainable in 
cheaper editions.* ; 


Works BEARING ON PHILOSOPHICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL AESTHETICS OR THEORY OF 
ART GENERALLY: 

S. H. Butcher: Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art (Dover). Clive Bell: 
Art (Grey Arrow). E. F. Carritt: The Theory of Beauty (Methuen University Paperbacks). 
R. G. Collingwood: The Principles of Art (Oxford Paperbacks). Ananda K. Coomaras- 
wamy: The Transformation of Nature in Art (Dover). John Dewey: Art as Experience 
(Capricorn). Emilio Estiu: Del Arte a la Historia en la Filosofia Moderna* (Universidad 
Nacional de La Plata). A. Fallico: Art and Existentialism (Spectrum). Sigmund Freud: 
Leonardo (Penguin). Roger Fry: Vision and Design (Pelican and Meridian). Francis Galton: 
Hereditary Genius (Fontana). Etienne Gilson: Painting and Reality (Meridian). G. W. F. 
Hegel: On Tragedy (Anchor). T. E. Hulme: Speculations (Routledge Paperbacks), Aldous 
Huxley: Doors of Perception (Penguin). Immanuel Kant: Observations on the Feeling of the 
Beautiful and Sublime. Transl. John T. Goldthwait* (Cambridge University Press). 
Susanne K. Langer: Philosophy in a New Key (Mentor). Longinus: On the Sublime. Transl. 
G. M. A. Grube (Liberal Arts Press). L. Mumford: Art and Tecnics (Columbia University 
Press). F. W. Nietzsche: Birth of Tragedy (Anchor). José Ortega y Gasset: The Dehumani- 
zation of Art (Anchor). G. V. Plekhanov: Art and Social Life (Lawrence & Wishart). 
Herbert Read: The Meaning of Art* (Pelican); The Philosophy of Modern Art (Meridian) 
and Education through Art (Faber Paper Covered Editions). George Santayana: Sense of 
Beauty (Dover). J.-P. Sartre: Psychology of Imagination (Citadel). Esquisse Pune théorie des 
notions (Hermann, Paris). Leo Tolstoi: What is Art? (Liberal Arts Press). 


HISTORIES AND ANTHOLOGIES OF AESTHETICS: 
W. J. Bate: From Classic to Romantic (Torchbooks). Raymond Bayer: L'esthétique 


* Asterisk indicates that a book has been reviewed in this journal. 
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mondiale au XXe sidcle* (Presses Universitaires de France) and Histoire de P Esthétique” 
(Armand Colin). Anthony Blunt: Artistic Theory in Italy 1450-1600 (Oxford Paperbacks). 
William Gaunt: The Aesthetic Adventure (Penguin). A. A. de Gennaro: Philosophy of 
Benedetto Croce (Citadel). Susanne K. Langer: Reflections on Art* (Galaxy). Emilio Lledo 
Iñigo: El Concepto ‘Poiesis’ en la Filosofia Griega* (Instituto Luis Vives de Filosofia, 
Madrid). Joseph Margolis: Philosophy Looks at the Arts* (Scribner). Samuel H. Monk: 
The Sublime (Ann Arbor). Morris Philipson: Aesthetics Today* (Meridian). Lancelot Law 
Whyte: Aspects of Form (Lund Humphries). 


WRITINGS OF Artists: 

Haskell M. Bloch and H. Salinger (Ed.): The Creative Vision* (Evergreen). Malcolm 
Cowley: Writers at Work (Mercury). F. V. E. Delacroix: Journal. Ed. W. Pach (Ever- 
green). R. Gibson (Ed.): Modern French Poets on Poetry* (Cambridge University Press). 
Elizabeth G. Holt: A Documentary History of Art (Anchor. 2 vols.). Sir Joshua Reynolds: 
Discourses on Art (Collier). Pamela Taylor (Ed.): The Notebooks of Leonardo da Vinci 
(Mentor). 


ARCHITECTURE AND ORNAMENT: 

Peter Blake: Le Corbusier (Penguin). Pierre Francastel: Art et Technique aux XXe Siècle 
(Editions de Minuit). F. Gutheim (Ed.): Frank Lloyd Wright (Universal). E. Kaufman and 
B. Raeburn: Frank Lloyd Wright (Meridian). Le Corbusier: The Modulor (Faber). Emile 
Male: The Gothic Image (Fontana). Franz Sales Meyer: Handbook of Ornament (Dover). 
Erwin Panofsky: Gothic Architecture and Scholasticism (Meridian). Nikolaus Pevsner: 
Pioneers of Modern Design and Outline of European Architecture (Penguin). O. M. Richards: 
Introduction to Modern Architecture (Penguin). J. Ruskin: Seven Lamps of Architecture 
(Evergreen). Geoffrey Scott: The Architecture of Humanism (Methuen University Paper- 
backs and Doubleday Anchor). Sacheverell Sitwell: British Architects and Craftsmen (Pan). 
G. E. K. Smith: New Architecture of Europe (Pelican). A. Speltz: Styles of Ormament (Dover). 
Vitruvius: The Ten Books of Architecture. Trans. M. H. Morgan (Dover). 


AESTHETICS AND CRITICISM OF Music: 

W. D. Allen: Philosophies of Music History (Dover). Hector Berlioz: Evenings in the 
Orchestra (Peregrine). Deryck Cooke: The Language of Music (Oxford Paperbacks). Aaron 
Copland: Music and Imagination (Mentor). G. Cooper and L. B. Meyer: The Rhythmic 
Structure of Music* (Phoenix). Claude Debussy: “Monsieur Croche the Dilettante Hater’; 
Ferruccio Busoni: ‘Sketch of a New Esthetic of Music’; and Charles E. Ives: ‘Essays 
before a Sonata’ in one volume under the title Three Classics in the Aesthetics of Music 
(Dover). Edward J. Dent: Mozart’s Operas: A Critical Study (Oxford Paperbacks). R. 
Donington: Instruments of Music (Methuen University Paperbacks). G. Grove: Beethoven 
and his Nine Symphonies (Dover). E. Hanslick: The Beautiful in Music (Library of Liberal 
Arts). Rex Harris: Jazz (Pelican). Ralph Hill: The Symphony (Pelican). Paul Hindemuth: 
A Composer's World (Anchor). A. Jacobs: A New Dictionary of Music (Penguin). James 
Jeans Science and Music (Cambridge University Press). J. Kerman: The Elizabethan 
Madrigal* (Oxford Paperbacks). Constant Lambert: Music Ho! (Pelican). Leonard B. 
Meyer: Emotion and Meaning in Music* (Phoenix). Mozart’s Letters edited by Eric Blom 
(Pelican). C. E. Seashore: Psychology of Music (McGraw). George Bernard Shaw: G.B.S. 
oft Music (Pelican). Stravinsky: Poetics of Music (Random) and Stravinskp in Conversation 
with Robert Craft (Pelican). Donald Francis Tovey: The Forms of Music (Meridian). 
J-W. Turner: Mozart: The Man and his Works (Anchor). A. Wood: The Physics of Music 
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(Methuen). The following works mainly historical in character may also be mentioned: 
Jacques Barzun: Berlioz and his Century (Meridian). Martin Cooper: French Music from 
the Death of Berlioz to the Death of Fauré (Oxford Paperbacks). The Pelican History of 
Music edited by Denis Stevens and Alec Robertson. Chamber Music edited by Alec 
Robertson (Penguin). The Music Masters edited by A. L. Bacharach (Penguin). British 
Music in Our Time edited by A. L. Bacharach. Music in England by Eric Blom; Opera 
by Edward J. Dent. Henry Purcell by A. K. Holland (Penguin). 


Hisrory AND THEORY OF THE VISUAL ARTS: 

Charles Baudelaire: The Mirror of Art (Anchor). Bernhard Berenson: The Italian 
Painters of the Renaissance (Fontana and Meridian). Laurence Binyon: Painting in the Far 
East (Dover). F. Boas: Primitive Art (Dover). Thomas Bodkin: The Approach to Painting 
(Fontana). H. Bowie: On the Laws of Japanese Painting (Dover). Jacob Burckhardt: The 
Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy (Torchbooks, 2 vols.). Jean Cassou: Panorama des 
Arts Plastiques Contemporains (Gallimard). Erwin O. Christensen: The History of Western 
Art (Mentor). Kenneth Clark: The Nude, Landscape into Art and Leonardo da Vinci (Pelican). 
Manuel B. Cossio: El Greco (Austral, Buenos Aires). Louis Courajod: Los origines del 
arte gotico (Argos, Buenos Aires). Roger Fry: Transformations (Anchor) and Last Lectures 
(Beacon). Maurice Grosser: The Painter’s Eye (Mentor). Arnold Hauser: The Social 
History of Art (Routledge Paperbacks, 4 vols.). Roger Hinks: Carolingian Art (Ann. Arbor). 
A. L, Kroeber: Style and Civilisations (University of California Press). Lynton Lamb: 
Preparation for Painting (Penguin). Peter and Linda Murray: A Dictionary of Art and Artists 
(Penguin). Eric Newton: The Meaning of Beauty and European Painting and Sculpture 
(Penguin). Sarah Newmeyer: Enjoying Modern Art (Mentor). A. Ozenfant: Foundations 
of Modem Art (Dover). Erwin Panofsky: Meaning in the Visual Arts (Anchor); Studies in 
Iconology (Torchbooks); Renaissance and Renascences in Western Art* (Almquist & Wik- 
sell, Stockholm). Walter Pater: The Renaissance (Fontana). David Talbot Rice: Byzantine 
Art (Pelican). Tamara Talbot Rice: Russian Art (Pelican). Sir J. Rothenstein: Modern 
English Painters (Grey Arrow, 2 vols.), Curt Sachs: World History of the Dance (Norton). 
Janos Scholtz: Baroque and Romantic Stage Design (Dutton). J. Seznec: Survival of the Pagan 
Gods (Torchbooks). Gertrude Stein: The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas (Grey Arrow). 
John Addington Symonds: The Renaissance in Italy (Capricorn). Wylie Sypher: Four 
Stages of Renaissance Style (Anchor). Lionel Venturi: Four Steps Toward Modern Art 
(Columbia University Press). A. J. Wechsler: Lives of Famous French Painters (Thorpe & 
Porter). Heinrich Woelfflin: Renaissance and Baroque (Fontana). 


LITERARY THEORY AND CRITICISM: 

M. H. Abrams: The Mirror and the Lamp (Oxford University Press). Kingsley Ames: 
New Maps of Hell (a critical survey of science fiction) (Four Square). Erich Auerbach: 
Mimesis. The Representation of Reality in Western Literature (Anchor) and Introduction to 
Romance Languages and Literature (Capricorn). Irving Babbit: Rousseau and Romanticism 
(Meridian). J. Barzun: Classic, Romantic and Modern (Anchor). W. J. Bate: Prefaces to 
Criticism (Anchor). R. Benedict: Pattems of Culture (Routledge). R. P. Blackmur: Form 
and Value in Modern Poetry (Anchor). M. Bodkin: Archetypal Patterns in Poetry (Oxford 
University Press). Sir Maurice Bowra: The Creative Experiment (Evergreen) and The 
Romantic Imagination (Oxford Paperbacks). M. C. Bradbrook: Growth and Structure of 
Elizabethan Comedy (Peregrine). A. C. Bradley: Oxford Lectures on Poetry and Shakes- 
pearean Tragedy (Macmillan). Kenneth Burke: Counter-statement (Phoenix). Geoffrey 
Clive: The Romantic Enlightenment (Meridian). R. S. Crane (Ed.): Critics and Criticisms 
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(Phoenix). T. S. Eliot: Selected Prose (Penguin). William Empson: Seven Types of Am- 
biguity (Peregrine). E. M. Forster: Aspects of the Novel (Penguin). P. Goodman: Structure 
of Literature (Phoenix). H. Grierson: Background of English Literature (Peregrine). Graham 
Hough: The Romantic Poets (Grey Arrow) and The Last Romantics (Methuen University 
Paperbacks). Humphry House: The Dickens World (Oxford Paperbacks). R- Humphrey: 
Stream of Consciousness in the Modern Novel (Cambridge University Press). Samuel 
Johnson: Lives of the Poets (Dolphin, 2 vols.). W. P. Ker: The Dark Ages (Mentor). F. 
Kermode: The Romantic Image (Routledge Paperbacks). H. D. F. Kitto: Greek Tragedy 
(Anchor). G. Wilson Knight: The Wheel of Fire (Meridian). L. C. Knights: Drama and 
Society in the Age of Johnson (Peregrine). D. H. Lawrence: Selected Literary Criticism 
(Mercury). F. R. Leavis: New Bearings in English Poetry, The Great Tradition and The 
Common Pursuit (Peregrine). J. L. Lowes: The Road to Xanadu (Constable). Jacques 
Maritain: Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry (Meridian). Gilbert Murray: Literature of 
Ancient Greece (Phoenix) and Rise of the Greek Epic (Oxford Paperbacks). J. Middleton 
Murray: The Problem of Style (Oxford Paperbacks). Ezra Pound: ABC of Reading and 
Literary Essays (Faber). Mario Praz: The Romantic Agony (Fontana). I. A. Richards: 
Principles of Literary Criticism (Routledge). J. -P. Sartre: Literature and Existentialism 
(Citadel). Lionel Trilling: The Liberal Imagination (Mercury Books and Doubleday 
Anchor). Rosamund Tuve: Elizabethan and Metaphysical Imagery (Phoenix), Edmund 
Wilson: Axel's Castle (Fontana) and The Wound and the Bow (Methuen University 
Paperbacks). Yvor Winters: On Modem Poets (Meridian). 


ADDENDA: Virgil C. Aldrich: Philosophy of Art (Prentice-Hall). Ernst Fischer: The 
Necessity of Art. A Marxist Approach (Pelican). Elizabeth Wilkinson: In Praise of Aesthetics 
(H. K. Lewis). Peter Blake: Mies van der Rohe (Pelican) and Frank Lloyd Wright (Pelican). 
Barbara Hardy: The Novels of George Eliot (Athlone Press), Paul Valéry: The Art of 
Poetry (Vintage Books). C. M. Bowra: Primitive Song (Mentor). Herbert Read: Art Now 
(Faber). 


It is already becoming possible for a person interested in theories of the arts and in the 
principles of criticism to build up the nucleus of a basic brary from paperback editions. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Dear Sir, 


I am intrigued by the controversy over ‘Taste’ and ‘Art’ that has been taking place, 
as it were, over my recumbent body. Do you think I might be permitted to raise myself 
on one elbow and offer a mild comment? 

When I said “The history of art is not the history of taste’ it seemed so self-evident to 
me that I regarded it purely as a reminder. It still seems so. Miss Eva Schaper does not 
like the clear-cut differentiation, chiefly it seems because taste implies ‘taste for art’. She 
also worries the terms, or my use of them, by pointing out that ‘taste’ has as much right 
to stand for “good taste’ as ‘art’ has to stand for ‘good art’—perhaps, she hints, more 
tight. This is to ignore my context. Of course I mean, when I refer to the history of taste, 
the history of preference or even, if you like, the history of fashion. Obviously the 
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social historian does not refer only to what he approves of. The history of taste may have 
to include periods of what we now consider ‘bad taste’. “Bad taste’ is a perfectly valid 
term. “Bad art’ is not. Bad painting, yes, or bad sculpture, but I for one cannot concede 
‘bad art’, In any case if the history of art, instead of dealing with the valid, the competent 
and the significant, is to include also the invalid, the incompetent and the insignificant, 
what are our terms of reference? How does the art historian select? This inevitability of 
value-judgement in art history was the whole raison d’étre of my article, and has in fact 
been conceded by Miss Schaper. A history of water-colour painting in Great Britain will 
include John Sell Cotman, but probably not Great-Aunt Ellen, though she was R.S.W. 
Yet I can conceive of the social historian being more interested in the leisure-hour 
activities of Great-Aunt Ellen than those of Cotman. Where do we go from there? 

Miss Schaper is of course perfectly right in saying Paddington Station was ‘sympto- 
matic’. I find it harder to agree that Gare St. Lazare was ‘prophetic’. Prophetic of what? 
It does not show what the artist’s vision will be. It shows what the artist’s vision is. 
Paddington Station shows no vision at all. Nevertheless current taste preferred the Frith 
to the Monet. The history of art is not the history of taste. 

I do not know how to comment on Mr. Chambers’s article except by proffering again 
my own of July 1962. The history of taste is no doubt a fascinating study in its own right, 
but the vagaries of popular preference should surely play no part in influencing that 
judgement on which the art historian must base his chronicle. 

Yours sincerely, 
HEATHER MARTIENSSEN 


University of the Witwatersrand 
Johannesburg 


Surely the distinction is one of emphasis. The art historian is concerned primarily 
with those artifacts which he (or accredited opinion in his own time) judges to be works 
of art. The historian of taste is concerned to record variations of judgement from one 
age to another about what artifacts are to be classed as art and what are not.—{Ed.) 


THE BRITISH SOCIETY OF AESTHETICS—SPRING MEETINGS 
Feb. 5 Developments in Art Education Ellis Miles 


March 4 Literature and Morals David Pole 
April 1 Vulgarity John Bayley 
May 6 The Logic of Criticism Prof. Isabel Hungerland 
June 2 Form in the Novel Barbara Hardy 
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Santayana: Saint of the Imagination. By 
M. M. KIRKWOOD. University of Toronto 
Press. London: Oxford University Press. 
1962. pp. XH + 240. 40s. 


Onz oF the marks of greatness in a philo- 
sopher (using both terms in the traditional 
sense) is that it is hard to be simply wrong 
about him. Given greatness, then any 
reading which is competent and is guided 
by a total conviction will be valid. If the 
reading is good and the philosopher is good 
things fall into place. The author of this 
volume is a good reader of the philosopher 
who is her subject. She reads closely, com- 
prehensively and with firm conviction. 
Her conviction is embodied in her title: 
Santayana: Saint of the Imagination. Given 
her conviction, born, as she says, from 
enchantment with the man, she selects and 
composes her material effectively to create 
a one-piece image, personal and philoso- 
sophical. For her materials she draws 
widely from the autobiography, the philo- 
sophical works, the poetry and the recently 
available letters. Her stated double purpose 
is to fill out the autobiography with ‘the 
fresh vivacity and light afforded by his 
letters’ and to set forth ‘the significant 
strands of Santayana’s thought’. 

Within the limits set by a something not 
much this side idolatry of her subject the 
author may be allowed to have fulfilled 
her purpose. She does make frequent and 
effective use of the poetry and the letters 
to enforce her reading of the philosophical 


thought, and in turn she does make use of 
the more developed thought of the later 
philosophy to probe ideas in the early 
poetry. In this way she makes a real con- 
tribution, by showing at least one way of 
taking the whole work of the philosopher- 
poet. And there is in any case a just em- 
phasis on the fact that Santayana was a 
philosopher-poet all the time and not just 
a poet at some times and a philosopher at 
others. There 1s justness too in the method 
which keeps the man in the philosophy and 
the philosophy in the man. So far at lease 
the resulting picture of the Santayana sub- 
ject as here given will stand as true for 
many otherwise disagreeing readers. Be- 
yond that, however, many will find in the 
descriptive phrase ‘a humanist with a 
naturalistic basis’ a truer image than Dr. 
Kirkwood’s ‘Saint of the Imagination’. 
Truth of the whole, especially when cast 
in a single image, is of course controversial 
and had best be left to individual judge- 
ment of individual readers. This reviewer 
leaves it there. Aside from questions of 
total interpretation, something further may 
be said, however, concerning the author’s 
treatment of philosophical material. Her 
contribution here is negligible. Her ex- 
position of the philosophical principles of 
the Santayana corpus adds little or nothing 
to the established understanding of specific 
doctrines therein contained. There is no 
error but also no new insight or penetra- 
tion. The chapter on Santayana’s aesthetics, 
for instance, dealing with The Sense of 
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Beauty, is a clear and ample digest of that 
work and a model perhaps of what a good 
class-room expository lecture on the sub- 
ject might be. But what is wanting—and 
this is true of the work throughout—is a 
noting and critical analysis of specific prob- 
lems and difficulties. There is for the 
professional reader too much composing 
{in order to make an admired picture) and 
too little examination and questioning of 
the pieces which are put together. Thus, for 
example, no note is taken of the basic 
difficulties for Santayana’s total subjective 
aesthetics of such ideas as that of ‘an 
object’s fitness to be perceived . . . (quoted 
p- 68). For the general reader who wants 
nothing more than an agreeable listening 
acquaintance with the work this lack of 
critical working over will perhaps not be 
felt, but for the serious student who has 
read or can read on his own it constitutes 
a considerable limitation on the value of 
the commentary. It may provide a crutch 
_ but raises no challenges for reconsiderations 
of one’s own. 

Actually the work is much more worth 
reading in two respects other than that of 
philosophical exposition. The first is the 
biographical achievement. It is not a full 
and independent portrait that is given, but 
for one who already knows the autobio- 
graphical volumes it does indeed fill in the 
picture to give a sense of intimate acquain-, 
tance with a complete man. The second is 
something not mentioned in the double 

' purpose stated in the preface. It is the 
appreciation and interpretation of Santay- 
ana’s poetry. Two chapters, one on the 
sonnets and one on the dramatic poem 
Lucifer, are devoted to this facet of the 
total subject. They are much worth the 
reading by themselves, and they move one, 
as such writing ought, to seek a renewed 
or a fuller acquaintance with the poet 
himself. The figure that emerges from this 
well-guided experience, one may agree, is 
that of a genuine and important, even 
though minor, poet. BERTRAM JESSUP 
University of Oregon 
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Problematyka estetyki. Przedmiot i metoda. By 
JERZY GAŁECKI. Kraków. Wydawnictwo: 
Literackie. 1962. pp. 198. zł. 25. 


J. Garece’s Problematyka estetyki is one of 
the very few Polish books devoted en- 
tirely to an examination of subject matter 
and method in aesthetics. The author points 
out that in aesthetics one does not conduct 
a logical analysis of an existing method but 
searches for a method; he concludes that 
aesthetics, as a fully constituted science, 
does not yet exist. He maintains that 
methodological dispute in aesthetics is in 
reality rather a dispute about subject 
matter. So long as the subject matter is 
controversial, it has not been possible to 
agree on method. The debate between 
representatives of the so-called subjective 
and objective methods in aesthetics really 
concerns the question whether it is aes- 
thetic experience or the object of that 
experience which is to be the subject 
matter of aesthetics. Also within the frame- 
work of these two methods further dis- 
cussions lead to further differentiation 
according to conception of the subject of 
inquiry. For instance, within subjective 
aesthetics the distinction between the 
psychological and the normative-critical 
method results from a difference in subject 
matter: the former takes aesthetic ex- 
perience as its subject matter; in the latter 
it is the value of that experience. 

Within objective aesthetics the author 
distinguishes ‘proper’ and ‘non-proper” 
aesthetics. The subject matter of objective 
aesthetics in general is the ‘intentional 
object’ of aesthetic experience. ‘Proper’ 
objective aesthetics examines that object 
‘in itself’, whereas ‘non-proper’ aesthetics 
examines the genetic-causal factors that 
contribute to its emergence. The author 
regards, for instance, sociological or 
ethnological aesthetics as ‘non-propet” 
objective aesthetics. 

Within objective aesthetics proper the 
author differentiates between aesthetics as 
an autonomous discipline and aesthetics 
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as a part of philosophy. The former ex- 
amines the dependence of the aesthetic 
value of an intentional object of aesthetic 
experience on other qualities of that object. 
It seeks to answer the question: -What 
kinds of aesthetic value are there and how 
are they conditioned? Aesthetics as a part 
of philosophy examines the structure and 
mode of existence of the object of aes- 
thetic experience and of aesthetic values in 
themselves. 

To anyone not familiar with pheno- 
menological aesthetics the concept of 
intentional object of aesthetic experience 
(called sometimes ‘aesthetic object’) sounds 
rather mysterious and is not explained until 
fairly late in Galecki’s book. It is not 
identical with a work of art. Following 
Professor Ingarden, Gałecki defines works 
of art as ‘objects of creative conceptions 
represented by concrete material things, 
purposely adapted to the function of their 
representation. The objects of creative con- 
ceptions represented by those things form 
the basis on which by means of aesthetic 
experience aesthetic objects can emerge’ 
(p. 139). Works of art have a schematic 
character, as it were. They are the existen- 
tial foundations of aesthetic objects which 
emerge through the process of so-called 
‘concretization’ (this is also Ingarden’s 
term). Since these concretizations are con~ 
ditioned by aesthetic experiences, when 
there are no such experiences works of art 
exist only potentially having been pre- 
served by means of the material things that 
represent them. The author concludes that 
it is not the works ofart that are the objects 
of aesthetic experiences, but their con- 
cretizations. Works of art mark only the 
limit of acceptable variations in their 
concretizations. 

To some extent at any rate these argu- 
ments seem not really applicable to em- 
pirical things. But the author claims that 
his highly abstract ideas are a theoretical 
expression of universally prevalent, though 
instinctive and not clearly formulated 
convictions. For everyone, even though he 
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may not know anything about onto- 
logical inquiries into the nature of works of 
art, distinguishes somehow the work of art 
that remains ‘always the same’ and always 
existing regardless of aesthetic experiences 
from the various aesthetic objects emerging 
on its basis and dependent on those ex- 
periences; he juxtaposes the ‘uniqueness’ of 
a particular work of art and the ‘manifold~ 
ness’ of aesthetic objects conditioned by 
aesthetic experiences, etc. 

A large part of the book is taken up by 
an analysis of aesthetic experience—its 
intentional and emotional character. The 
author takes the view that only by means 
of emotional representation can the essence 
of the object of aesthetic experience be 
comprehended. And the essence of it is its 
axiological character, its aesthetic value. 
The problem of aesthetic values is of cen- 
tral importance in Galecki’s book. But his 
treatment is not exhaustive and lacks 
clarity. 

Gatecki’s book makes an important 
contribution to present discussions on the 
subject and method of aesthetics. It offers a 
very clear exposition of the major diffi- 
culties by which it is confronted. If his 
solutions are not always convincing, his 
conclusions are certainly the result of deep 
thought and are on the whole highly 
original (though he is indebted for some 
aspects to German phenomenological 
aestheticians, and to Roman Ingarden, 
who also wrote an Introduction to the 
book): they present a logically consistent 
and carefully elaborated system. 

HALINA TABORSKA 
Warsaw University 


Simbolo, Communicazione, Consumo. By 
GILO DoRFrRS. Giulio Einaudi. Turin. 
1962. pp. 255. Lire 3,000. 


Symbolon. Jahrbuch für Symbolforschung. 
Vol. 3. Edited by yunus scawasn. 
Benno Schwabe. Basel/Stuttgart. 1962. 
pp. 192. Sw.Fr. 25. 
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AFTER HAVING analysed in his previous 
books Le oscillazioni del gusto (1958), Il 
devenire delle arti (1959) and Ultime ten- 
denze dell’arte d'oggi (1961) mainly prob- 
lems of contemporary art, Dr. Gillo 
Dorfles, Professor of Art History in 
Trieste, has embarked on an analysis of the 
wider theme of our technological civiliza- 
tion not limiting himself to the aesthetic 
field alone, although it still plays a con- 
siderable part in his investigations. In try- 
ing to establish the constant significant 
values and characteristics of our age, Dr. 
Dorfles has decided upon three of these: 
Communication in its technical perfection, 
the Symbol in its role in publicity, in the 
styling of industrial objects, etc., and Con- 
sumption, the use at an ever increasing 
speed of new and old forms of design 
which communications open up to our 
hypertrophic consciousness. 

The approach to the problem is philo- 
sophical. It is a survey and application, so 
to speak, of the most recent trends in 
semantics and information theory, a 
critical appreciation of the thoughts of 
André Moles, Max Bense, Rudolf Am- 
heim and J. J. Gibson, of Ludwig Bins- 
wanger, of the New Criticism and the 
School of Chicago, of the sign and its 
significance in Susanne Langer’s aesthetic 
philosophy and even of Zen. 

In this book Dr. Dorfles has achieved for 
Italy what Herbert Read has done for 
England: a unitary view of a universal 
problem. Breaking down the national 
barriers of an aesthetics which too often 
takes pleasure in re-interpreting Croce, 
Dr. Dorfles represents the open door 
policy of an era in which problems have 
acquired a global significance. 

Symbolon continues in a most consistent 
way to fulfil its original mission—the 
study of the symbol in history as an ade- 
quate means of communication of ideas in 
religious, artistic and even scientific 
thought. More space is given to the analysis 
of artistic forms than in the previous 
volumes, and even the number of illus- 
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trations has increased considerably. The 
studies of particular interest for our 
readers are Margarete Riemschneider’s 
Rad und Ring als Symbol der Unterwelt 
(Wheel and Ring as Symbols of the Under- 
world); Alfons Rosenberg’s Die Symbolik 
Von Mozarts Zauberflote (The Symbolism of 
Mozart's Magic Flute); Herbert Fischer’s 
Die Kosmurgische Symbolik der Sonnen- 
Erde-Stellung (The Cosmological Symbolism 
of the Position of the Earth and Sun); Her- 
bert Kiihn’s Das Symbol des Kosmos in der 
Volkerwanderungzeit (The Symbol of the 
Cosmos in the time of the Migration of the 
Nations); Wladimir Lindenberg’s Das 
Symbol in der heiligen Ikone (The Symbol in 
the Holy Icon); and Ernst Scheyer’s Der 
Symbolgehalt der Ornamentik in der prahis- 
torischen Kunst Nordamerikas (The Symbol 
Content in the Ornamentation of Prehistoric 
Art in North America). 
J. P. HODIN 


Logic and Criticism. By WILLIAM RIGHTER. 
Routledge. 1963. pp. ix + 148. 21s. 


To THINK (as someone must sometime 
have said) is to schematize; and Mr. 
Righter’s book illustrates the problems of 
a generation, taught to suspect schematiza- 
tion above all things, that still wants to go 
on thinking. First general aesthetic theories; 
seeking some essence of art or beauty, are 
rather summarily dismissed, the alternative 
being an account of the things critics 
actually say, ‘of the varieties of reason 
given, not in an attempt to classify them 
or to fix the logical types of such activities, 
but to give a picture of the complex and 
various workings of critical vocabulary’ 
(p. 23). Yet this picture, whatever its criss~ 
cross complexities, must serve to modify 
in some direction—towards clarity, to- 
wards some emergent order, one would 
have supposed—the muddled first-hand 
picture which from our various reading 
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and dipping we all possess already. Other- 
‘wise what can it add at all? Mr. Righter’s 
problem, an unsympathetic commentator 
might suggest, is to write about criticism 
without saying anything. 

But the predicament is not peculiarly 
his; hence it is of interest to see what, in 
these circumstances, an able and sensitive 
commentator in fact goes on to say. First 
he offers a number of ‘case studies of 
particular critical remarks, inevitably 
somewhat impressionistic, but not un- 
illuminating; he invites us to look at the 
part ‘judgements’—by which I think he 
always means value-judgements—play in 
critical discussion, in their concrete con- 
text; he recommends us to examine the 
models and analogies that underlie them; 
and he turns at last—unexpectedly polemi- 
cal and engagé—to championing such liter- 
ary criticism as is also criticism of life, and 
condemning the sterile mass-produce of 
institutionalized academicism. 

To sketch the general picture that 
emerges is inevitably hard. There are no 
general rules to appeal to in criticism— 
such, for mmstance, as ‘Avoid excessive 
ornamentation’—because we have no in- 
dependent tests of excess. Arguments serve 
not to validate judgements deductively, 
but to make them intelligible in terms of 
a system of attitudes or a style of life. Two 
critics differing in their response to the 
exaggerated intellectual culture of the later 
James might trace their difference to its 
roots outside literature—and learn at least 
that they had to agree to differ. Little or 
nothing is said of the more ‘technical’ 
interests of criticism. 

Iam not comfortable with Mr. Righter’s 
treatment of ‘judgements’ or appraisals. 
What matters, he insists, is generally less 
the appraisal itself than the reasons we give 
for it; often it serves simply as a preface, 
an opening gambit—almost a stylistic 
device. Again it serves to mark a transition 
to a new position—from uncertainty to 
certainty—rather than to report a mental 
state. And here Mr. Righter connects it, 
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though I find his treatment rather cursory, 
with choice. 

One wants to ask: certainty or uncer- 
tainty about what? Presumably about the 
value of a given novel or poem. I might 
have truly reported of Professor Block- 
stopp at any time over the last thirty years 
that he thought Masefield the greatest 
modern poet; but this could hardly serve 
to signalize a transition, or mark the use of 
prefatory devices. Value-words, and all 
sorts of words, admit of very various 
stylistic uses; but something must, I sup- 
pose, distinguish just this sort of preface 
from others. One wants to know what 
makes a value-word what it is; or is it just 
a disastrous perversity of language that 
we have one word for wholly different 
things? Perhaps Mr. Righter would fall 
back on the notion of a ‘family resem- 
blance’. 

Criticism remains unsystematic—not 
what Cyril Connolly claims it now is, ‘an 
exact science with its own terminology’. 
Mr. Righter takes ‘gesture’ (as used by 
Blackmur), ‘irony’ and ‘ambiguity’ as 
possible technical terms. The first ‘is, per- 
haps, a sitting target; Blackmur, for all his 
vatic portentousness, is a genuine critic, 
but he is not a theoretician at all. And his 
notion of ‘language as gesture” , as Mr. 
Righter comes near to saying, represents 
no more than his groping, independent 
discovery of the theory that art is expres- 
sion. Empson’s theorizing is sketchy too; 
yet here, it seems to me, Mr. Righter could 
have brought a little more to land had he 
not set his sails so determinedly against 
positive findings. At least there is surely a 
real difference between good impression~ 
istic, literary-type criticism—say, Virginia 
Woolf—and what has been common since 
writers like Empson have transformed the 
scene. Even if all we are to have is a picture 
of critical practice this difference needs to be 
identified and described. 

DAVID POLE 
King’s College 
London University 
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Del Arte a la Historia en la Filosofía moderna. 
By zmuio Esty. Universidad Nacional 
de La Plata. 1962. pp. 249. 


Tue meur essays of which this book is 
composed achieve unity and cohesion in 
the author’s concem to highlight certain 
recurrent attitudes of thought towards art 
and history—by which he understands 
philosophical meditations upon aesthetic 
creation and the destiny of man—from 
Leonardo to Kant and the revolution of 
taste and theory brought about by the 
Sturm und Drang movement under the 
combined influence of Rousseau and 
Shaftesbury. The first essay, ‘Leonardo and 
the Dignity of Art’, presents Leonardo’s 
Trattato della Pittura as one of those books 
which today seem tedious and trivial only 
because the views for which it stands— 
original and vital in their day—have so 
successfully established themselves that 
they are identified with the traditional con- 
glomerate of accepted commonsense and 
now seem to us so obvious as to need 
neither statement nor defence. By recreat- 
ing the intellectual atmosphere of the day 
he brings the book to fresh life and urgency, 
showing how Leonardo’s emphasis on the 
intellectual and scientific aspects of paint- 
ing was connected with the social struggle 
of the plastic arts to rise from the lowly 
status of a manual skill to the dignity of a 
liberal exercise of the spirit and comparing 
Leonardo's defence of painting with Gio~ 
vanne d’Arezzo’s impassioned pleas for 
medicine in a similar predicament. 

The second chapter deals with Lessing’s 
‘theological’ conception of history. The 
third and fourth, devoted to the conflicting 
outlook of Kant and Herder on both 
history and art, develop many of the 
themes broached in the first. The author 
traces among, other things a radical change 
in the concept of ‘nature’ from the ration- 
alist idea of a comprehensible order and 
design, to which corresponded the Renais- 
sance conception of beauty as regularity, 
proportion, intelligibility perpetuated by 
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the Enlightenment under the concept of 
rational ‘good taste’, to the early Romantic 
rediscovery of the mysteriousness of nature 
and the setting of a new value on the more 
wayward and obscure projections of 
dynamic feeling. Along with this he traces 
a change in taste as appreciation swung 
from delight in the ordered and artificial 
to a sense of kinship for the untamed 
vigour of nature in the raw, savage and 
unadorned. And as taste and appreciation 
changed, so theory changed with them. 

The two essays on Goethe, ‘Goethe y la 
visión filosófica del hombre’ and ‘Goethe 
y el mundo estético’ and the short essay 
on Schiller, ‘Schiller y la experiencia filo- 
séfica del arte’, pack a great deal of 
valuable insight into a small compass. The 
development in Goethe’s conception of 
art is shown as in a sense paradigmatic of 
the larger development through the whole 
petiod with which the book is concerned. 
In his treatment of Schiller Professor Esuú 
takes issue with Dilthey’s historical method 
and argues that a philosopher’s thought, 
no more than a poet’s poetry, cannot be 
appreciated externally merely by para- 
phrasing his statements into a set of neutral 
propositions and reconstructing the histori- 
cal and cultural influences by which he 
‘was actuated. It is necessary to recreate and 
grasp from within, to live through and 
make imaginatively one’s own, the vital 
philosophic experience which les at the 
root of every great philosophic system. 

Professor Estiú has brought a fresh and 
unhackneyed vision to his task and his 
book deserves to be more widely read. 

H. OSBORNE 


William Gilpin. His Drawings, Teaching, 
and Theory of the Picturesque. By CARL 
PAUL BARBIER. Clarendon Press. 1963. 
pp. xiv + 196. Illustrated. 63s. 


THR PECULIAR doctrine of the picturesque 
in English eighteenth-century aesthetics 
can be most fruitfully considered as a 
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particular manifestation of that change in 
sensibility from intellectual delight in 
order and design to emotional affinity with 
uncultivated spontaneity which marks the 
difficult passage from Neo-Classicism to 
Romanticism. William Gilpin, although a 
recognized pioneer in his own day and in 
ours, had little analytical talent and did not 
succeed in differentiating his picturesque as 
an aesthetic category distinct from Burke’s 
beauty on the one hand and sublimity on 
the other. Less bumbling discussion of the 
concept is to be found in Uvedale Price and 
Richard Payne Knight. Yet the picturesque 
has not survived as a viable concept in 
aesthetics and as a critical counter it has 
deteriorated into the pretty-pretty. As a 
concept of taste, however, it was taken 
seriously in the eighteenth century and 
here Gilpin stood in the d of 
changing sensibility. He had the irresistible 
diligence of the dilettante in his blood. [fit 
is too much to claim that his ‘picturesque 
Tours’ imposed a new pattern on the 
appreciation of natural scenery, their great 
popularity and the vivacity of the con- 
troversies which they evoked at any rate 
attest their influence in shaping the culti- 
vated taste of his time. Mr. Barbier’s care- 
ful and well-produced study of the man 
and his work is a welcome addition to 
eighteenth-century bibliography. The long 
chapter on Gilpm’s “Theory of the Pic- 
turesque’ will be of particular interest. If it 
adds little to the comparative assessment 
of the theory in W. J. Hipple’s The 
Beautiful, The Sublime and The Picturesque 
in Eighteenth Century British Aesthetic 
Theory (1957), it does disentangle more 
completely than former writers have done 
the various intricate strands and enthu- 
siams which contributed to Gilpin’s own 
elaborations of the picturesque doctrine. 
Mr. Barbier has the merit of not attempt- 
ing to reduce an imperfectly thought-out 
theory to artificial simplicity. “The various 
qualities’, he says, “which in Gilpin’s eyes 
made a landscape picturesque consisted of 
an amalgam of personal preferences-and 
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aesthetic qualities—roughness or rugged- 
ness of texture, singularity, variety and 
irregularity, chiaroscuro, and the power to 
stimulate the imagination. None of these 
qualities in isolation was picturesque, but 
where all, or the majority of them, were 
present in a landscape (real or imaginary), 
the landscape was said to be picturesque. 
Contrarywise, a landscape which lacked 
these qualities—for example, a flat stretch 
of country devoid of distinctive features— 
might be termed “simply beautiful” but 
certainly not picturesque.’ 

Gilpin’s anticipations of later develop- 
ments of taste and theory were more 
interesting than has usually been recog- 
nized. I will mention several. (i) The 
primary meaning of the word ‘picturesque’ 
(outside literary criticism) as it became 
acclimatized’in the first half of the century 
and was adopted by Gilpin was the sort of 
beauty suitable in a painting. The impor- 
tance of this distinction must be estimated 
in the light of the fact that painters were 
permitted and expected to incorporate 
into their pictures the wilder and more 
uncouth aspects of nature long before good 
taste recognized that there could be any 
beauty to appreciate in the reality. But as 
W. J. Hipple has shown, picturesque 
beauty carried at this time a particular 
reference to good composition or design 
in a picture (e.g. a historical or a genre 
subject). Gilpin seems to have been the 
first systematically to apply this criterion 
to the appreciation of natural scenery, was 
ever insistent that a good landscape paint- 
ing, or even a good portrait, cannot be 
made simply by plagiarizing nature and 
anticipated Whistler’s teaching that nature 
gives us only the elements of a picture, 
leaving the artist to work them up into a 
composition. ‘Nature’, he said, ‘is always 
great in design; but unequal in composi- 
tion. She is an admirable colourist . . . but 
is seldom so correct in composition as to 
produce a harmonious whole.’ As Mr. 
Barbier puts it: “When Gilpin defined the 
term as “‘expressive of that peculiar kind of 
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beauty, which is agreeable in a picture” he 
was also saying that the artist must trans- 
form his material by an intellectual and 
aesthetic effort before he can achieve a 
satisfactory landscape.’ This he was teach- 
ing at the time when Burke and others 
assumed as axiomatic that the beauty of a 
picture resides in its accurate reproduction 
of a beautiful subject. (ii) His preference 
for rugged and unspoiled scenery, his 
delight in variety and irregularity, linked 
though it was with his love of his native 
‘Westmorland and Cumberland, looks 
ahead to the sensibility of the Romantic 
period: ‘the wild and rough parts of 
nature produce the strongest effects on the 
imagination; and we may add, they are 
the only objects in landscape, which please 
the picturesque eye. Every thing trim, and 
smooth, and neat, affects it coolly’. Equally 
symptomatic of the later Romantic pre- 
occupation was his emphasis on the 
characteristic, his search for the genius loci. 
(iu) Connected with this, and anticipatory 
of an even more modem taste, was his 
understanding of the non finito, which led 
him to delight in the suggestiveness of the 
sketch, preferring it to the artificiality of 
an over-meticulous finish. (iv) Finally, 
what he says about the unity of character, 
the need for a ‘leading subject’ to which 
all the parts of a composition conform, is 
reminiscent of much that was later said by 
Archibald Alison. But whereas Alison, in 
keeping with his age, conceived of appre- 
ciation as the kindling of ‘trains of pleasing 
and solemn thought’, images of fancy and 
-imagination evoked by contemplation of 
the object and the indulgence of a stream 
of pleasurable emotion, Gilpin is nearer 
contemporary ideas in concentrating al- 
ways on the visual experience. His con- 
ception of beauty is painterly not literary 
and at most heallows that the sketch should 
suggest more than it depicts. 

- Mr. Barbier provides the material for 
these and many similar animadversions 
even though it is outside his purpose to 
carry them far himself. His study with its 
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excellent reproductions of Gilpin’s draw- 
ings will be an essential item in the library 
of students of the eighteenth-century back- 
ground and the antecedents of Romanti~ 
cism. 

HAROLD OSBORNE 


Die absolute Dichtung. Essais zur philosophi- 
schen Poetik. By MICHAEL LANDMANN. 


Ernst Klett Verlag. Stuttgart. 1963. pp. 
212, DM. 16.80. 


THE PREMISE of Professor Landmann’s col- 
lection of essays is the now familiar one 
that poetry—used at different times for 
purposes of magic, instruction or enter- 
tainment—has come to fall back more and 
more on itself, has come to reveal more 
and more its cssential nature as a linguistic 
construct, removed from everyday reality 
and free of confessional-expressive func- 
tions. Since the French Symbolists especi- 
ally, poets have come to treat Orpheus 
rather than Homer as ther patron saint 
and have come to make of their poetry 
what Mallarmé called une musique parlée. 
This ‘absolute’ poetry, Professor Landmann 
shows us, rehabilitates language, rescues it 
from merely expressive and communica- 
tive tasks, directs our attention to its inner 
logic and to modes of human experience 
than can be had only within and through 
language itself. The work of literature, in 
this view, does not become a meaningless 
concatenation of sounds; it is seen, instead, 
as set apart from life in a special way, as a 
self-contained and self-sufficient symbol in 
the Lutheran rather than the Calvinist 
sense: as signa praebentia et exhibitiva rather 
than signa semantica resp. significantia. 

The religious comparison is Professor 
Landmann’s own, and it is characteristic; 
for he likes to speak of the poet as priest 
and prophet, though as priest and prophet 
of a peculiar kind. ‘In our time’, we read 
on page 199, ‘which did not have its 
beginning today, the poet proclaims his 
own. prophecy, bodies forth a special mode 
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of experiencing existence; and he does this 
because he is the priest of language. But 
-what now appears isolated and intensified 
in this way, has always been an element of 
all true poetry.’ In serving the god of 
language the poet allows his work to 
make articulate irrational, chthonic forces 
that are suppressed by the rational modes 
of thinking we necessarily adopt in every- 
day life; enables experiments to be made, 
in the sphere of art, with human possi- 
bilities that modern society neglects; makes 
possible, above all, the preservation of 
modes of experiencing and interpreting 
the world that have been left behind. 

Animism, magic and myth are all pre- 
served in the poet's dealings with language, 
particularly in poetic metaphor—metaphor 
is to animism what the dream is to the 
libido. Professor Landmann speaks, in one 
place, of a sociology of the soul: Reason 
and the modern scientific world-view have 
become a ruling caste holding down emo- 
tional and unconscious forces as well as 
older modes of experiencing the world 
that correspond to deep-seated human 
needs; and these are liberated, he thinks, 
and rehabilitated in poetry. 

Professor Landmann writes as a philo- 
sopher and supports his views with quota~ 
tions from and allusions to the work of 
many predecessors from Plato to Cassirer; 
he specifically disclaims all ambitions of 
transgressing on to the domain of the 
hterary critic and historian. But is it really 
possible, in aesthetic theory, to divide the 
field in this neat way? Literary critics will 
envy the author the certainty with which 
he tells them what art is (Was ist Geist?, 
Mr. T. S. Eliot once heard Eucken say 
with equal conviction; Geist ist. . .); but 
they will often be a little doubtful of the 
processes by which he arrives at his con- 
clusions. Such works as he refers to are 
almost invariably lyrics; but the Dichtung 
of his title means more than lyric poetry, 
and the assumptions made are about litera- 
ture as a whole, Within this narrow field 
of reference, again, the chief exhibit is the 
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vatic poetry of Stefan George, while some 
of the most important recent poetry—like 
that of St.John Perse and Nelly Sachs—is 
dismissed in a contemptuous aside. And in 
his specific statements on literature Pro- 
fessor Landmann is far too prone to the 
kind of generalization represented by his 
remarks on English ‘eye-rhymes’ (like 
‘bough’—‘enough’): such rhymes, he tells 
us without further demonstration or proof, 
are the sign of a ‘Puritanical hostility to the 
senses’ | 

The weaknesses of Professor Landmann’s 
mode of approach are demonstrated by his 
dealings with the Sonnet. This form, he 
tells us (following Karl Vietor), mirrors a 
‘dialectical tension’ in its division between 
octet and sestet; and he goes on to state, 
apodictically, that this tension is in fact one 
between emotion and reflection. Emotion 
speaks in the octet, while reason comes to 
terms with it in the sestet. The sonnet thus 
mirrors a particular kind of inner tension, 
a particular kind of feeling about life. 
Goethe’s sonnets, therefore, are not true 
sonnets, for Goethe was a Pantheist and 
the Stoic-Christian dichotomy to which 
the very form of the sonnet bears witness 
was alien, even repulsive, to his whole 
nature. 

To this argument there are at least three 
objections. (a) As Professor Landmann hım- 
self shows elsewhere, a literary genre is not 
an unchanging Idea, but is its own history; 
and any definition of the sonnet that fails 
to take account of such masterly examples 
as Goethe’s Machtiges Ueberraschen or Natur 
und Kunst would seem to be imperfect. 
(b) Even if it could be proved that Goethe 
was too much of a Pantheist to sympathize 
with Stoic-Christian conflicts, this would 
not mean—again on Professor Landmann’s 
own showing elsewhere !—that he was in- 
capable of making a linguistic construct 
embodying such conflicts. (c) It is simply 
not true that the kind of dichotomy des- 
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homan breast, calling them Werther and 
Albert, Tasso and Antonio, Faust and 
Mephisto. In fact it might be said with 
greater truth that no one has ever ren- 
dered the conflict of emotion and ration- 
ality as well as Goethe. 

Such weaknesses should not blind us to 
the many good things in this book—its 
analysis of different kinds of aesthetic dis- 
tance, for instance, or of the different 
functions of metaphor, or of the links 
between Scaliger’s aesthetics and Kant’s 
epistemology; but if Heidegger (as Pro- 
fessor Landmann assures us) may be ac- 
cused of using correct insights to built up 
false systems, then it may be said of this 
book thar its interesting and coherent 
system is made questionable by untenable 
generalizations and imperfect literary sym~ 
pathies. 

S. S. PRAWER 
Birmingham University 


The Night Battle. By J. M. CAMERON. 
Burns Oates. 1962. pp. xii + 243. 25s. 


For a professor of philosophy to give his 
inaugural lecture on literary theory 1s even 
rarer than for a professor of English to do 
so; and in a generation when philosophy 
is often charged with meticulous triviality 
it 1s gratifying that it should happen, since 
whatever else one can object to literary 
theory, it clearly isn’t trivial. Poetry and 
Dialectic, Prof. Cameron’s inaugural at 
Leeds, is the centrepiece of this book of 
essays, and it is worth the attention of both 
philosophers and literary men. His aim is 
to assert the value and—in a sense—the 
truth of poetry against the demgration of 
philosophers (here represented by the 
‘mean-spirited’ Locke); and since ‘what- 
ever is overthrown by dialectic can be set 
up again only by dialectic’ he has not tried 
to write literary criticism, but to defend 
one or two of the principles which modem 
criticism assumes. 


Cameron asserts that the making of 
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poetry is the making of fictions. By calling 
poetry a fiction he means what other 
theorists have meant by calling art an in- 
transitive activity; in his phrase, poetic 
discourse is discourse in which the normal 
entailments are cut: considerations of 
evidence and applicability that arise in, 
history, logic or moral exhortation are no 
longer appropriate when we read poetry. 
They may seem to be, since the state of 
affairs feigned by poetry is often a possible 
one; but we need to realize it is not offered 
as an actual one. From this view of poetic 
discourse Cameron derives, by a very’ 
elegant argument, the modern critical 
theory of the heresy of paraphrase. Many 
writers would have stopped there, but 
having shown that poetry is not, in the 
usual sense, ‘true’ he does not follow the 
tempting road into aestheticism: he then 
sets out to discover the more indirect sense 
in which poetry is true. His case is that it 
offers a truth of concrete and particular 
experience, and in establishing this he 
offers an excellent answer to the old prob- 
lem of how it is that we feel poetry to be 
both very particular also universal. This 
part of his essay makes an interesting com- 
parison with W. K. Wimsatt’s piece on 
the concrete universal: Cameron has not 
Wimsatt’s felicity of illustration, but he 
has at least as much dialectic skill. 

The literary reader will always ask of the 
aesthetician what the payoff is in terms of 
actual literary criticism: and to satisfy him 
Prof. Cameron offers two pieces of literary 
criticism, on Pope: they are sensible, 
judicious, informative, though they lean 
heavily (and openly) on other critics. Per- 
haps we should be thankful, not discon- 
tented, that Cameron confines himself to 
saying the things that it needs a philosopher 
to say best, especially since it doesn’t lead 
him for an instant to confuse poetry and 
philosophy: but since he discusses the 
Essay on Man and the Essay on Criticism 
only, one wants to remark with a pout 
that these two poems, Pope’s most philo- 
sophical, are also his dullest. What can a° 
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philosopher tell us about his great un- 
philosophical poems? 

LAURENCE LERNER 
Sussex University 


The Idea of Coleridge’s Criticism. By R. H. 
FOGLE. University of California Press. 
London: Cambridge University Press. 
1962. pp. xiv + 185. 34s. 


‘Tus BooK derives at least in part from an 
earlier article by Dr. Fogle on Coleridge’s 
Critical Principles: an essay summed up by 
René Wellek (in a survey of Coleridge 
studies) as ‘a lucid though somewhat too 
streamlined exposition of Coleridge’s prin- 
ciples’, in which ‘the emphasis on the réle 
of genre concepts in Coleridge’s theories is 

“particularly striking’. Essentially the same 
description can equally well be applied to 
the book, although there is certainly more 
to praise in it than this may perhaps 
suggest. 

One of Dr. Fogle’s main aims is to bring 
out the essential selfconsistency and unity 
of Coleridge’s critical thought: on this he 
has some sensible things to say, culminating 
in a convincing refutation of the common 
charge that Coleridge’s criticism of Words- 
worth is not of a piece with his Shakes- 
pearean criticism. Most readers, too, will 
appreciate his copious and effective use of 
quotation, and should also be interested in 
the discussion of Christabel which forms his 
closing chapter (even though they may 
well wonder about its relevance to the rest 
of the book). And many usefully suggestive 
comments are also thrown out in passing. 

In short if this book secks to offer a 
relatively elementary introduction to Cole- 
tidge’s critical theory and practice, then 
it achieves its purpose and something more 
besides. (An occasional clumsiness in the 

wording, which sometimes appears mo- 
mentarily to credit Coleridge with very 
un-Coleridgean views, is always corrected, 
by implication, by the context, and should 
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not mislead anyone who reads the book as 
a whole.) 

To ask for more than this would perhaps 
be to blame Dr. Fogle, unreasonably, for 
not having elected to write a different 
book. Yet it is difficult not to regret that 
more space could not have been found here 


- for examination of some of the issues 


raised even by this rather stripped-down 
account of Coleridge’s organicist theory, 
and for more discussion of other scholars’ 
views. Dr. Fogle’s glowing account of 
Coleridge’s Shakespearean criticism, for 
instance, which praises the work of T. M. 
Raysor in passing, would surely have 
gained a little in perspective if it had noted 
—cven dismissively—one or two more of 
Raysor’s own reservations about Cole- 
ridge’s method and practice. 
K. C. BROWN 

University of London 


The Active Universe: Pantheism and the 
concept of Imagination in the English 
Romantic poets. By H. W. prer. Athlone 
Press, 1962. pp. Vii + 232. 358. 


Tsis 1s a many-sided book, not easy to 
summarize. Professor Piper’s main concern 
is with Wordsworth’s theory of the Im- 
agination: its nature, its sources, its crucial 
influence on the second generation of 
Romantic poets, and its intrinsic value. He 
defines the theory (and the definition is 
intended also to cover Coleridge’s original 
view) as primarily a belief in “a power 
operative in man’s experience of the external 
world, enabling him to recognize sensibility, 
purpose and significance in natural objects’, 
and he stresses that this belief was based 
upon a quite genuine confidence in the 
literal presence of life in all natural objects. 
What is more, he makes it clear (valuably, 
surely) that such confidence was not just a 
metaphysical eccentricity of two isolated 
poets: at the time it even seemed within 
sight of becoming ‘established scientific 
orthodoxy’. 
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The first part of the book considers how 
such a situation arose, and how suchnotions 
reached the two poets. Beginning with an 
account of the reaction against Newtonian- 
ism in pre-Revolutionary France, where 
“the ideas that all matter was living ..., and 
that the whole organization of the natural 
world was capable of intelligent purpose 
(whether expressed in evolution or in a pro- 
vident interest in mankind) were widely 
diffused. Professor Piper then describes 
how these basically scientific ideas even- 
tually came to be closely associated with 
English Unitarianism and with the related 
English radical movement. From there the 
link to Coleridge is of course plain 
enough, the suggested link to Wordsworth 
rather less so. How is it, asks Professor 
Piper, that the two poets were developing 
such similar doctrines of Nature even 
before they had met? Dismissing sugges- 
tions that Wordsworth was reading seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century metaphysi- 
cians even at the outset of his career, he 
shows on the other hand that in France, 
and immediately afterwards in London, 
Wordsworth had himself a great many 
contacts with scientifically-minded English 
Unitarians, as well as with French radical 
circles much interested in the new pan- 
theism. Is it surprising therefore, he asks, 
that the poet’s own pantheism should have 
first appeared—expressed in phrases recal- 
ling the theories of these men—in work 
written immediately after this period? 

By appealing to this historical argument 
(which I have inevitably oversimplified: 
the related influence of Erasmus Darwin, 
in particular, is especially well brought 
out) Professor Piper is able, uncomfortably 
often, to demonstrate precise meaning even 
in what might seem to be some of the 
vaguest metaphysical utterances of the 
Romantic poets; and he is illuminating, 
too, on the deceptive case with which 
expressions of the doctrines he describes 
can borrow a misleadingly Platonic 
phraseology. Meanwhile an interesting 
chapter on The Ancient Mariner, and an 
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account of Coleridge’s gradual shift to- 
wards the theories of Biographia Literaria, 
conclude the book’s concern with Cole- 
ridge: on the grounds that it was rather 
from Wordsworth ‘that Shelley, Keats and 
Byron learned to understand the word 


> 


Imagination’. 

Two long, slightly frustrating, chapters 
then illustrate (and qualify) this assertion, 
offering us in effect miniature studies of the 
intellectual histories of three major poets. 
Unfortunately, each study is interesting 
enough in itself to beg for expansion; yet 
expansion would plainly tangle the thread 
of the demonstration of Wordsworthian 
influence by which they are linked: natur- 
ally (if unfairly) therefore the ‘thread’ soon 
seems, despite its obvious importance, to 
become as much constrictive as connective. 

The metaphysical and scientific ideas 
which form the context in which Words- 
worth’s theory is here presented seem so 
bizarre today that they might well tempt 
us into a too-casy dismissal of the theory 
itself, and perhaps even of some of the 
poetry too. This Professor Piper forestalls 
by an Epilogue relating the Wordsworthian 
theory to modern philosophical discus- 
sions of the notion of ‘seeing-as’. It is an 
effective defensive move, even though at 
the end of it, predictably, the gap between 
Wordsworth and Wittgenstein remains 
pretty wide! 

K. C. BROWN 
University of London 


The Byronic Hero. By PETER L. THORSLEV, 
Je. University of Minnesota Press, Min~ 
neapolis. 1962. pp. 228. 


Tans Is a level-headed and therefore very 
useful account of the Byronic hero and his 
antecedents. The book deals with some 
cighteenth-century heroes: the Child of 
Nature, the Hero of Sensibility, and the 
Gothic Villain; with Romantic heroes: the 
Noble Outlaw, Faust, Cain and Ahasuerus, 
Satan and Prometheus; and with Byron’s 
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versions of the hero developed in Childe 
Harold, The Giaour, The Bride of Abydos, 
The Corsair, Lara, Manfred, and Cain. Pro- 
fessor Thorslev uses proper discrimination 
both in his discussion of stereotypes and 
in his study of Byron, and some of the 
interesting products of this discrimination 
can be seen in the distinction he makes 
between the Child of Nature and the 
Noble Savage, in his rejection and cor- 
rection of Mario Praz, and in his excellent 
account of the development of the Byronic 
hero from the vague remorseful gloom of 
the carly parts of Childe Harold to the 
sceptical freedom of the later Childe and 
the final dignity of the heroes of the plays, 
defending their values ‘in a naturalistic and 
alien universe’. His treatment of the bio- 
graphical, philosophical, and political im- 
plications of his subject is careful and sober. 
There is a select bibliography of studies 
of hero types. There is one important 
omission in the interesting account of ‘the 
Romantic Age’s conception of itself”. Pro- 
fessor Thorsley mentions Coleridge’s ex- 
travagant ravings on first reading Die 
Ratiber, but does not mention the later 
discussion in his Critique of Bertram, by 
Maturin, first published in The Courier in 
1816 and largely reprinted in Chapter 
XXIII of the Biographia Literaria. Between 
1794 and 1816 Coleridge’s views on Schil- 
ler changed considerably, and the change is 
relevant to this discussion. Moreover the 
range of Coleridge’s analysis is impressive. 
It is literary, political and also aesthetic, 
includes such types as Don Juan, Caliban, 
Satan, Macheath, takes in seventeenth- 
century drama, and sees the relevance of 
Drury Lane, Young, Hervey, Richardson 
and the Gothic novel, in anticipation of 
Professor Thorslev. It is interesting to 
Byron scholars since it provoked Byron’s 
complaint that the attack on Drury Lane 
‘was not very grateful’, but it also draws 
attention to the one historical omission in 
Professor Thorslev’s book. Little mention 
is made of seventeenth-century drama, 
perhaps because direct ancestry is difficult 
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to establish; but if we are to have Satan 
and Faust, might we not also have some 
mention of the Machiavellian Villain, the 
Avenger, and the Malcontent? But it is 
too easy to add chapters to other people’s 
books, and we should be grateful for the 
important chapter Professor Thorslev has 
written in the history of Romanticism 
and ‘the last age of heroes’. There are 
implications of special interest to students 
of aesthetics in the discussion of taste, the 
discussion of moral reactions, and the 
suggested relationship of fictitious charac- 
ter to its age and its author. 
BARBARA HARDY 

Birkbeck College 


The Elizabethan Madrigal. By Josera Ker- 
MAN. American Musicological Society. 
London: Oxford University Press. 1963. 
pp. xxii -+ 318. 42s. 


THE AUTHOR of this ‘comparative study’ 
revealed himself as a perceptive student of 
one of music’s fundamental aesthetic prob- 
lems in a pungently written book, Opera 
as Drama (1957). In the thesis which he 
submitted for a doctorate at Princeton he is 
again concerned with the relation of words 
to music in another vocal branch of music, 
the madrigal, but his treatment of the 
theme is now more a matter of style- 
criticism than of an aesthetic issue. It is the 
first comprehensive work on the subject 
since the deaths of Einstein and Fellowes, 
whose prodigious labours on the Italian 
and the English madrigal respectively first 
made posible more intense research, or 
indeed any form of comparative study 
whatsoever. Fellowes was too much occu- 
pied with editing the whole corpus of 
Elizabethan madrigals to be able to com- 
pare it with the whole corpus of the Italian 
madrigals which preceded it by a genera~ 
tion. All scholars admit the English in- 
debtedness; they have always acknow- 
ledged it, but, as Dr. Kerman complains, 
they do not examine it (with the partial 
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exception of Edward Dent). Any asperity 
that creeps into Dr. Kerman’s attribution 
of sins of omission to these English scholars 
should be discounted in view of their 
enormous achievements and is offset by 
the acknowledgments made to them in 
Dr. Kerman’s personal foreword. 

His main theme is that in the Italian 
madrigal poetry and music were more 
closely integrated than they were in the 
English madrigal, which found itself caught 
up in composers’ absorption in the devel- 
opment of counterpoint. This is surprismg 
- doctrine to us musicians who have for a 
generation been studying and singing the 
madrigals, observing how the polyphony 
is ‘framed to the life of the words’, smiling 
at the sometimes nalve word-painting, and 
regarding the efflorescence of the madrigal 
from 1588 onwards as a parallel pheno- 
menon to the efflorescence of Elizabethan 
poetry. Dr. Kerman, however, has his 
arguments—the Petrarchian character of 
madrigal verse, the duplicated editions of 
English madrigals in Italian, and the analy- 
sis of what we roughly but not unreason- 
ably lump together into their several styles 
as solo songs, madrigals proper, canzonets 
and balletts. He makes Morley, not Byrd, 
the founder of theschool and calls attention 
to Ferrabosco as the channel through 
which Italian inspiration created an English 
art. Wherever he seems to be upsetting 
accepted ideas it is not from iconoclasm 
but from the advantage of a new perspec- 
tive given by a viewpoint forty years on. 
Thus he disturbs the superficially accepted 
floruit of the madrigal by pointing out that 
publication, beginning with Musica Trans- 
alpina in 1588, was more likely to be the 
product of a current fashion than the 
instigation of it. 

He adds a chapter on music publishing at 
the time when the workings of monopoly 
were as influential in the economics of 
printing as a swerve in taste towards the 
lutenist ayre. Since our knowledge depends 
on surviving prints it is important to take 
into the account of so esoteric a matter as 
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the development of imitational counter- 
point in the madrigal the hard facts of sales 
as well as the laments of poets that it 
chewed up their carefully contrived verses. 
This chapter shows in a clear and concise 
form the combination of width of view 
and assiduity in deploying detail that marks 
the whole book, in which the social, the 
literary, the biographical and the musical 
aspects are traced through the century of 
the madrigal’s life. It has the defects of its 
qualities in that so great a burden of factual 
minutiae, which is accounted a virtue in a 
doctorial dissertation, spoils its shape as a 
book and, ungracious as it is to say so, it 
would have produced an even clearer 
picture of its subject if it could have been 
printed in a less ugly format and had some 
of the apparatus of research embedded in 
its pages been jettisoned. 
FRANK HOWES 

Royal College of Music 


Between Archaeology and Art History. By 
C. M. ROBERTSON. Oxford University 
Press. 1963. pp. 26. 38. 6d. 


THE RELATIONSHIP between archaeology 
and art can provoke as fierce a discussion 
as a flight of saucers or the one-time 
existence of Atlantis. Professor Robertson 
in his inaugural lecture at Oxford in 1962 
as Lincoln Professor of Classical Archaeo- 
logy and Art boldly plunges into this 
whirlpool. He accepts modern archaeology 
as a science, albeit with a romantic side, 
and disclaims relationship with the earthi- 
ness inseparable from the subject. He like- 
wise discounts himself as a historian since 
the dust of documents does not mar his 
fingers ın the undocumented Classical age. 
He sets up a plea that the art historian can, 
by the study of archaeological objects, con- 
tribute a tax to history. He illustrates his 
theme by the work of Sir John Beazley 
on Greek vase painting, claiming that Sir 
John’s work on the identification of 
painters, of styles and of schools, gives as 
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much to history as it does to archaeology; 
that whileit provides the archaeologist with 
clues to the dating of sherds it gives the 
historian a glimpse of undocumented art 
evolution. Professor Robertson is un- 
doubtedly right and it is delightful to have 
the theme stated, for both the archaeologist 
and the art historian are only too capable of 
disappearing molewise each into his burrow 
and listening to the other fellow digging 
an exactly similar hole and saying in a 
disparaging tone: “Of course mine is differ- 
ent’. Any plea for the interchange of 
archaeological findings and art criticism 
should be welcome to both sides; just as 
archaeology and history can and should be 
married in say a study of our early Middle 
Ages, so a marriage of art and archaeology 
can contribute to a wider view and keep 
one of the newest of the sciences humanist. 

This entertaining and witty argument 
should be issued with the ordinary text- 
books to both sides, and all should bear in 
mind Professor Robertson’s dictum that 
‘if an obsessive concern with chronology 
is a vice of archaeologists, an obsession 
with attribution is perhaps a vice of art 
historians’. 

ADRIAN OSWALD 

City Museum and Art Gallery 

Birmingham 


The Eternal Present. Volume I. ‘The Begin- 
nings of Art.’ The A.W. MELLON Lectures. 
1957. By s. crapion. Oxford University 
Press, 1963. pp. xxi + 588. 63s. 


Dr. Grapion’s thesis is the interaction of 
constancy and change in Early Art and 
Architecture and in this volume of The 
Eternal Present, which is the first of two 
independent but related volumes, he is 
occupied with Paleolithic art. He examines 
its manifestations as abstractions and per- 
ceives that in the way it is expressed it has 
many qualities in common with modern 
art, such as a use of transparency and 
simultaneity and a conception of space 
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that owes nothing to the vertical and 
horizontal orientation that most people 
expect in a composition. This is a much 
more imaginative attitude to the apparent 
confusion of cave paintings than one often 
encounters. The fact that beautifully ex- 
ecuted drawings of animals were so often 
superimposed on one another or placed at 
unrealistic angles has led some authorities 
to suppose that they were placed without 
any design, in a sort of careless chaos. Dr. 
Giedion points out that a preoccupation 
with a horizontal and vertical construction _ 
is a relatively modern phenomenon and 
one that is still not shared by all primitive 
tribes; for example, if you show an Eskimo 
a photograph upside down he will not find 
it necessary to turn it the right way up in 
order to understand it. Equally to place 
one picture on top of another need not 
spoil or cancel out the earlier: all can exist 
simultaneously. Ic is very valuable to ap- 
proach cave painting in this manner for it 
enables one to appreciate its real purpose 
without being distracted by its unfamiliar 
layout. 

Having applied these concepts Dr. Gie- 
dion goes on to classify Paleolithic art and 
to theorize on its meaning. He considers 
that there are two keys to this phenomenon, 
one is the Symbol ‘portraying reality 
before reality exists’ and the other the 
Animal who in his definition is ‘man’s 
superior in the unified primordial world’. ` 
Symbols are very numerous in Paleoli- 
thic art and of a great variety and com- 
plexity and they are not usually given 
enough attention in books on the subject. 
Dr. Giedion keeps a correct balance by 
giving so much emphasis to symbols and 
symbolization, but one cannot say the 
same for the conclusions he draws. He 
rushes in where archaeologists fear to 
tread with one provocative and unsup- 
ported theory after another. His approach 
is revolutionary and full of ideas but it is 
entirely unscientific in that there is little or 
no evidence for a great many of the things 
he says. This would matter less if the state- 
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ments were made less absolutely, but they 
are made without any qualification what- 
soever. For example, he states that ‘up till 
then (the end of the Paleolithic) man had 
considered himself a minor creature less 
powerful and less beautiful than his revered 
fellow creature the animal’. This statement 
is pure supposition and hasn’t a grain of 
evidence to support it. Or again he states 
that ‘without question . . . perforated staves 
were ritual instruments, just as the ritual 
mace heads in Predynastic Egypt and 
Sumer’. In this case there is plenty of 
archaeological evidence but it is in con- 
tradiction to his statement. Such didacti- 
cism is not merely unscientific, it is un- 
scholarly. It is also surprising in the context 
of this book which is said to embody over 
ten years’ work and which shows a very 
extensive knowledge of archaeological 
literature. i 
In fact this volume is mainly concerned 
with explanations of Paleolithic art and the 
theme of constancy and change is not 
explored very far. Certain comparisons 
are made, for example between the poly- 
chrome paintings of Altamira and Ma- 
tisse’s last coloured paper cut-outs, but the 
value of such observations is of course very 
one-sided. The artists of today have perhaps 
benefited from or been inspired by the 
impact of prehistoric art, but a knowledge 
of contemporary methods and theories 
throws very little light on the Paleolithic. 
It is very dangerous to apply the theories 
of an advanced society to one more primi- 
tive; the same controls and factors no 
longer apply. To suggest, as does Dr. 
Giedion, that animals are painted upon 
cave walls because ‘the animal was first 
regarded as a being higher than man him- 
self. . . the indisputable idol’ is too sophis- 
ticated an explanation for such a simple 
stage of society. The food and life of these 
people depended upon a supply of game 
and for this reason, because they needed 
to employ every means at their command 
to catch these beasts, they painted them on 
the cave walls, sometimes with arrows in 
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their flanks or traps beneath their feet, in 
the hope that the painting would ensure 
the actuality. 

Dr. Giedion condemns the ‘nineteenth- 
century materialistic’ approach to Paleo- 
lithic art as being very limited and literal, 
but while his own intuitive approach has 
considerable value he perpetually weakens 
his case by overstatement and incorrect 
interpretation. In general he gives far too 
much importance to the human figures and 
sexual symbols and far too little to art 
mobilier, that is the little sculptured and 
engraved pieces found in the actual living 
sites. There are also a few factual errors. 
For example, the famous leaping horse at 
Lascaux is both wrongly described and 
illustrated and Dr. Giedion states that 
sculpture in the round was unknown in 
prehistory. In fact beautiful three-dimen-~ 
sional figures were made by the Paleo- 
lithic artists in stone, ivory and a clay 
composition and it is unreasonable to 
dismiss these simply because they are very 
small in size. 

For anyone who knows the subject well 
this book offers a number of new and good 
ideas, but as an introduction to Paleo- 
lithic art it is very misleading. The photo- 
graphs, however, are numerous and 
beautiful and have been reproduced with- 
out any touching up, which makes them 
the more authentic and valuable. 

ANN SIEVEKING 


The Art of the West. Vol. I, Romanesque Art. 
Vol. I, Gothic Art. By HENRI FOCILLON. 
Translated by DONALD KING. Edited and 
introduced by jeran sony. Phaidon 
Press. 1963. 373. 6d. each volume. 


LIKE ROGER FRY in England, Henri Focillon 
belonged to that rare sort of critics and 
historians whose forte lies in the com- 
munication of a new perceptiveness and. 
the revelation of fresh insights rather than 
any great talent for theoretical generaliza- 
tions. His penetrating and original intelli- 
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gence, his cultivated and discriminative 
sensibility and the breadth of his sym- 
pathies were essentially French and stood 
at the opposite pole from the Germanic 
passion for system and abstraction. He had 
nothing in common with those rigid 
builders of theories and is for that reason 
the more difficult to classify. Yet his influ- 
ence has been more pervasive and far more 
profound than that of the theory-builders: 
while they spun words into webs for men’s 
minds Focillon was opening the eyes of a 
generation to new things and exercising 
his gift, which creative artists also share, to 
endow the past with resurgent vitality in 
the present. As Jean Bony has said in the 
Preface to these volumes: ‘t was the 
multiplicity of his tools which made him 
a kind of engineer of discovery and one of 
the most penetrating histonans of our 
century. Since Focillon, we can no longer 
speak as we once did of Romanesque 
sculpture, Gothic architecture or late medi- 
eval painting. Indeed, no one can work at 
all in the field of art history in quite the 
same way as before.’ 

His own organic approach to the study 
of art was described in the essay Vie des 
Formes, which he published in 1934. An 
English version was produced by Charles 
Beecher Hogan and George Kubler at Yale 
University in 1942. But in this essay Foal- 
lon makes no attempt to put forward a 
systematic theory of art or a formula for 
doing art history. It adumbrates in limpid 
prose, without schematization but with 
fluid and nicely balanced emphasis, the 
methods of interpretation and imaginative 
approach which as working hypotheses 
had been his guiding principles. In a recent 
book, The Shape of Time (1962), itself 
influenced by Focillon’s teaching, George 
Kubler says of this essay: “The boldest and 
most poetic affirmation of a biological 
conception of the nature of the history of 
art was Henri Focillon’s Vie des Formes 
(1934). The biological metaphor was of 


course only one among many pedagogical 
devices used by that marvellous teacher 
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who turned everything to good account in 
firing the common clay of his hearers. 
Uninformed critics have misunderstood 
hus extraordinary inventiveness of mind 
as rhetorical display, while the more pon- 
derous ones have dismissed him as another 
formalist.’ 

The full impact of Focillon’s stimulating 
intelligence can be felt only ın direct con- 
tact with his writings and this well- 
translated and excellently produced edition 
of his major contribution on the Middle 
Ages will be welcome to all who are 
interested in the history of art, medievalists 
or not. It has been aptly described as more 
than a history, an ‘aesthetic exploration 
into the development of medieval style’. 

H. OSBORNE 


Italian Art. By ANDRÉ caasTEL, Faber. 1963. 
pp. xv + 526. 84s. 


Tans BOOK is as sweeping as its title; and it 
does not so much run from the Fifth to the 
Twentieth century as bolt, with some- 
thing of the celerity of French tourists 
hurtling through the Uffizi. There’s an 
element almost of admiration in one’s 
realization that the author has tackled all 
branches of Italian art over all the centuries 
of its existence, and certainly of pity in 
finding the result so exhausting and barren. 
One reason for this is simply the paucity 
of plates. There are less than two hundred 
for all those years of painting, sculpture 
and architecture; there isn’t room even 
for a picture by Botticelli. Architecture 
comes off best, thanks to some diagrams. 
But the book is frankly frightening in its 
obtuse determination to say a line about 
every artist, however dreary and minor, 
regardless of whether or not a work by 
him is reproduced. Of course it becomes 
unreadable; of course the space available 
for the great artists suffers. But there’s 
more to it. The massive dose of snap 
judgements, clichés, and half-truths {leav- 
ing aside the plain inaccuracies) is danger- 
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ous to students and unpalatable to others. 
Italian art is swamped in a ceaseless flow 
of names and dates and tepid adjectives, 
chipped into a million meaningless frag- 
ments as depressing to witness as is any 
destruction. If this is a demonstration of 
art history at work the subject had better 
never have been invented. 
MICHAEL LEVEY 


The National Gallery 


About Prints. By s. W. HAYTER. Oxford 
University Press. 1962. pp. xi+ 176. 
sos. 

Tuais 1s a book, designed for the intelligent 

layman, about the techniques of print- 

making as they affect the finished print, 
and also about the collecting, publishing 
and buying of modern prints. The author 
is a leading authority and practitioner in 
modern print-making technique, and he 
founded the famous Atelier 17, which he 
still directs. Prints have the advantage that, 
although they originate from the hand of 
the artist who signs them, more than one 
copy can be produced from the same plate; 
this both reduces the price and means that 
several people can own a similar work of 
art which is an original. In England it is 
unfortunately still only possible to buy 
first editions at a few of the main galleries, 
notably the St. George’s Gallery in Lon- 
don, but original prints are becoming 
increasingly popular as the prices of 
originals by modern painters increase. 

There is a great contrast between the 

United States, where there exists a num- 

ber of State and local collections of prints, 

and England where there are no serious 
public collections of modern prints apart 
from those held by the Victoria and Albert 

Museum. The author describes in detail the 

various methods of treating a plate surface, 

and what is at once apparent is the great 
variety of results which are obtainable both 
in visual appearance and in surface texture. 

The book has over sixty illustrations, in- 

cluding some good colour plates, mostly 
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of contemporary works, and these help to 
emphasize the many unusual applications 
of various methods to print-making. There 
is a short, but useful, bibliography and an 
index. It will be a standard work both for 
potential collectors and for anyone in- . 
terested in modern art. 

PETER STOCKHAM 


Victorian Book Design and Colour Printing. 
by RUARI MCLEAN. Faber. 1963. pp. xvi 
+ 182. 45s. 


Tae Tm of Mr. McLean’s book is 
slightly misleading in that most of the book 
is devoted to a very thorough study of the 
growth of colour ‘printing in books from 
the 1830's onwards. There 1s a brief survey 
of the great contribution of the Chiswick 
Press to fine printing throughout this 
period, and mention is made of the mas- 
ters of black-and-white engraving, but 
these have been covered in other books of 
the period which devoted themselves in 
particular to the illustrators of the sixties 
onwards. The author carefully links the 
physical inventions concerning colour 
printing with the visual achievements, and 
shows the wide variety of books produced 
by varied means. In addition Mr. McLean 
makes some contributions towards a his- 
tory of Victorian bindings, a subject dealt 
with bibliographically by Jobn Carter and 
Michael Sadleir, and now dealt with from 
the point of artistic expression. Perhaps we 
might one day expect a full-scale work on 
this fascinating subject. The book itself is a 
fine piece of Faber production with sixty- 
four pages of black-and-white illustrations 
and eight pages of colour beautifully 
printed and retaining much of the flavour 
of their Victorian originals. 


PETER STOCKHAM 
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THE BRITISH SOCIETY OF AESTHETICS 
REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE FOR SESSION 1962-3 


Durme tats Third Session of the Society’s existence the venerable traditions 
built up in the previous two years have been maintained, while an experimental 
new departure has been attempted in organizing a Conference for members 
and others held in London this September. 

The usual nine monthly lectures were held during the Session, despite 
London’s worst winter since the 1880's. The Society has to thank its speakers 
for braving elements in many cases even sterner than our members in inquisi~ 
torial mood. The December lecture in particular (a four-day London Particular) 
had to be postponed to February, when a frozen snow replaced the fog. Numeri- 
cal attendance inevitable showed a functional dependence on climatic conditions, 
but those who came invariably enjoyed a stimulating talk and provided brisk 
and informed discussion. In view of the difficulties of attendance at winter 
evening meetings, and of the propaganda value of such meetings, the Com- 
mittee decided to rescind the ss. charge for non-members. Members can now 
bring their friends undeterred by financial considerations. 

The Journal continues to elicit complimentary letters from all parts of the 
world, and the high reputation it has gained for itself is evidenced by the many 
offers of exchange of journals which it has received from foreign professional 
bodies. Such exchanges are now in operation with journals in Argentina, Italy, 
Mexico, Poland, the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. In collaboration with the Ameri- 
can Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism a reciprocal scheme of reduced sub- 
scription rates available to each other’s subscribers is now in operation. The 
bibliography prepared annually by the American Journal will appear in its 
October issue, and off-prints will be sent to those of our members who applied 
for them as soon as we receive them. The Society should be grateful to Rout- 
ledge’s for continuing to produce the Journal in its very attractive form, 
despite the continuing loss they are thus sustaining, only to be remedied by 
a large increase in circulation. Satisfied readers could help materially by getting 
their local libraries to subscribe. There is still a wide public to whom ‘Aesthetics’ 
is unknown or fog-bound territory, whose attention and interest might well 
be secured by the Journal if it were made painlessly accessible to them in their 
local Periodical Room. 
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Membership numbers continued to increase during the Session, and the 
Committee records with gratitude the accession of the first ‘Friend of the 
Society’ in Lady Mayer, who has most generously donated 100 guineas to the 
Society’s funds. 

The proposed changes in the Officers of the Society are necessitated by 
resignations. Mr. E. F. Carritt, who so kindly lent the support of his name as 
Vice-President at the inauguration of the Society, has now signified his wish to 
make room for a more active Vice-President. The Committee is happy to be 
able to nominate Professor Ruth Saw to this office, in full accordance with this 
wish. Professor Stuart Hampshire has resigned from the Executive Committee 
on proceeding to a Chair at Princeton University. In deploring this instance 
of the Brain Drain, we are consoled by being able to nominate to his place on 
the Executive Committee his successor at London University, Professor 
Richard Wollheim. Mr. F. P. Chambers, who has also accepted nomination to 
the Executive Committee to fill the vacancy caused by Professor Saw’s transla- 
tion, is an active member of the Society and author of a History of Taste now 
being prepared for a new edition by the Merlin Press. 

The Committee records with deep regret the death of Professor H. O. 
Corfiato, who helped the Society in many ways, including giving a character- 
istically witty and controversial talk in the Session under review. He was also 
a member of the Editorial Consultative Committee. His loss will be widely 
felt, not least by this Society. 

R. M. 


SEPTEMBER CONFERENCE 
Proceedings 


With no previous experience to draw upon the Conference arranged last 
September was necessarily experimental. Its success outran the most sanguine 
expectations. At the beginning, I understand, the organizers were thinking 
optimistically in terms of some twenty or thirty participants; but in the event 
seventy entries were received. There was a large attendance at each of the five 
sessions, despite the allure of a brilliantly fine autumn week-end. The number of 
papers offered (nineteen in all) made it necessary to curtail the time allotted for 
formal discussion of many of them, but at least ensured that a wide variety of 
subjects was ventilated. Lively debate between individual members dominated. 
all the intervals. If none of the thorny questions of aesthetics was settled and 
buried, surprisingly many received an airing and several of the papers embodied 
original contributions or novel ideas in this or that branch of aesthetic theory. 
If one had to single out one feature alone which made this Conference dis- 
tinctive, it was the stimulating confluence of varied and divergent interests. 
Professional philosophers and psychologists came together with practising 
artists—I counted five sculptors and as many painters, potters, musicians and 
musicologists, two eminent critics, three librarians, several lecturers and teachers 
and many others—and the constant stream of eager discussion among them was 
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evidence enough that each felt the others had something to contribute to his own 
preoccupations. More than anything else perhaps this Conference has proved 
the value that comes from the meeting together of those who too often stand 
and work apart. 

The idea of the Conference and the driving force which changed the idea 
into a reality came from Mrs. Vida Carver, joint secretary of the Society. The 
organizing work was cheerfully and competently managed by Miss Pat White- 
head, the Conference Secretary, whose gentle and gracious firmness ensured 
that practical arrangements went through without a hitch. Not only the 
members of the Conference but the Society as a whole owe a debt of apprecia- 
tion for the energy and time devoted over many months to this first Aesthetics 
Conference. 

For reasons of space and expense it is not possible to publish the papers as a 
whole. And indeed many of them were rightly designed for delivery rather 
than to be read and made it their aim to set out a case vividly and provocatively 
rather than the sort of detailed and systematic argument which is more appro- 
priate to print. Some of the contributors have consented to write up their 
papers as articles which will appear in a later number of this Journal. (These are 
indicated by an asterisk.) The following brief summary will indicate the theme 
of the rest. Rather fuller summaries by the authors are contained in the dupli- 
cated ‘Programme’ distributed at the Conference and copies of this can be 
supplied by the Secretary to members of the Society. (Members requiring copies 
are asked to send stamped and addressed foolscap envelopes to the Secretary.) 

The Conference was organized in the form of three symposia, convened and 
arranged by individual chairmen, and two sessions of four independent papers 
each. 


1. Friday, 13th September, 8-10 p.m. SYMPOSIUM—AESTHETICS AND 
PSYCHOLOGY. Chairman: Professor C. A. Mace. 


* Mr. K. R. ADAMS (Psychologist). concrerizaTion. The paper introduced a third 
- category of permissible responses to a work of art between the obligatory and the for- 
bidden. Concretizations are a sub-category of the permissible and the paper dealt with 
their nature and their bearing on the critic’s interpretation of the meaning of a work 
of art. 

Mr. J. B. HUNSDAHL (The Royal Library, Copenhagen). The paper reported an 
interesting experimental study of literary appreciation which was undertaken in the con- 
text of wider investigations into the psychology of personality under the direction of 
Professor Gerhard S. Nielsen of the University of Copenhagen. The results were made 
the basis of an empirical definition of empathy on three levels ranging from ‘psychical 
distance’ to phenomenological identification, which provided a tool for the analysis and 
comparison of a variety of aesthetic responses. 

* Miss M. LAWLOR (Department of Psychology, Bedford College). on KNOWING 
WHAT YOU LIKE: AN ANALYSIS OF COMPLEX AESTHETIC STIMULI. The paper included a 
critique of some methods used in experimental aesthetics and reported a cross-cultural 
experiment using a technique which systematically varied the elements in complex 
designs presented for aesthetic judgement. 
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2. Saturday, 14th September, 9.45 a.m.-12.30 p.m. Independent Papers. Chairman: 
Professor D. W. Harding (Professor of Psychology, London University). 


*Mr. F. N. LEES (Department of English, Manchester University). The paper dis- 
played by description and example the use made by some novelists of indirect speech 
in the rendering of ‘interior monologue’ to produce a kind of identification different in 
quality and degree from that which results from direct speech. Mr. Lees questioned 
whether the emotionalistic effect of such identification is always or usually artistically 
desirable. 

Mr. D. I MASSON (Bretherton Library, Leeds). PATTERNS OF SPEECH-SOUNDS AND 
THEIR FUNCTIONS. Mr. Masson, who has written on the relation of sound to sense in 
poetry in Vol. 3 No. 1 of this journal, read a fascinating paper, profusely illustrated by 
examples in many languages, on the contributions, which word-sound makes to total 
literary effect, distinguishing the spheres of scene-depiction through tone-colour, emo- 
tional expression, emotional atmosphere (incantation effect), symbolism, mouth-gesture, 
and its bearing on meaning by underpinning and diagramming the structural form. 

Mr. R. B. PATANKAR. Mr. Patankar’s article on Croce’s idea of Expression appeared 
in Vol. 2, No. 2 of this journal. His Conference paper on DIFFICULTIES IN DEFINING 
POETRY was read by Mrs. Carver in his absence. It was a useful exposé of the pitfalls 
which beset the unwary in assuming definitions of poetry and concluded that poetry 
means many different things linked together by a family resemblance. The Chairman 
expressed the feeling of the whole assembly in expressing the gratification of the Con- 
ference at receiving a paper of such high standard of interest from India. 

Mr. E. L. WRIGHT spoke on SYMBOL AND METAPHOR, a subject to which he has 
devoted much work and time. The paper discussed theories which regard all symbol as 
conventional in contrast with those which hold that an element of ‘natural’ and universal 
symbolism may be found embedded in language. The results of an experiment on 200 
schoolchildren on symbol interpretation were reported and were claimed to lend 
probability to a natural or non-arbitrary origin. 


Saturday, , 2.30-5.30 p.m. SYMPOSIUM—AESTHETICS AND THE ARTIST. 

Chairman: J. P. Hodin. 
` Mr. FRANK AVRAY WILSON. In his paper on THE ROLE OF THE ARTIST IN AFS- 
Taetics Mr. Wilson, whose painting will be familiar to many readers, propounded his 
own deeply felt belief that important works of creative art can result only when the 
artist is in intimate emotional contact with the intellectual movements most characteristic 
of his day. As evidence of the rich emotional experience which advanced modern science 
can provide for creative artists he instanced the concern which Dirac and other physicists 
have had for the beauty of their theories. The paper went on to speak of the contribu- 
tion of the artist in providing data for the solution of aesthetic problems and pointed 
out that his contribution will consist of facts and suggestions intuitively grasped rather 
than analysis. It concluded with exciting suggestions as to the possible value of aesthetics 
in fostering the artist's social influence towards cultural unification. 

*Mr. FERNAU HALL (Television Producer and Critic of Ballet and Dance). Mr. Hall 
delivered a brilliant address on the crisis IN CHOREOGRAPHY, suggesting that one of the 
reasons for the lamentable vacuity of modern ballet may be sought in the lack of a system 
of notation, without which the perpetuation of a tradition is impossible, and ending with 
some hopeful indications of a revival to come which might bring ballet and dance into 
line with contemporary music. Mr. Fernau Hall’s article on Choreology appears in this 
number of the journal. 
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Mr. KENNETH MARTIN, a sculptor of eminence, spoke as an artist of the artist’s 
attitude to experience. He emphasized the alertness of the true artist to the vivacity of 
sensation and explained that in his own work he is more concerned with the actuality of 
the sensation he is making than with its power to allude to something else in the way of 
imitation. He demonstrated the inherent power which objects exert upon us, both the 
small object which can be manipulated in the hand and the large object which envelops 
us. He showed how the constructed work of art uses this power and how it can be 
architectonic irrespective of size. Mr. Martin's talk was a practical demonstration of the 
contribution which can be made by the artist and manifestly appealed to the philosophic 
members of his audience no less than to those whose bent was more practical. From the 
perceptive and intimate way in which he spoke of Turner and painters of still life it was 
obvious that the abstract artist of the sort Mr. Martin represents is not doing something 
essentially different from the great representational artists of the past. 

Mr. WYKES-JOYCE. Mr. Wykes-Joyce opened his paper with an uninhibited attack 
on the incompetence and bias of much modem criticism which might well have found 
a place in the next day’s symposium. This led him on to demand that aestheticians should 
take on the duty of working out a pure visual aesthetics free of technical terms, 
which could be disseminated wherever people are interested in the visual arts and either 
take the place of criticism or set criticism on the right path and enable an honest critic 
to do an honest job. He,wished to abolish any sharp division between aesthetics and 
practical criticism. . 


Sunday, r5th September, 9.45 am.-12.30 p.m. Independent Papers. Chairman: 
Professor Ruth Saw. 


PROFESSOR T. A. BURKILL (Professor of New Testament at the University of 
Chicago), ARTISTIC MIMESIS AND AXIOLOGICAL GENERALIZATION. Professor Burkill out- 
lined the theory of value which he has elaborated more fully in his book God and Reality 
in Modern Thought (1963). He explamed that it belongs to the class of ‘interest’ theories 
associated with the names of R. B. Perry and D. W. Prall. He emphasizes the continuity 
of human with biological values but maintains that human values, including beauty 
along with goodness and truth, arise when interest comes to be taken in the form rather 
than the substance and are distanced from the immediate pressure of biological needs. 

Mr. C. BRIGHTON, himself a painter, read an interesting paper on the artist’s pre- 
sentation of time through spacial means and by the sequence and structuring of colours, 
drawing analogies between the physical time involved in appreciation of a visual art 
object and the time symbolism inherent in it. He had important things to say about the 
work which cannot be seen wholly from one place and the dynamic release which has 
accrued to European painting since it won free from the tyranny of perspective. Mr. 
Brighton’s paper delighted by its unassuming modesty and the ease with which he 
discussed problems in which he was immersed rather than imposing dogmatic solutions. 

Mr. A. BULA (Council of Industrial Design) claimed in a paper on MUSIC AND EMO- 
TIONAL BALANCE: AN AESTHETICS OF RELAXATION AND INTEGRATION that the quintet 
formed by the blind pianist George Shearing bad inaugurated a new style of universal 
music which could exercise a therapeutic effect on the excessive tension and urban angst 
of modern life. His demonstrations by means of excellent tape-recordings did not con- 
vince all the audience that the music was essentially different from much other café 
music. 

Lt.-Col. A. E. CLEMENTS spoke on A STRUCTURE FOR AESTHETICS. His thesis was the 
necessity for a tripodal rather than a dual structure in aesthetics and appréciation. The 
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paper was both th profiad an deeply felt and the idea of a third element of ‘manner’ 
interposed, betwee! the aesthetic experience and the experient held features of novelty. 


Sunday, 2.3025, 30 p.m. SYMPOSIUM: AESTHETICS AND CRITICISM. 
Chairman; Harold Osborne. 


*Mr. HU w. MORRIS-JONES (University College of North Wales), whose article 
on ‘The ‘Language of Feelings’ will already be known to most readers of this Journal, 
spoke on‘THE RELEVANCE OF THE ARTIST'S INTENTION and in a wéll-pondered and 
perceptive-paper recommended a modification of Beardsley and Wimsatt’s thesis about 
the irrelevarice of the artist’s intention for evaluative criticism. 

Mr. L. R. ROGERS, who had volunteered at short notice to take part in the sym- 

posium in the absence of Mr. Donald Mitchell, read examples of transcendental, rhap- 
sodical and stultiloquent criticism and suggested that critical writing about abstract visual 
art objects may be particularly prone to indulge in such fustian owing to the greater 
difficulty of finding points of reference for descriptive writing. In later debate he agreed 
with Mr. Fernau Hall that the sincere artist welcomes honest and informed criticism but 
too often suffers from critics’ lack of a trained faculty to see the work about which they 
are writing. 
. + Mr. EADE, a practising sculptor, also spoke on the damage which can result both to 
- the artist and to his public when incompetent and impercipient criticism is interposed. 
‘between the work of art and those who should enjoy it. He felt that criticism could 
only mislead unless its aim and effect was to encourage closer contemplation of the work 
of art itself and deplored the tendency of many critics to indulge passing fashion and 
superficiality of approach. 

PROFESSOR BERTRAM JESSUP of Oregon University, who had postponed his 
departure to the States in order to participate in this Conference, provided an admirable 
summing up, speaking analytically of the multiple meaning of both ‘aesthetics’ and 
‘criticism’ and emphasizing the various relationships in which the corresponding activities 
stand to each other. Taking his stand firmly on common sense he insisted that aesthetics 
and criticism are two distinct disciplines not to be confused: while both are concerned 
with ‘art’ and ‘art experience’ in their multiform manifestations, they are concerned 
from different points of view and their functions are diverse. 

The speakers in the final symposium had been asked to keep their papers short and the 
Conference was therefore able to conclude with a lively and enthusiastic debate. 

H. O. 
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THE POET AND HIS MUSE* 


Herbert Read 


My INTENTION is to show how the myth or image of the Muse in art 
personifies certain stratagems of the creative imagination that enable the 
artist to endow his work with universal significance. For my evidence 
I shall rely on the poets rather than other types of artists, but I believe 
that the principles to be established hold good for all the arts. 

. I shall not speculate on the mythology of the Muses, fascinating as this 
is. There were, as you know, originally the Nine Muses of classical 
mythology, representing, with a significance that should not be lost to 
our divided culture, the sciences as well as the arts. The concept of a 
single Muse, always feminine, was already present in classical times, but 
her sphere, when not specified, was not necessarily one of the arts. With 
the decline of classical mythology the Nine Muses tended to merge into 
one Muse, though a Muse accessible to more than one kind of artist. 
Orpheus, the son of Calliope, and perhaps of Apollo, was to assume a 
special significance as the personification of the magical power of lyrical 
poetry, and is often invoked instead of the Muse. 

The classical Muses were tutelary—that is to say, goddesses responsible 
for the general well-being of their respective spheres of activity rather 
than for the inspiration of individual artists. But already in Plato we find 
two further implications, the first having to do with the fact that the 
muses were the daughters of Mnemosyne, or memory; the second with 
the supposition that to invoke their aid was to risk losing one’s reason. 

In one of Plato’s dialogues Socrates asks the young mathematician to 
imagine, for the sake of argument, that our minds contain a block of 
wax, which in this or that individual may be larger or smaller, and 
composed of wax that is comparatively pure or muddy, harder in some, 


Ocicker 1 formed the basis of a talk given to The British Society of Aesthetics on 
a October 1963. A longer version appeared in Eranos Jahrbuch, 1962 (Rhein aa 
Zurich). 
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softer in others, and sometimes of just the right consistency. This block 
of wax is the gift of the Muses’s mother, Memory, and the argument 
proceeds to show that knowledge of reality will depend on the distinct- 
ness of the images recorded by the wax—it is reliable only when the 
wax is of exactly the right consistency. The Muses in this fanciful meta- 
phor thus act as intermediaries between the Self and Reality: the Self 
cannot have any true knowledge of Reality without their aid. 

In another dialogue, the Ion, Plato uses another metaphor, that of the 
magnet or loadstone. The Muse holds a series of rings, and through these 
rings her niagic passes like an invisible force to the poets who cling to 
them. ‘One poet is suspended from one Muse, another from another; 
we call it being “possessed”; but the fact is much the same, since he is 
held. And from these primary rings (the poets) others are in turn sus- 
pended, some attached to this one, some to that, and are filled with 
inspiration, some by Orpheus, others by Musaeus. But the majority are 
possessed and held by Homer. .. .”! 

This is really a very deterministic theory of memory and inspiration. 
There is a divine source of wisdom—this is taken as self-evident; this 
wisdom is transmitted in a causal sequence from Jupiter and Mnemo- 
syne to their children, the Muses, and from the Muses in turn to their 
children. From one of these children of the Muses the divine spark was 
transmitted to Homer and from Homer, the father of all poets, to the 
lesser epic and lyric poets. When the magnetic force reaches the lesser 
poets they are ‘seized with the Bacchic¢ transport, and are possessed’. And 
this is where Socrates’s famous description of the poet occurs, as one-who 
‘is a light and wingéd thing, and holy, and never able to compose until 
he has become inspired, and is beside himself, and reason is no longer in 
him’? 

This, then, is the classical conception of the Muse, a deity who for 
the occasion deprives a human being of his senses and uses him as the 
witless mouthpiece of divine utterance. It is not a conception that is very 
flattering to the poet as an intelligent human being, and this explains why 
it was possible for Plato to have a low opinion of the poet while retaining 
the highest respect for poetry. It is, of course, a conception that has 
persisted wherever the classical tradition has survived, and it is still 
possible to regard the best poets and artists of all kinds as childlike or 
naive people who inexplicably give birth to works of genius. Indeed, 
we may say that in a certain sense this has become the popular conception 
of the poet; any other conception will seem relatively sophisticated. 

The Renaissance introduced a typical modification of the classical 
conception of the Muse. I shall take as my example Milton, not only 
because he is a great poet of my own tongue but also because he was a 
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man of great learning and in this respect is representative of the European 
Renaissance in general. 

Paradise Lost opens with an invocation to a ‘Heav’nly Muse’, an invo- 
cation which is addressed to an all-seeing power, an all-pervading spirit 
that will aid the poet in his adventurous song. By comparison with the 
classical Muses, who also were heavenly but feminine and fallible, 
Milton’s muse is dove-like, brooding, as sexless as the angels. He tells 
wus that his muse is the same that had inspired the shepherd Moses on 
Mount Horeb, and later as a leader of his people on Mount Sinai. 
Classical inspiration, and even biblical inspiration, was always associated 
with high places, with mountains, a tradition as old as Assyria and Baby- 
lon, whose Ziggurats were artificial mountains built to bring men 
nearer to the heavenly source of inspiration. But then, in conclusion, 
Milton introduces the individualistic, subjective possibility—the possi~ 
bility that the Spirit might prefer the pure and upright heart before any 
geographical site. Inspiration does not depend on temples or holy 
places: it can be a direct visitation to the mind of man. But it remains 2 
distinct and tutelary force and is not yet to be identified with human 
consciousness. 

The opening invocation is not, however, the only reference to the 
Muse in Paradise Lost. Book VII opens with an equally eloquent and 
even longer invocation, and this time the Heavenly Muse is identified 
with one of the classical Muses, Urania, the muse of astronomy. Milton 
is somewhat ambiguous in this second appeal for inspiration. He wants 
to make use of the classical conception of inspiration, but in order to 
make clear that his inspiration is divine and not secular he chooses 
Urania instead of Calliope, and even ‘the meaning, not the Name’. 
In this passage he returns to the upright heart and pure, but this time the 
Muse is specific and feminine, Urania, the muse of the heavenly spheres, 
the sister of Wisdom. 

I do not wish to discuss the various sources of inspiration indicated by 
the poets, but rather the process common to them all. Milton wishes to 
distinguish (and to claim for himself) divine inspiration as opposed to 
merely poetic or lyrical inspiration. But he still maintains the original 
classical conception of an external source of inspiration, a feminine 
archetype endowed with wisdom, foresight and omniscience, who 
when appealed to guides the poet in his epic narration, revives his 
memory, brings illumination and ensures the truth of his great atgument, 
a ‘celestial patroness’, who comes ‘unimplored’: 


And dictates to him slumbering, or inspires 
Rasy his unpremeditated verse. 
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“I will leave Milton as representative of the relation of the Renaissance 
poet to his Muse and turn now to the Romantic poets, in whom we 
find a gradual modification of the conception. For the sake of brevity 
I shall confine myself to three poets,- Blake, Shelley and Wordsworth, 
and will then pass on to what might be called the jilting of the Muse by 
later poets such as Edgar Allan Poe and Paul Valéry. 

Blake is not a complicated case—he believed quite simply that in the 
‘act of writing poetry he was being dictated to by heavenly spirits, some- 
times anonymous, sometimes recognizable as historical characters. There 
is not one ‘celestial patroness’, but many ‘angels’ or ‘authors in Eternity’. 
I have written this Poem from immediate Dictation,’ he wrote to his 
friend Thomas Butts (25th April 1803), ‘twélve or sometimes twenty 
lines at a time, without Premeditation & even against my Will; the 
Time it has taken in writing was thus render’d Non Existent, & an 
immense Poem Exists which seems to be the Labour of a long Life, all 
‘produc’d without Labour or Study.’ 

The only point illustrated by Blake that is relevant to my purpose is 
the dual nature of this process of dictation. The poet is not possessed: 
_ he is a detached and passive instrument of a divine purpose. As in Mil- 
ton’s conception of the poet he is not creative but reproductive, and 
what he reproduces is a vision in which not only the images but also 
the expressive words are ‘given’. Such words are given to him by mis- 
cellaneous representatives of the “Worlds of Eternity’. The Daughters 
of Memory (the Muses) become the Daughters of Inspiration. The 
Muse in Blake becomes prophetic, which was also Plato’s sense of the 
Muse's function. The only difference is that what Blake would call 

‘vision’ Plato called ‘madness’. 

Shelley was, of course, much more directly and much more con- 
sciously indebted to Plato than Blake, but Shelley was a child of the 
Enlightenment, the first poet consciously of a scientific age, and though 
he does not surrender the special nature of the poetical faculty, he seeks 
(but does not find) an explanation of inspiration within thé human 
mind, being in this respect as much a psychologist as Coleridge.* 
Poetry, he says, ‘ascends to bring light and fire from those eternal regions 
where the owl-winged faculty of calculation dare not ever soar. Poetry 
is not like reasoning, a power to be exerted according to the determina- 
tion of the will.’ He then gives us the beautiful metaphor of the mind in 
creation being ‘as a fading coal, which some invisible influence, like an 
inconstant wind, awakens to transitory brightness’, and this power, he 
observes, arises from within, and ‘the conscious portions of our nature 
are unprophetic either of its approach or its departure’. Shelley ends by 
observing that the same process takes place in the plastic and pictorial 
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arts, but ‘the very mind which directs the hands in formation, is in- 
capable of accounting to itself for the origin, the gradations, or the 
media of the process.’ ` 

In some of his poems Shelley pays conventional tribute to the Muse 
Urania herself is invoked in Adonais. But his own conception of the 
source of inspiration is found in the Hymn to Intellectual Beauty. There 
we have the abstract notion of an ‘unseen Power’ ‘visiting This various 
world with an inconstant Wing/As summer winds that creep from 
flower to flower’, and this power is invoked as: 


Spirit of BRAUTY, that dost consecrate 
With thine own hues all thou dost shine upon 
Of human thought or form. 


The names of ‘Demon, Ghost and Heaven’ are dismissed as: 


Frail spells—whose uttered charm will not avail to sever, 
From all we hear and all we see, 
Doubt, chance, and mutability. 


And then the Spirit of Beauty is again invoked as alone capable of 
giving ‘grace and truth to life’s unquiet dream’. The poet relates how 
‘while yet a boy’ he had vowed to dedicate his powers to this ‘awful 
LOVELINESS’, and invites this power, 


which like the truth 
Of nature on my passive youth 
Descended 


to supply its calm to his ‘onward life’, and bind him ‘to fear himself, and 
love all human kind’. 

The Muse is thus depersonified and becomes an abstract force, still 
external in origin, but consecrating with its own hues all that of human 
thought and form it may shine upon. If pressed for a rational explanation 
of the nature of this external force, Shelley would have taken refuge in 
nescience, Poetry, he suggests, is “created by that imperial faculty whose 
throne is curtained within the invisible nature of man.’ At this point we 
already look forward to a psychology of the unconscious. 

I have mentioned Shelley before Wordsworth because, in the evolu- 
tion of the theory of poetry Wordsworth was, in spite of being the 
older man, less bound to the classical concepts, more scientifically or 
analytically aware of the wornings of the unconscious—he u uses the very 
word: 
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Unconscious intercourse with beauty 

Old as creation, drinking in a pure 

Organic pleasure from the silver wreaths 
. Of curling mist. 


He refers (in the ‘Preface’ to the Lyrical Ballads) to the poet’s ability to 
conjure up in himself ‘passions which are indeed far from being the 
same as those produced by real events, yet do more nearly resemble the 
passions produced by real events than anything which, from the motion 
of their own minds merely, other men are accustomed to feel in them- 
selves: whence, and from practice, he has acquired a greater readiness 
and power in expressing what he thinks and feels, and especially those 
thoughts and feelings which, by his own choice, or from the structure of 
his own mind, arise in him without immediate external excitement’. 
Wordsworth, more than any other English poet, conceived inspiration 
as an external force in Nature: 


the earth 
And common face of Nature spake to me 
Rememberable things. . . . 


It is Nature that by ‘extrinsic passion’ first 


Peopled the mind with forms sublime or fair 


And made me love them. 


In his autobiographical poem, The Prelude, there are many passages in 
which he addresses, or invokes, a power external to himself: “Beings of 
the hills,’ or more abstractly: “Wisdom and Spirit of the Universe’— 


Thou soul that art the eternity of thought 
Thou givest to forms and images a breath 
And everlasting motion... 


I have suggested elsewhere that Wordsworth’s philosophy has many 
points of resemblance to Oriental philosophy, more particularly to 
Taoism, where again one finds the concept of an external force in 
nature, which is not only the vital force in all art but in a specific sense a 
formative agency, endowing the artist’s work with rhythm and harmony. 

Edgar Allan Poe I mention only because his ideas, which are derived 
in the main from Shelley, passed into French poetics through Baudelaire 
and then inspired the reaction represented in our own time by Paul 
Valéry. There is nothing very original in the theory embodied in the 
three essays on poetry which Poe wrote: they have had such an effect 
on the theory of poetry because they were the first attempts to present 
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from the point of view of the poet what Poe called a philosophy of 
composition, or a rationale of verse: they are the prototypes of the 
analytical criticism of poetry that has been so popular in our own time. 
But to explain inspiration we find only such vague generalities as ‘a 
sense of the Beautiful’, ‘an immortal instinct deep within the spirit of 
man’, a ‘struggle to apprehend the supernal Loveliness’. He introduces, 
as ‘sole arbiter’ in the choice of words, the dreary concept of Taste, and 
excludes the Intellect or the Conscience. The poetic principle is finally 
defined, ‘strictly and simply’, as ‘the Human Aspiration for Supernal 
Beauty’, and ‘the manifestation of the Principle is always found in an 
elevating excitement of the soul’. 

Wordsworth’s “Wisdom and Spirit of the Universe’, like Shelley’s 
‘imperial faculty curtained within the invisible nature of man’, is an 
expression of the growing awareness among the Romantic poets of the 
unconscious as a source of inspiration, independent of the intellectual 
faculties of man. All the poets and critics of the early nineteenth century 
begin to make this distinction—Coleridge and Carlyle in England, 
Goethe and Schelling in Germany, Poe and Emerson in America, de 
Musset and Lamartine in France—all are searching towards what 
Carlyle called the distinction between artificial and natural poetry. “The 
artificial’, wrote Carlyle, ‘is the conscious, mechanical; the natural is the 
unconscious, dynamical’... ‘Unconsciousness is the sign of creation; 
consciousness at best that of manufacture. ® 

It was from such poets and essayists that Freud himself derived his 
concept of the unconscious, He relates that when he was fourteen years 
old he had been given the collected works of a German writer called 
Ludwig Boerne, and there he had read an essay, written in 1823, with 
the arresting title “The Art of Becoming an Original Writer in Three 
Days’. Freud was never to forget this essay, which recommended a 
method of free association, and Dr. Ernest Jones, his biographer, sug- 
gests that Boerne’s ‘startling proposal’ had sunk into his mind to become 
the foundation of his psychoanalytical method.” One quotation from 
Boerne will show his relevance to our present enquiry: 


To be creative one must be alone, away from people, from books, and as far as 
possible, from memories. The true act of self-education lies in making oneself 
unwitting. 


Much more evidence of this kind could be quoted,’ to emphasize the 
gradual evolution of the concept of the Unconscious during the past 
century and a half, but it is now common knowledge and the point I 
wish to emphasize is that in the process the Unconscious silently usurped 
the place formerly occupied in the poetic process by the Muses. But that 
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event has merely complicated the process: for us.“The Muses were con- 
venient and well-defined archetypes. They had names, they were dis- 
tinct personalities. The poet or any other kind of artist could appeal to 
them as to a mother or a mistress, and establish an objective relationship. 
But the Unconscious—how is that amorphous entity to help the poet? 
It has been shown to be a seething cauldron, full of ugly shapes, a realm 
of warring shadows, indefinite in extent, fathomless in depth. It is true 
that it has some connection with memory, the mother of the Muses, and 
it will, under the right conditions, release some of the innumerable 
images that are stored there, ‘curtained within’. But all that intangible 
riot would not constitute poetry, or even the basic material of poetry. 
The Muses were cast for a role of intercession with their mother: 
memory had nine spheres, carefully defined, and within each sphere the 
appropriate Muse had established an order—had reduced the confusion 
of memory to rhythm and harmony. It was for these formal gifts that 
the ancient poets had recourse to the Muse, and though it is always 
assumed that the poet had to be in a condition of transport or possession 
to make contact with the Muse, what he then received was a gift of 
art, or order, and not one of babbling confusion. The classical Muse, 
therefore, is a deus ex machina, the governess of an unruly child, and in 
no sense to be identified with the unconscious as such. 

I should like now-to bring the theories of Paul Valéry into evidence. 
Valéry, perhaps the most self-analytical of the great poets of our own 
time, seems to have been largely indifferent to the claims of psycho- 
analysis. His introspection was a rigorous discipline that never deviated 
from the matter in hand—the nature of the poetic process in his own 
experience. In an early essay (1889) Valéry paid tribute to Poe’s ‘curious 
little work’, The Philosophy of Composition. 

On this Essay Valéry was to base what he called a totally new and 
modern conception of the poet. 


He is no longer the dishevelled madman who writes a whole poem in the course of 
one feverish night; he is 2 cool scientist, almost an algebraist, in the service of a 
subtle dreamer. . . . He will take care not to hurl on to paper everything whispered 
to him in fortunate moments by the Muse of Free Association. On the contrary, 
everything he has imagined, felt, dreamed, and planned will be passed through a 
sieve, weighed, filtered, subjected to form, and condensed as much as possible so as 
to gain in power what it loses in length: a sonnet, for example, will be a true quint- 
essence, a concentrated and distilled juice, reduced to fourteen lines, carefully 
composed with a view to a final and overwhelming effect... ° 


Although Valéry was to remain addicted-to the pretence of a science of 
poetics, he nevertheless elaborated the scientific mney in a a very 
unscientific manner: 
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We must despair of a clear vision in these matters. One must lull oneself with an 


image. My image of the poct is of a mind full of resources and cunning, feigning 
sleep at the imaginary centre of his yet uncreated_work, the better to await that 


instant of his own power which is his prey. In the vague depths of his eyes all the 

forces of his desire, all the springs of his instinct are taut. And there, waiting for the 

chance events from-which she selects her food—there, most obscure in the middle 

of the webs and the secret harps which she had fashioned from language, whose 

threads are interwoven and always vaguely vibrating—a mysterious ee 
.  huntress muse, is on the watch.2® 


The Muse, as it were, comes in by the back door; and to her, sur- 
prisingly, he gives the name of the Self. Here is what is perhaps the key 
to his final statement of the problem, from his essay “Concerning Le 
Cimitiere Marin’ (1933): 


I enjoy work only as work: beginnings bore me, and I suspect everything sist comes 
at the first attempt of being capable of improvement. Spontancity, even when excel- 
lent or seductive, has never seemed to me sufficiently mine. I do not say that ‘I am 
right’, but that is how I am. . . . The notion of Myself is no simpler than that of 
Author: a further degree of consciousness opposes a new Self to a new Other. 


We are a long way from the ideal of a composition proceeding to its 
completion with the precision and rigid consequence of a mathematical 
problem which Valéry had accepted as an ideal fifty years earlier. 
Valéry’s long tussle with words and meanings had taught him the ‘state 
of poetry’ is ‘completely irregular, inconstant, involuntary, and fragile, 
and that we lose it, as we find it, by accident’. But the same experience had 
also taught him (and in this he remained faithful to Poe) that inspiration 
is a private affair. The poet does not become a poet until he has created 
the state of poetry in others. A world of difference exits between the 
poetic state or emotion, even when this is creative and original, and the 
production of a work of art. 

What Valéry effected in his poetics was in fact almost a reversal of 
the traditional conception of the Muse. In the classical conception the 
poet was content to be a passive instrument, the temporary channel of 
some kind of supernatural communication. The poet is forced to say to 
himself: ‘In your works, my dear poet, what is good is not by you, and 
what is bad is indisputably yours.’ In Valéry’s theory there is ‘a special 
quality, a kind of individual energy proper to the poet. It appears to him 
and reveals him to himself at certain infinitely precious moments. But 
these are only moments, and this higher energy . . . exists and can act 
only in brief fortuitous manifestations." And to sum up Valéry suggests 
that “certain instincts betray to us the depths where the best of us is 
found, but in pieces embedded in shapeless matter, odd or rough in 
appearance. We must separate these elements of noble metal from the 
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mass, and take care to fuse them together and fashion some ornament.” 
In other words, the Muse is very unreliable, and what she offers is a 
fitful illumination of the mysteries of life. ‘Form alone exists—only form 
preserves the works of the mind’—an assertion which Valéry quotes 
from Mistral—and form is an object or event of the senses, shaped by 
the imagination. 

Nevertheless, in all this speculation on the nature of the poetic activity, 
from Plato to Valéry, there is the sense of some self ‘miraculously 
superior to Myself’. The poet’s consciousness is in some sense divided, 
and can in some sense maintain separate activities. But occasionally a 
bridge is thrown across the dividing gulf, and at that unexpected moment 
a transformation takes place. For some reason this transformation is not 
a private emotion, confined to the self, but the triumph of life in a 
universe of things. 
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IDENTIFICATION AND EMOTION IN 
THE NOVEL: A FEATURE OF 
NARRATIVE METHOD* 


F. N. Lees 


My WiISsH is to invite examination of what I believe to be a potentiality 
of a certain form of ‘indirect speech’ when used in the rendering of a 
fictional personage’s thoughts and feelings which is not possessed by 
‘direct speech’ so employed. I refer, that is, to the technique which 
Jespersen? distinguished from ‘dependent’ indirect speech by the name 
vorgestellte rede or ‘represented’ speech, but which is more frequently 
termed erlebte rede? or ‘free indirect speech’ * 

` By ‘identification’ I mean a relationship between reader and what is 
being read, not between author and what he was writing; though it will 
be obvious that any justifiable conjecture about the latter relationship 
will have its own consequent interest. 

Whatever we decide to christen it indirect speech employed with its 
introductory verbal statement either wholly or largely suppressed, with 
` its capacity effectively to render what we call ‘interior monologue’ ,4 
has been the main special grammatical instrument in the development 
of the modern ‘psychological’ novel. The history of its emergence has 
never been exhaustively traced ;§ but though Flaubert would usually be 
given the credit for first fully revealing its representational range and 
Henry James, I imagine, for a maximal elaboration of its use, the funda- 
mental grammatical technique can be seen in operation in English litera- 
ture alone long before Madame Bovary, perhaps even as early as Chaucer’s 
description of his Monk: and there will have been a time for most of us 
when Latin prose seemed largely to consist of it. For long enough in 
English it has been a commonplace device in novels, a wholly natural 


* Paper read at the Society’s Autumn Conference, 1963. 
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mode of expression for any novice. ‘Stream-of-consciousness’ writing, 

of course, may employ it or not: not all ‘interior monologue’ is accur- 

ately to be described as ‘stream-of-consciousness’. Some examples may 

at this point be useful as a reminder of the characteristics of the device; 
I have italicized the operative parts: 

(a) an example of the older style of direct speech in the presentation 
of the thoughts of a character: 


The state of her mind can only be imagined, by considering that upon the present 
time tumed the crisis of her fate. ‘They have now’, thought she, ‘discovered my flight; 
even row they are seeking me in every part of the abbey. I hear their dreadful voices call 
tne; I sée their eager looks.’ The power of-imagination almost overcame her. . . . 
(Mrs. Radcliffe, The Romance of the Forest.) 


(b) in contrast, a simple piece of indirect, ‘represented’ speech: 


There she stopped, not knowing whither to direct her steps. . . . The gates of the 
castle were locked, and guards placed in the court. Should she, as her heart prompted 
her, go and prepare Hippolita for the cruel destiny that awaited her, she did not doubt that 
Manfred would seek her there. . . . Delay might give him time to reflect on the horrid 
measures he had conceived, or produce some circumstance in her favour. . . . Yet where 
conceal herself? how avoid the pursuit he would infallibly make. . . , As these thoughts 
passed rapidly through her mind, she recollected. . . . (Horace Walpole, The Castle 
of Otranto.) 


(c) an abridged extract from a lengthy, subtly manipulated passage 
from Jane Austen’s Emma: 


... and the moment she was gone, this was the spontaneous burst of Emma’s feelings: 
‘O God! that I had never seen her! 

The rest of the day, the following night, were hardly enough for her thoughts. 
She was bewildered amidst the confusion of all that had rushed on her within the 
last few hours. Every moment had brought a fresh surprise; and every surprise must 
be matter of humiliation to her-—How to understand it alll... The blunders, the blind- 
ness of her own head and heart!—She sat still, she walked about, she tried her own room, 
she tried the shrubbery—in every place, every posture, she perceived that she had 
acted most weakly; that... ; that... ; that she was wretched, and should prob- 
ably find this day but the beginning of her wretchedness. 

To understand, thoroughly understand, her own heart, was the first endeavour. To that 
point went every leisure moment. .. . 

How long had Mr. Knightley been so dear to her, as every feeling declared him now to 
be? When had his influence, such influence begun? When had he succeeded to that place in 
her affection which Frank Churchill had once for a short period occupied?—She looked 
back; she compared the two—compared them, as they had always stood in her 
estimation, from the time of the latter’s becoming known to her—and as they must at 
any time have been compared by her, had it—oh! had it, by any blessed felicity, 
occurred to her to institute the comparison, 
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It hardly neèds saying that at any-rate to twentieth-century minds the 
kind of thing exhibited in passage (a) suffers from a lack of verisimili- 
tude, arising from the verbalization into distinctness and organization 
of what in real life would be without those qualities.® The opportunities 
presented by the erlebte rede i are amply aE by the Jane 
Austen passage.” 

Let me now offer for inspection a piece of fairly recent sede. being 
uncomfortably aware as I do so that the effect I wish to indicate may not 
readily occur outside a magnetic field created by its whole context. The 
passage is from Mr. Graham Greene’s novel The Heart of the Matter, and 
it presents the well-intentioned compassionate hero realizing his situation 
after succumbing to the pull of pity and sleeping with the hapless, ship- 
wrecked young widow Helen in the absence of his unsympathetic wife. 


(d) ‘... Pd better go, my dear.’ He looked carefully everywhere for signs of his 
presence: he straightened a mat and hesitated over an ash-tray. Then at the end of it 
all he had left his umbrella standing against the wall. It seemed to him the typical action 
of a criminal. When the rain reminded him of it, it was too late to go back. He 
would have to hammer on her door, and already in one hut a light had gone on. Standing 
in his own room with a mosquito-boot in his hand, he thought wearily and drearily, 
In future I must do better than that. 

In the future—that was where the sadness lay. Was it the butterfly that died in the act 
of love? But human beings were condemned to consequences. The responsibility as well as 
the guilt was his—he was not a Bagster: he knew what he was about. He had sworn to 
preserve Lonise’s happiness, and now he had accepted another and contradictory responsibility. 
He felt tired by all the lies he would sometime have to tell: he felt the wounds of 
those victims who had not yet bled. Lying back on the pillow he stared sleeplessly 
out towards the grey early morning tide. Somewhere on the face of those obscure waters 
moved the sense of yet another wrong and another victim, not Louise, not Helen. Away 
in the town the cocks began to crow for the false dawn. 


Am I alone in discerning here an emotional effect of a special kind— 
the communication of a distinct feeling of a state of emotion which is not 
that ofa reader towards what is being presented but rather that which the 
personage in the novel is experiencing? 

Let us now consider what happens if the indirect speech is transposed 
into the direct speech of soliloquy, as shown in passage (a) and also, of 
course, in places in passages (c) and (d): 


(e) ‘... Pd better go, my dear.’ He (had) looked carefully everywhere for signs of 
his presence: he (had) straightened a mat and hesitated over an ash-tray. ‘Then’, 
(he thought), ‘at the end of ie all I have left my umbrella standing against the wall.’ 
It seemed to him the typical action of a criminal. When the rain reminded him of 
it, it was too late to go back. ‘I should have to hammer on her door, and already in 
one’hut a light has gone on.’ Standing in his owh room with a mosquito-boot in his 
hand, he thought wearily.and drearily, ‘In future I must do better than that.’ 
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‘In the future, that is where the sadness lies. Is it the butterfly that dies in the act 
of love? But human beings are condemned to consequences. The responsibilicy as 
well as the guilt is mine—I am not a Bagster: I know what I am about. I have 
sworn to preserve Louise’s happiness, and now I have accepted another and contra- 
dictory responsibility.’ He felt tired by all the lies he would sometime have to tell: 
he felt the wounds of those victims who had not yet bled. Lying back on the pillow 
he stared sleeplessly out towards the grey early morning tide. ‘Somewhere on the 
face of those obscure waters moves the sense of yet another wrong and another 
victim, not Louise, not Helen,’ (he thought). Away in the town the cocks began to 
crow for the false dawn. 


Does not the emotional effect alleged entirely disappear, though not 
necessarily all emotional effect? 

I have spoken of an emotional effect different in kind, not merely in 
degree, from that produced elsewhere in literature that ‘moves’ us— 
elsewhere, indeed, in the Greene novel I have cited. I can only allege 
this and leave it to the reader’s own experiment, but it seems to me to be 
one of actually having the emotion ascribed to the fictional personage 
and to be manifestly different in flavour, tone, in ‘feel’, from the ‘mov- 
ing’ which normally results from our sufficient realization of what a 
novelist is putting before us—the one deadening, clogging, the other 
animating, quickening. It is not, of course, a truly ‘real’ emotion: the 
reader is not in the character’s situation. It can only be a simulation, a 
counterfeit; and if it is enjoyed, this will by some be thought a criticizable 
emotionalist self-indulgence. I hope it will be plain that I am not sug- 
gesting that the use of this form of indirect speech necessarily entails 
such an effect: I claim only that it can do, and that the alternative first- 
person direct speech cannot; that the presentation of an T speaking in a 
non-dependent tense-key separates the personage from the reader and 
keeps the feeling outside him for his observation rather than injects it 
into him for his experiencing. This I find interesting because it would at 
first seem easier to ‘identify’ with, to impersonate, a character through 
direct first-person speech than through any other sort.§ I should add 
that I do not think that the emotionalizing referred to is the product 
solely of the words at the point of occurrence: it is rather that with the 
switch into indirect speech the emotional current built up at that point 
is enabled to leak out and across to the reader. 

My observation calls for verification, of course, before proceeding 
further; and there is no litmus-paper for such subjective effects; what is 
more, I think it likely that the psychic configuration of the reader may 
in this matter to an unusual degree determine which instances work 
with which readers. But should such verification be forthcoming, two 
questions would arise: first, why should this happen? and secondly, 
what, if any, are its implications for theory? To the best of my know- 
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ledge the occurrence has not hitherto been brought into relief and its 
theoretic consequences meditated; though instances of it will have 
frequently played their part in provoking critical recognition of a 
general emotionalism of writing in one or other work of fiction. It is 
the ‘emotion’ that disturbs, raw—or the feeling of such that'I seem to 
discern; and an ‘identification’ that goes beyond understanding, sym- 
‘pathy or partisanship: and the certain recognition and isolation of such 
would surely provide a starting-point helpful in the progressively finer 
analysis and definition of emotion in literature; serviceable to, say, Mr. 
Harold Osborne? in his view of this as something imaginally perceived 
not actually experienced; or to Professor Harding™ in his cautions 
against the so frequently vague references to ‘identification’ and ‘em- 
pathy’. It might even aid in clarifying notions of ‘expression’ or ‘com- 
munication’ of emotion in literature, in collaboration with Professor 
Saw’s neat and perceptive observations on the matter. 

As to my first question I myself can suggest only that the phenomenon 
may have something to do with the fact that in ‘real life’ the reverie 
imposed by disturbing emotion is essentially introspective and resistant 
to action; the relation in literature between soliloquy, which is action, 
and the other, which is not, corresponding to this opposition. And as 
to my second question I might suggest that the natural sense of reality 
of the developed mind urges the realization that while it may in principle 
be reasonable to adopt the feelings of a novelist (which at any rate are 
real) towards what is in his mind (however wary of them we may be), 
it is certainly not so to take on the frame of mind of a fictitious personage 
(which is not real)! Further, I would be led to seeing it as axiomatic that 
words which express an emotion cannot in someone else evoke or, better, 
induce the same emotion; and vice-versa: from which axiom there are 
important inferences to be made though extremely elusive ones. 
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* To put aside such things as Macbeth’s 
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former) he cannot, I think, adopt the 
actual discourse presented (though he 
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‘A porter, describing his intentions for the handle of a pot, likened it to 
-a variety of other objects (ropes, plants, etc.). Feeling dissatisfied, how- 
‘ever, with all his similes, he finally said with a conviction almost of 
trevelation: ‘I know! It is like a handle.’ I had to point out to him that 
“it was a handle. ı 

There is a relationship between (a) serious interpretations of works of 
, attempts to understand their meaning; and (b) associations more or 
ess freely and loosely developed through contact with the work. I wish 
p discuss this relationship. 







I. EXAMPLES OF (B) ASSOCIATIONS DRAWN FROM JOYCE'S ‘ULYSSES’ 


i(i) First, Bloom in the Ormond Restaurant, listening to the songs 
m the bar next door: 


A low incipient note sweet banshee murmured all. A thrush. A throstle. His breath, 
birdsweet, good teeth he’s proud of, fluted with plaintive woe. Is lost. Rich sound. 
Two notes in one there. Blackbird I heard in the hawthorn valley. Taking my 
motives he twined and turned them. All most too new call is lost in all. Echo. How 
sweet the answer. How is that done? All lost now. Mournful he whistled. Fall, 


surrender, lost. 


,Bloom’s thoughts tend to form a commentary on the music, although 

he has no particular reason for listening attentively. Descriptions: 

- ‘rich sound’; comparisons: “birdsweet’, ‘a thrush’; a simile for the musi- 

cal form: ‘echo. How sweet the answer’; paraphrase of the song’s words: 
All is lost now’: ‘Pall, surrender, lost. 

The exact details of these reflections are peculiar to Bloom between 

* Paper read in the Symposium Psychology aa Acsthetio” at the Society’s Conference, 


tember 1963.- 
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the hours of four and five on the afternoon of the 16th July 1904; yet 
Bloom’s thoughts are appropriate to the music and as the music change _ 
they change too. It would be absurd to say that the melody was a tor 
poem about.a particular blackbird in a particular valley. Yet to entertai 
that interpretation for a moment is not absurd but on the contrary 
appropriate and, possibly, illuminating. Let us distinguish, then, be- 
tween affirming and entertaining an interpretation. The stream of associa; 
tions provoked by the work of art is in large part a stream of interpreta 
tions merely entertained. Such interpretations I am going to Ca. 
cretizations’, because our refusal to affirm them is so often justifiea py 
their over-specific and concrete detail. Re-defining my purpose: I 
wish to discuss the relationship between serious interpretations and 
concretizations. (For some purposes one must realize that there is a cor 
tinuum of intermediate cases, which I am going to call ‘the central-t 
peripheral continuum’.) 
_ The logic of the word ‘interpretation’ would not allow us to use 1 
for everything which music might provoke in a listener. If the mu: , 
makes the listener feel sad, we should not say that an interpretation h,, 
been made unless we know that the listener feels the sadness in the musi. 
that he projects his feelings. (It is often impossible to tell by introspect: 
whether or not one is projecting. Many feelings lie, as it were, on t , 
verge of projection. To such feelings there correspond implicit int 
/pretations, and in what follows I shall treat these as if they were expli 
It is irrelevant for my purpose whether or not the spectator gives 
overt expression to his inner experience. By ‘explicit’ I do not in 
that the interpretation is overt.) ; 
(ii) To clarify the concept of concretization a second paragraph k 
the same passage in Ulysses: 









Love that is singing: Love’s old sweet song. Bloom unwound slowly the elas 
_ band of his packet. Love’s old sweet sonnez la gold. Bloom wound a skein rom 
four fork fingers, stretched it, relaxed, and wound it round his troubled doubl. 
fourfold, in octave gyved them fast. ` 


One may suppose: The last sentence here = an overt concretization ir 
words, written by Joyce, standing ultimately for a series of chords o! 
increasing complexity (or some such musical structure). The act ol 
winding and unwinding, stretching and relaxing the rubber band = ar 
overt concretization in gesture, supposedly performed by Bloom, foi 
the same musical structure. If Bloom had experienced the music in term 
of kinaesthetic imagery, without moving his hands, we would have | 
an internal concretization, like those in the first Ulysses paragraph. i 
Synaesthesis is clearly an important source of concretizations. But tg 
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i stream of associations need not be bound to any particular sensory 

_ aodality. Indeed, we can understand many of Bloom’s associations 
pe knowing in what, if any, modality they occurred. “Blackbird. 
jreard i in the hawthorn valley’ may or may not stand for visual imagery, 
‘nay or may not stand for any images whatsoever. 


\ 


TNn 2. SERIOUS INTERPRETATION 


mr ov F 


~ ao’ not wish to discuss the question how one might decide whether 
` a given interpretation is in general serious or not, for example when A 
{firms what B only momentarily entertains. For any particular specta- 
-òr certain interpretations stand out as correct, as essential to the under- 
dinding of the work. These he regards as serious, and together they 
sonstitute the meaning of the work of art for him. The individual 
~- Bectator may be content with a subjective viewpoint, taking account 
Ny of his own reaction to the work and ignoring the reactions of its 
à his contemporaries. The critic tries to define the meaning of the 
Srk of art for a group. Eliot contrasts the scholar and the practitioner 
a pe field of literary criticism: “The scholar is more concerned with the 
` j.Mlerstanding of the masterpiece in the environment of its author. . 
y practitioner is concerned less with the author than with the poem; 
with the poem in relation to his own age... . The practitioner 
Ma be able, when he is the right poet talking about the right poet, 
stake an old masterpiece actual, give it contemporary importance, 
persuade his audience that it is interesting, exciting, enjoyable, and, 
fe Je. (The Henriette Hertz Lecture, delivered to the British Academy, 
47. In Penguin Selected Prose.) 
i my terms, Eliot is concerned with the central meaning of the work 
‘art for his own culture group. Eliot states that such criticism requires 
-pplementation by the work of the scholar. When we have no know- 
“dge of the work’s original environment we tend to feel a certain dis- 
n with our own responses. We feel for'example that all, 
wentieth-century spectators misunderstand Paleolithic cave-painting. 
When the work springs from a culture in which individualism is highly 
developed we may require a concept of the central meaning of the work 
ifor the artist himself, and this will involve some kind of reconstruction 
a his intentions. 
In what follows I shall not be concerned with these details. I shall 
ume only that criteria exist for taking some interpretations more 
rusly. than others. : 


% 
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3. A RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CONCRETIZATIONS AND SERIOUS 
INTERPRETATIONS 


This begins to be apparent in a third paragraph from Ulysses: 


Through the hush of air a voice sang to them, low, not rain, not leaves in murmur, 
like no voice of strings of reeds or whatdyoucallthem dulcimers, touching their still 
ears with words, still hearts of their each his remembered lives. Good, good to hear: 
sorrow from them each seemed to from both depart when first they heard. ` 


The negatives of the first sentence—not rain, not leaves—are never 
resolved since the final dulcimer simile is also denied. Bloom does not 
affirm any interpretation. He entertains a series of interpretations, all of 
which he recognizes as inadequate. 

The fact that people don’t share their concretizations even when one 
might say that the music is most successful in communicating itself is 
then suggested: “Touching . . . still hearts of their each his remembered 
lives.’ This suggests the sort of identification which one gets most typi- 
cally in novels, plays and films. It suggests that despite the inadequacy 
of any particular concretization, concretizations are somehow essential 
to the business of appreciation. There is a causal relationship between 
the interpretations at different ends of the central-to-peripheral con- 
tinuum. Concretizations enable the individual who has them to get his 
gears in mesh with the general structure of the work. To use another 
simile, the relationship between the central meaning and the concretiza- 
tions is like the relationship between a number of guide ropes and a 
central mast which they keep in place. The mast can’t be kept upright 
without the guide ropes, just as the central meaning is difficult to sustain 
without the concretizations. The mast tends to be displaced if the tension 
is unduly concentrated on any one of the guide ropes, just as the central 
meaning tends to be distorted by an obsessional adherence to any one 
of the concretizations. The concretizations can continue to play an 
important role even in someone who has a clear and distinct sense of the 
central meaning. (I. A. Richards in The Principles of Literary Criticism _ 
discusses the causal importance of mental images, for those who have 
them, in similar terms. But mental images, as we have seen, form only a 
subclass of the class of concretizations and I would like to extend many 
of Richards’s remarks about images to this wider class.) 


4. FURTHER EXAMPLES, AMPLIFYING THE CONCEPT OF CONCRETIZATION 
AND ILLUSTRATING THE CAUSAL RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CONCRETIZA~ 
TIONS AND SERIOUS INTERPRETATIONS 

I am not concerned with justifying the details of these examples, 
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only with establishing the intended range of the concept. 

< (i) First, to correct the impression that concretizations are important 
for the spectator only, not the artist. Haydn described the story of one 
_ of his symphonies as follows: A man, having lived in poverty in Europe, 
travels to America, makes his fortune, and eventually returns to Europe. 
Since Hadyn omitted to tell his correspondent which of his symphonies 
- this story is enshrined in, musicologists are still arguing about it. For 
‘the artist himself, however, the concretization functions as a kind of 
scaffolding, sustaining his conception of the work in progress. 

(ii) Beethoven said that in composing he ‘always had a picture’, 
meaning, I believe, a visual image. The titles he inscribed in the Pastoral 
Symphony tell us what sort of pictures he may have had in mind. 
(Pleasant cheerful feelings aroused on approaching the countryside./ 
Scene by the brook./Happy gathering of villagers./Thunderstorm./ 
Shepherds’ song. Grateful thanks to the Almighty after the storm.) 
Beethoven cannot have expected us to concretize these suggestions in 
exactly the same way as he did. Beethoven never got to England and 
he cannot have imagined the Surrey countryside or the English Lake 
District. 

(iii) For an interpretative artist a concretization is both a means of 
understanding the creator’s work and a means of sustaining his own 
interpretation of that work. Tortellier tells an elaborate story for the 
‘pure, abstract’ music of Bach. The bourreé in the third cello suite 
(C major) represents Bach playing boisterously with his children; after 
a time he remembers the youngest child who is already in bed. On tip- 
toe he enters the room to watch the sleeping child. He finally returns to 
the boisterous games. Tortellier maintains that this kind of concretization 
is essential for the player if he is to give the music consistent interpreta- 
tion. 

(iv) The old question what happens between the acts of a play: Any 
thing suggested by the action of the play but not strictly implied by it 
may be taken as a concretization. This is clear in the extra scenes written 
by a director (e.g. Brecht for Macbeth) and rehearsed by the actors, 
explicitly in order to strengthen the performance of the play itself. 

(v) The artist’s concretizations have tangible form in sketches and dis- 
carded first versions. But early versions need not be discarded. The three 
reliefs by Matisse in the Tate. The two early, more figurative versions 
are concretizations of the final, more abstract version. 

(vi) The same artist may produce two works in parallel, each func- 
tioning as a concretization for the other: The screenplay and the film of 
Ivan the Terrible. During the middle of the production of the film 
Eisenstein published the screenplay as a work of literature. 
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(vii) A particular concretization may be used as a key to the under- 
standing of the work, helping both artist and spectator to focus attention 
in the appropriate way: The titles to Klee’s pictures; the entire Homeric 
analogy in Joyce’s Ulysses. 

_ (viii) Concretization need not be conscious: Poe’s short story, The 
Oval Portrait, 


She was a maiden of rarest beauty, and not more lovely than full of glee. And evil 
was the hour when she saw, and loved, and wedded the painter. He, passionate, 
studious, austere, and having already a bride in his Art... . 


He paints her portrait, and while he paints ‘a mighty marvel’, she pines 
away.... One immediately interprets this story as the symbolic expres- 
sion of a widespread idea: the artist’s concern with his work supplanting 
his concern with life. Marie Bonaparte points out that Poe’s own young 
wife was dying at the time he wrote the story; and that his own tempera- 
ment may have made him incapable of a satisfactory relationship with 
her. Perhaps Poe consciously identified the woman in the story with 
his own wife. Now Marie Bonaparte further suggests that Poe was 
attracted only to the dying, and that his necrophiliac trait originated 
in the death of his mother, during the Oedipal phase of his childhood. 
Poe unconsciously concretized the young wife of The Oval Portrait as his 
own mother. (That unconscious concretizations are invariably necessary 
to sustain the artist's motivation is a commonly held psychoanalytic 
hypothesis. ) 

(ix) Shared unconscious concretizations: Ernest Jones’s analysis of 
Hamlet. An Oedipal interpretation of Hamlet’s relation to his mother 
was unconsciously entertained by Shakespeare, and also by everyone 
who has subsequently enj joyed the play. (If one accepts Jones’s view that 
the Oedipal interpretation is essential for the appreciation of the play, it 
should perhaps be considered as serious and central to the play’s meaning.) 

(x) Concretizations vary from person to person. Perhaps their varia- 
tion from culture to culture needs stressing. For example, the nineteenth- 
century fashion for literary i interpretations of figurative painting, and the 
fashion for spatial interpretation of abstract painting. 

(xi) Certain concretizations are specific to the sexes: in a love poem 
the common meaning may concern emotions which both sexes may 
be said to experience. A poem is addressed by a man to a woman; a 
woman reading the poem reverses the sexes in her concretization. 


$. A LOGICAL RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CONCRETIZATIONS AND SERIOUS. 
i INTERPRETATIONS 


Let us consider now an experiment carried out by Rogge. (G. O. 
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Rogge: Music as Communication with special reference to its role as content. 
Doctoral Thesis, University of California, 1952. Summarized in Farns- 
worth: Social Psychology of Music, Ch. 5. Dryden Press, New York, 
1958.) Rogge had three groups of subjects but I’m interested here in 
only two of them. Records of three pieces of music, Bloch’s Schelomo, 
Ravel’s Daphnis and Chloe and Stravinsky’s Histoire du Soldat were 
played for the first group of 18 students. They were then interviewed 
for their concretizations. The experimenter then selected from the con- 
cretizations to produce two fairly consistent stories for each piece of 
music. Here, for example, are the stories derived from Bloch’s Schelomo: 


(i) He wants to see her open her eycs, to see her looking at him. He wants to see 
that she remembers too. Remembers the years they had been apart, searching, fol- 
lowing one another from border to border. He wants to see her remembering now 
the last few years they’ve been together. If he could whisper just once more how 
much he loves her, how the memory of her love for him is deep inside him. Her 
forehead is cold. Her eyes glass over. He cries out, begging her to return. Once 
again he is alone. He can’t believe it. Then, holding her hand, he begins to feel the 
strength of their love. He knows it will be strong enough to help him go on alone. 
(ii) As he watches the shore fade away he wants to sit on the deck and sob. He can 
never return to that land he loves. He is exiled. For ever. Why hadn’t they believed 
him when he had pleaded? Had there been one voice to defend his act? No, not one. 
Now as the shoreline lies dim on the water he grips the rail. Had they all been 
blinded to his love by their own hate? Persecuted, suffering in loneliness, can he 
condemn them? Can he fear his future now, regret his love for his country? No, 
for so long as he knows that what he has done was right, will benefit his people; 
then he can somehow endure the coming years. 


Rogge called the stories derived from a given piece of music the correct 
stories for that music. The second group of 90 subjects read all the stories 
and heard the three pieces of music. Their task was to correlate stories 
and music, to select the most appropriate story for each piece of music. 
Over 90 per cent of the selections were correct. 

What Rogge’s experiment suggests is that if we are telling stories, 
there is a class of appropriate stories for each piece of music, similar in 
general outline yet differing greatly in detail. A serious interpretation 
might be arrived at by abstraction from the concretizations. 

_Let us consider a much more simple case in which apparent disagrec- 
ment can be resolved by a process of abstraction. A number of different 
people are asked the colour ofa pillar-box. One says ‘vermilion’, another 
‘magenta’, another ‘crimson’, etc., no two using the same word but 
all mentioning colours classifiable as red, and one perhaps saying ‘red’ 
outright. ‘Well,’ we say, ‘the-pillar-box is clearly red.’ If it happened 
that every nameable shade of red was mentioned by just one person, we 
might go further and say that no description more specific than ‘red’ 
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was justifiable. If the disjunction ‘vermilion or magenta or crimson, ete.’ 
includes all species of red, then it is logically equivalent to the single 
word ‘red’ and no information is lost by the simplification to this word. 
If on the other hand there is a significant omission right in the middle 
of the range of red colours—nobody mentions ‘scarlet—then the process 
of abstraction is not simply one of logical simplification. It is as if we 
were to attempt to define ‘rodent’ as the logical disjunction of ‘rat’ and 
‘mouse’, two species we might happen to have to hand. Even were we 
to extend the list by adding ‘squirrel’, etc., what we require is not only 
the actually existing rodent species but also all the possible species; 
otherwise our disjunction might exclude a new species which from 
every other point of view demanded to be called a rodent. Nevertheless 
the concept of rodent is logically constrained by the species-concepts. 

I suggest then that a serious interpretation of a work of art may be 
logically constrained by the concretizations, rather as a serious description 
of the pillar-box can be logically constrained by the specific words 
‘vermilion’, etc. 

Returning to Rogge’s experiment, What, we may ask, is the common 
content of the different stories? Clearly it is not the events of the story 
but their emotional charge which matters. The sentences: “Her eyes 
glass over, her forehead is cold,’ in the first story and: ‘Had they all been 
blinded to his love by their own hate?’ in the second story might be 
comparable because they occupy corresponding niches in comparable 
emotional sequences. The fact that the first identification of a common 
factor is at the level of the emotional effects of the stories does not mean 
that no common factor can be discovered at a more objective level. 
Consider the gestures of two different conductors. At a certain point 
in the score one raises his baton very high, while the other descends 
very low. An observer feels that these opposite gestures mark a similar 
emotional response. This feeling guides his search for an appropriate 
way of measuring the baton-dance as a stimulus-object, and he chooses 
to measure deviation from a mean position rather than absolute height. 
However, the process of abstraction cannot be logically constrained 
exactly as it was in the pillar-box example because the emotional impact 
of the stories cannot be assumed. Nevertheless a thorough examination 
of either story would include an examination of its emotional effects, 
and these effects logically limit the possible common emotional content. 

As an éxperiment let us try redefining the central meaning of a work 
of art as the common content of its concretizations. It would follow that 
for every person who concretizes a central meaning exists, whether or 
not that person has a conscious sense of what his various concretizations 
have in common. It would follow also that for every group of indivi- 
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duals a central meaning exists, whether or not anyone has collated the 
concretizations of the members. It would also follow that as yet we 
would have no justification for speaking of the central meaning of a 
given work of art, since every sample of concretizations would yield 
something different. It would often happen that the concretizations were 
so variable that no significant common content emerged; and that 
clearly distinct works of art emerged with the same central meaning. 
I think that the concept of-central meaning would be blurred rather 
than clarified by these consequences. 


6. THE CAUSAL RELATIONSHIP IS ALSO LOGICAL 


In a machine programmed to think logically a causal sequence of 
events is also a logical sequence. In this sense, but with less reliability, 
human thinking tends to be logical. Not just any concretization is cap- 
able of forming the scaffolding for an artist’s work. It is empirically 
possible that logically unrelated concretizations should help someone 
towards a sense of the central meaning. But it is more likely that the 
most effective scaffoldings will prove to be those from which a signifi- 
cant common content can be derived, and that both artist and spectator 
do in fact think to a large extent within logical constraints set by their 
own. concretizations. Moreover we often remain dependent on our 
concretizations for the expression of our most serious interpretations. 

To return to Rogge’s experiment. I suggested that a serious inter- 
pretation might be given to Bloch’s Schelomo by identifying a common 
emotional sequence in the two stories. Let us consider now whether this 
serious interpretation could be put into words as the stories themselves 
were put into words. Because our emotional vocabulary is inadequate 
we would probably find any attempted description of the emotional 
sequence less satisfactory than the original stories. If we were trying to 
explain the music to someone who didn’t understand it, we might 
simply give him a dozen alternative stories, explaining that these stories 
were iso-emotional with the music and with each other, and advising 
him to read a few of them and then try listening to the music again. In 
this case, so long as we were talking about the music we would be unable 
to discard our concretizations. It is as if our language contained no 
general word for ‘red’, although we were capable of recognizing that 
vermilion, magenta, etc., have something in common. This difficulty 
is not peculiar to the expression of an interpretation in words. 


7. CRITICISM 


A good critic does not only work by trying to establish one definitive 
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interpretation. He thinks in terms of the range of concretizations. I am 
not thinking here of the definitely ambiguous work of art, each am- 
biguity of which would need to be registered distinctly in a definitive 
interpretation. I am thinking rather of the following sort of situation. 
In front of an abstract picture the critic may say: If you were to treat 
this as a landscape, it would be astormy one rather than a sunny one. 
Listening to music he may say: If you were to treat this as a story it 
would be a comedy rather than a tragedy. He might also advise: Do 
or Don’t try treating this as a story-or as a landscape. Here the detail 
of a concretization follows on the conditional acceptance of a type of 
concretization. 

Here is an example from Eliot’s essay on Milton (Note on the Verse of 
John Milton. Contributed to Essays and Studies, 1936. Reprinted in 
T. S. Eliot. Selected Prose. Ed. Hayward. Pelican, 1953): 


And the milkmaid singeth blithe 
And the mower whets his scythe 
And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 
It is not a particular ploughman, milkmaid and shepherd that Milton sees (as Words- 
_ worth might see them); . . . Indeed I find in reading Paradise Lost, that I am happiest 
where there is least to visualise. The eye is not shocked by his twilit Hell as it is in 
the Garden of Eden, where I for one can get pleasure from the verse only by the 
deliberate effort not to visualise Adam and Eve in their surroundings. 


In this passage Eliot does not tell us exactly what to imagine when read- 
ing Milton. He suggests that a certain type of imagining which usually 
forms part of our response to poetry will, in the case of Milton, make 
the poetry less, not more, meaningful. Visual concretizations may appear 
relevant to the uninitiated reader, but further reading should convince 
him that they are not relevant. (Of course it may happen that the whole 
point of a work of art lies in the apparent inconsequentiality of its visual 
associations.) 

If, on the other hand, the critic is trying to establish a definitive inter- 
pretation, he should not ignore the variety of concretizations. His 
serious views may be represented as abstractions from concretizations, 
his own and other people’s as well. 


8. NOTHING I HAVE SAID APPLIES UNIQUELY TO THE UNDERSTANDING OR 
CONSTRUCTION OF WORKS OF ART 


If one is to understand the structure of a complex molecule or of an 
economic system, one will certainly try out a number of alternative 
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descriptions and analogies and use a variety of concrete examples as 
reference pegs for theories. The free play of the imagination is a phase 
in the understanding of most complex situations, and concretizations 
are the product of this free play. Hadamard, for example, describes how 
a mathematician, familiar with biology, free associates in the field of 
biological structures in order to find partial models for the construction 
of more abstract mathematical systems. It would seem therefore that 
the functional importance of concretizations depends roughly on the 
complexity of the task. 

Perhaps I should apologize for presenting these notes under the canopy 
of aesthetics. I think that the most important things about art, I mean 
the things which still need saying, are things which it shares with other 
human activities. But of course concretizations do play somewhat 
different roles in art and science, and these differences are also important. 
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ON KNOWING WHAT YOU LIKE* 


Monica Lawlor 


THE REALLY amazing thing about that overworked cliché ‘I don’t know 
anything about art but I know what I like’ is that it is usually true. It 
may be the ultimate descent into Philistine smugness; but it also suggests 
a remarkable confidence that the speaker, faced with a novel piece of 
art, will know without trouble whether it pleases or displeases him. It 
is no idle boast, however galling it may be to the aspiring connoisseur. 
The hand that reaches out to turn the radio knob the moment Mozart 
replaces Tops in Pops is a sure hand: its owner, his conversation scarcely 
interrupted by the action, knows what he does not like and shows con- 
siderable casual discriminative skill in the process. This guardian of our 
cultural norms in aesthetic taste makes no pretensions to expertise and 
if asked to tell us his criteria, may be able to go little further by way of 
explanation than the rather global statement: ‘Oh, I don’t like classical 
music.” He means what he says, however; and when he says ‘I know 
what I like’ he means that, too, whether it is a Ming vase or a plaster 
Alsatian that is in question. 

Knowing whether you like something with which you are familiar 
through repeated experience is a process less difficult to understand 
than the security in the face of novelty that is implied in the general 
prediction ‘I know what I like’. The less honest citizen may lack faith 
in his response to the novel, he may be careful to read the reviews before 
he likes or dislikes a book, or careful to look at the price-tag before 
announcing his pleasure or displeasure with a picture. Psychologically 
the aesthetically nervous are less interesting than more confident men, 
because although they may be of interest to the student of social psycho- 
logy (and indeed much of what is called experimental aesthetics is really 
a series of studies in the psychology of social anxiety) and although 

* Paper read in the Symposium ‘Psychology and Aesthetics’ at the Society’s Conference, 
September 1963. 
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considerable discriminative skill may be involved in the process of 
finding ways of detecting aesthetically satisfactory objects, the business 
of actually liking or disliking something is much more critical to 
aesthetics. If this were not so, then we should really have no reason for 
an Aesthetics Society and artists of all kinds might just as well give up 
for all the audience they would have. Yet it is just this process of liking 
that we really do not fully understand, in spite of nearly a hundred years 
of attention to the problem. Ever since Fechner took up his ruler to 
measure visiting cards all those years ago psychologists have been 
mildly engaged with the problem, often it is true as a sideline or hobby 
but still trying to find out why people like what they like or dislike 
what they dislike. 

I suspect that Fechner may from one point of view have got us off 
to a bad start; he quite legitimately took a principle from aesthetic 
theory and attempted to discover whether the Golden Ratio rectangle 
was in fact preferred to other rectangles, but chose to do it by presenting 
the material in its simplest form (apart from the measuring activities I 
have already referred to). He chose the method of detaching the prin- 
ciple from any aesthetic context and thus making it look all very scienti-~ 
fic, but I suspect very dull and unaesthetic; he also ended up with average 
judgements. Others have followed this methodological lead with rather 
unfortunate results. Contemporary examples of this approach give the 
subjects lines, squiggles and curves to like or dislike; this time admittedly 
the test is of a supposed psychoanalytic hypothesis, but no more enter- 
taining for that. Such dissection, in which elements of design are ripped 
from their context and offered to subjects for their pleasure or dis- 
pleasure, may tell us something, but I seriously doubt whether it tells us 
much that we want or need to know. Certainly it throws very little 
light on the complex processes which activate a Lambeth mum selecting 
a ‘nice’ picture for the living-room, and even less about what happens 
when we confront a work of art on the scale of the ceiling of the Sistine 
chapel and find it dull or fascinating, moving or simply venerable but 
meaningless. 

Such over-simplification of the aesthetic material takes away two 
quite critical aspects of the normal encounter between the person and 
the work of art: the first is the loss of the meaning whether explicit or 
symbolic which the artist conveys, a meaning which is emotional as 
well as cognitive and formal; and secondly it robs the experience of its 
background of the known and learnt which a person normally brings to 
any such encounter. Such symbolism as may be left in an over-simplified 
stimulus must either demand a rather primitive type of projection, or a 
recognition of sameness with some broadly defined category. It may be 
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‘argued that stimuli involving simple proportion offer the pure aesthetic 
elements critical to all experience of aesthetic pleasure. But if such prin- 
ciples hold, then they hold. as principles of organization which bring 
harmony and unity to complex experience; when they unify nothing 
more interesting than a piece of cardboard they provide at best marginal 
aesthetic experiences. The attempt of course is to get at the pure, un- 
trammelled response provokers by getting rid of the irrelévant accre- 
tions of culture and experience. Unfortunately such an attempt makes 
palpably false assumptions about the human condition. We all grow to 
maturity in some cultural matrix. We acquire our capacity to like or 
dislike in terms of the experiences provided by that world. They may 
be outgrown. They may be altered by the new insights and explora- 
tions of the creative people in that culture. But we know our likes and 
dislikes first in terms of the familiar sights and sounds which surround 
us from birth. This known culture is something which we work with as 
our basic tool; it sets up in us expectancies not only about the properties 
of the material world but also about patterns of song, decoration, 
colour, story and style. The words ‘I know what I like’ have in some 
sense an equivalence with ‘I like what I know’, not in an over simple 
fashion but in the sense that we know, even when this cannot be ver- 
balized, the themes, the recurrences, the principles of organization 
which characterize familiar experience. Thus the novel may for the 
most part involve some rearrangement of those familiar elements and 
we know the novel not because we know its particularities but because 
we know its formal and emotive structure; even when such material 
receives relatively little conscious attention, when the principles are not 
understood in the strong sense, they are still recognized as falling within 
a range of expected variation. Passive attention will be quite sufficient to 
enable us to recognize the familiar and to discriminate that which we 
like with some degree of skill; further it is obvious that recognition of 
the unacceptable or unfamiliar, the disliked or meaningless, will be little 
more than a recognition that the expectancies have not been met. There 
exists a secondary range of experiences, at least in cultures as complex 
as our own, an area of the identifiable, the ‘near known’, of which the 
general character is recognized but not the particulars; and beyond that 
the unknown, about which we may not have assumptions because it is 
novel in the sense that it is genuinely outside the range of our experience 
—this which we neither know nor understand we cannot in fact cate- 
gorize at all. Now the secondary range of experience provides what can 
be described as the area of challenge, that into which we can reach by 
paying conscious attention, by making an effort; it is in such areas that 
labelling devices, the services of the critic, and the general feeling that 
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we may be missing something, may cause us or enable us to venture. 
The third area, that of the genuinely unknown, usually merely bewilders 
us if we are exposed to it, and because discriminative differentiation will 
probably be beyond us it is quite likely that we shall find it dull or boring 
rather than actively disliked. 

The real aesthetic experience occurs for any individual in a context 
provided by his own experience: the formal elegance of the Greek 
temple may mean little to a person brought up in a world of round 
huts, although its size and stability might impress him. The aesthetic 
experience is generalized, that is it is recurring elements rather than 
individual objects that form the basis of knowing what one likes. A 
psychology of aesthetics may successfully explore those expectancies and 
analyse their nature, but only if the experimenter first establishes the 
limits of the expectancies with which he is dealing. 

The second major approach in experimental aesthetics has attempted 
this rather more successfully, but has fallen prey to the lure of the 
‘average’ as the important feature of the aesthetic study. Here the 
experimenters have used complex material—too often perhaps (at least 
in the study of the visual arts) this has turned out to be picture-postcard 
reproductions from art galleries and museums. Sometimes the author in 
describing such study pays so little attention to this material that he 
scarcely bothers to describe it, still less to give any real explanation of the 
basis on which it was chosen, thus introducing a hidden bias into the 
experiment. In such studies it is usual to ask the subjects to ‘rank the 
material in order of preference’. Correlation and factor analysis of these 
rankings has, where the subjects are drawn from the same broad cultural 
background, usually given a general factor accounting for a large part 
of the variance. A second, bi-polar factor may also be extracted which 
appears to relate to individual personality differences. In Eysenck’st 
study the bi-polar factor was identified as introversion/extraversion and 
the corresponding preference roughly as dark/bright differentiation of 
the material. The general factor, which is a sort of high-grade average 
preference, presents certain difficulties of identification since it seems to 
confound the cultural norm with the aesthetic properties of the material 
employed, thus leaving us in some doubt whether the generality results 
from the prevalent use of what may well be a complex set of criteria or 
from some quality of the material which will be universally recognized 
as aesthetic merit. Here I think we reach a certain natural limit of this 
method, since the suspected complexities are not such as further statistical 
analysis along the same lines may be expected to elucidate. However, 
they serve to draw our attention to an important feature of preference 
judgements, the personality of the individual. 
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Now we can see we are not only dealing with experience, ability to 
discriminate, familiarity and the ‘general knowledge’ which the person 
brings to the aesthetic encounter, but also with the pattern of emotional 
disposition, attitudes and mood which may be critical for the apprecia- 
tion or otherwise of the artist’s emotive message. To distinguish this 
‘content’ from its formal mode of expression may be artificial, since in 
order to express some particular meaning, perception or world view 
some modes of expression are clearly more appropriate and successful 

“than others. Yet this ‘content’ may vary in its explicitness, in the extent 
to which it determines the nature of the response. In some mediums 
‘such content is comparatively overt, in others highly symbolized— 
pethaps so abstract as to defy verbal expression or recognition. In novels 
and poetry it is sufficiently explicit to form at times the dominant deter- 
minant of response in very straightforward terms; here the personality 
of the subject is critical to his response since certain themes, methods of 
treatment or points of view may exclude certain classes of material from 
further consideration. Yet even the same theme treated by different 
artists may be so different as to evoke a very different response. Jane 
Austen’s novels are in general terms love stories, but are read with 
pleasure by many to whom the serial in a woman’s magazine might be 
a painful experience. In the visual arts this dominance by content may 
be somewhat less explicit, and yet it remains important as separating 
classes of visual material, contributing something to individual differ- 
ences in response to the same visual stimulus. This opens up the possi- 
bility that one person may pay much more attention to the literal con- 
tent of a picture than another, depending on his habits of attention and 
judgement; but there will be some response to the emotive overtones of 
the work, the more or less subtle expression of the artist's personality 
and concerns. All this means that the nature of the material offered to 

_ subjects for preference judgement is of critical importance. We must 
know what range of material the subject is asked to rank before we pay 
much attention to his ranking behaviour. This raises the final problem 
that I see here: of necessity, in most studies in experimental aesthetics 
the subject is confronted with a preselected range of material and the 
use of ranking methods may obscure certain features of his response 

since they impose an equidistance and equivalence on the judgement of 

` the material that may not reflect the nature of his experience. There is a 
limit to the number of items a subject can be induced to rank, so that 
selection is inevitable; but we may confront the person with our own 
‘idea of comparable material and thus build into the experiment certain 
inevitable results. We have, furthermore, no means of telling whether 
he regards the materials as nearly homogeneous (and after all a compliant 
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subject can rank things that look just about the same; it is a spatial task 
in the last analysis) or so wildly different from one another as to force 
him into the use of irrelevant criteria. 

At this point it may be useful to sum up what I have been trying to 
say about the problem of understanding the statement ‘I know what I 
like’. What I suggest is that to any encounter with novel material the 
subject brings not only his whole personality, with the emotional com- 
plexity that involves, but also a set of expectancies partly at least learnt 
by unreflecting absorption in his earliest years about the qualities of 
aesthetic stimuli and their formal organization; further he has a border- 
line knowledge of other modes of expression or ranges of material which 
he knows that he does not know or like; and finally certain lacunae 
which expose him to the possibility of the experience merely of strange- 
ness and incomprehension. At the same time the material that he 
encounters has certain formal properties, may be exemplifying certain 
aesthetic principles, and has in addition the emotional complexity of 
content, interpretation and symbolization that express the artist’s per- 
sonality. We may try to solve the problems of understanding this inter- 
action by, so to speak, dissolving the person into a statistical mean and 
the aesthetic material into elements; but in so doing we may well be 
left with little to say that is of much interest. 

On the positive side there is of course much to be said, much that 
we do know. What I am trying to outline is something of the reason 
for the comparative failure of psychologists working in the field of 
experimental aesthetics to give a fully satisfactory overall view of the 
processes involved; although in dealing with particular aspects they 
have been highly successful, these successes do not hang together to 
form a coherent pattern. 

The experiment which is described in what follows is not really more 
than an illustration of some of the points which I have been trying to 
make, and of a methodological approach which might prove useful. It 
is one of a series but can be taken on its own as an example. The material 
used in this experiment has the merit of arousing at least some interest, 
of being at least marginally aesthetic and in sufficiently widespread use 
to ensure some degree of familiarity for randomly selected subjects. It 
is of course more or less Jacking in content of an expressive kind except 
in the most abstract sense. It has finally the advantage that it can be 
altered, manipulated and adapted with a minimum of artistic skill. I 
recognize its limitations as well as anyone, but can at least claim that it 
gives rather more interesting results than purely geometrical materials. 

The eight designs used in the experiment have been published else- 
where.? They are black and white copies of designs in common use in 
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Ghana twelve years ago when the first experiment was carried out. 
One of the designs, ‘C’, is shown in Fig. 1. The results of the original 
experiment must be briefly reviewed here although they are already 
published. 

Fifty-six West African and fifty-six English people were shown the 
eight designs and asked to pick out the two they liked best and the two 
they liked least. The main findings were: 

(i) that there was considerable agreement in preference within each 

group; and 
(ii) that the difference between the groups was such that no correlation 
either for liking or disliking existed between their grouped prefer- 
ences, 
Two further findings are of interest: 

(i) the degree of internal agreement in preference was greater for the 
West African group; and 

(ii) design ‘C’ (see Fig. 1) was responsible for a substantial part of 
the difference between the groups. This design was disliked by 
nearly all the African subjects and liked by a high proportion of 
the English group.’ 

The conclusion that one can readily draw from this first experiment 
is that for this kind of decorative design at least the ‘central tendency’ 
is culture-specific. Working from the assumption that such designs in- 
volve certain principles of organization which can be specified, the next 
stage was to take design C and compare it with the others to see what 
we could say about it. It could be seen that: 

(i) it was asymmetrical where the others with one exception were 

not; and i í 
(ii) that it involves some feather or leaf shapes that exhibit sharp 
‘contrast with the background.¢ 

Now if the assumption is correct that ‘knowing what one likes’ in the 
face of novel material involves the apprehension of broad principles of 
symmetry, contrast, representation and so forth, it could be postulated 
that a further design introduced into the series which exhibited the 
characteristics of design C would be responded to in a similar manner. 
Therefore a further design was concocted, K (see Fig. 2), which intro- 
duced both the round/pointed shape and the asymmetry; it also had 
square elements, a vague suggestion of perspective and lines which 
might serve to control for the simplicity of the transferred effects of C. 
In addition three other designs were added which were variations of 
the symmetry theme. The enlarged series was then presented (in paired 
comparison form) to 29 subjects, some of whom were English and 
others Canadian..(This was to ensure that some people disliked C. Sec 
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note 3.) This forced choice ensured that some material was available on 
each design; the results made use only of the quadrant into which the 
choices fell. The results were analysed by xê on the hypothesis that C 
and K together would fall into the same half of the preference scale 
resulting from the paired comparison. This hypothesis was supported 
well beyond the 1 per cent level of confidence (y*=9.8 with 1 degree 
of freedom). 

This result suggests that it is possible to produce designs which will 
have properties in common such that if given within the limits of a` 
series such as this, they determine relative liking or disliking—thus 
illuminating the principles which are important to that judgement. 
Further it suggested rather strongly that the difference between the 
English and African subjects’ preferences may be based on a response to 
symmetry or its absence, in this series at least. We are thus a little farther 
on the route to understanding both the way in which the individual 
respondsand the way in which groups of people may differ in preference. 

There is a further point which at least deserves discussion, one on 
which the experiments do not furnish complete proof although the 
results are compatible with the theory put forward. For the West African 
subjects the designs or similar designs were familiar. These subjects were 
to this extent expert in discriminations with material of this kind and 
interested in it. Design C may well have introduced the alien note for 
them, that is it was outside the range of their expectancy, it involved a 
principle with which on the whole they were either less familiar or 
which they actively rejected. They may have disliked it in such large 
numbers because it fell well outside the range of what they knew they 
liked. Conversely for many of the English subjects for whom the whole 
range was less familiar, pertinent, practised or used, design C may have 
had the heralding quality of familiarity; it embodied a principle they 
approved and comparatively speaking the other designs were more 
homogeneous. The greater degree of internal agreement among the 
Africans lends some colour to this notion, since one would expect 
choices to be randomly distributed among designs if on the one hand 
they were more or less indistinguishable from one another or if on the 
other hand everyone differed in taste as much as he could from everyone 
else. On the whole it seems more plausible to suggest that the material 
was more homogeneous for the English group than that they had more 
sharply individualized responses. The English subjects would in this case 
not only have a somewhat different task from the West Africans when 
confronted with the same material, but they would also know what they 
liked in a rather different way. 

The overall interest of the series for the subject i is not explored by 
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these methods but it is perhaps worth noting that the Africans seemed 
to choose more readily and with rather greater interest, but that might 
be national character and is in any case hardly evidence. One further 
casual observation that could be important is that two of the English 
subjects who possessed a considerable knowledge of designs of this kind, 
and might be termed expert, agreed in preference with the Africans 
and dismissed C as pseudo-sophisticated. 

To conclude this rather wild series of suggestions I would like to go 
back to the point from which I started, that confidence in the face of the 
novel stimulus is a complex psychological feat- that should excite our 
attention. The ordinary state of the person is not one in which he sits 
in a laboratory ranking picture postcards: it is one in which most of 
the time he is free to pay attention to or respond to what he chooses. 
There are limits to such freedom, at any rate in a society as complex as 
ours which forces some attention to categories of aesthetic material we 
might prefer to ignore. This means that we have a rudimentary know- 
ledge of what we do not like, enough to categorize it, to recognize it 
as ‘high-brow music’, ‘abstract painting’ or some other fringe of the 
alien. But ordinarily when choice is possible we select what we like 
with a certain expertise and at least try to avoid the rest. Within the 
really ‘known’ range of material we behave differently because dis- 
crimination is finer, more immediate, more an aspect of apprehension 
than a struggle for differentiation; we are confident that this is ‘hideous’ 
and that ‘delightful’. Here we really do know the formal elements; the 
symbolic or emotive message is clear, so that response is direct; we know 
what we are liking or disliking though we may know it much less com- 
pletely than we imagine. It is outside this area that we know what we 
like less clearly. We respond now to what we think is the meaning, now 
to the alienness of the formal element and now to some rather marginal 
aspect which enables us to distinguish one thing from another. If in 
experimental aesthetics we cut ruthlessly across these areas of ‘knowing’ 
in the presented materials, we shall just end up with a muddle. The 
willingness of subjects to oblige and our own unwillingness to explore 
their range of expertise makes it quite possible to carry out ‘experiments’ 
in which wildly different responses, either within people or still more 
between people, are cloaked with an artificial equivalence. 

All of this raises far more problems than it solves. The experiment 
described does no more than illustrate a possibility that could prove 
rewarding. It may be that the difficulties I have raised are illusory or that 
the argument is grossly over-simplified; all that is really clear is that the 
problems raised by the likes and dislikes of the human race are endlessly 
- fascinating. 
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SA little further unpublished work 
showed that Canadians were divided on 
design C. About as many liked it as dis- 
liked it. 

4 Some helpful comments were made by 
people who heard this paper at the 1963 
Conference. In particular I am indebted 
to Mr. Osborne, Dr. Tulloch and Miss 
Hebden for their suggestions on this 
point. Mr. Osborne commenting on the 
nature of the difference between C and 
the other designs said that ‘It was the one 
design which showed three-dimensional 
picture space’, Miss Hebden said much 
the same: ‘C was not just asymmetric, 
but a balance of shapes, a “picture”, and 
therefore capable of expressing an idea.’ 
I think these comments help to explain 
why the difference is a critical one. The 
more formal patterns have limited possi- 


bilities for association and projection, 
while those that are asymmetrical and 
have more informal components allow 
imaginative completion. A test which I 
have subsequently made confirms this. 
I asked four people to provide as many 
associations as they could in 6o seconds 
to designs A and B in the original series 
and C and K (Figs. 1 and 2). A and B 
produced a total of 31 associations while 
C and K produced 45; 28 of the 31 
associations to A and B were to other 
patterns, while only 3 of the 45 associa- 
tions to C and K were to other patterns. 
While 23 of the 45 associations to C and 
K were of living things none of those to 
A and B were of this kind. Thus A and 
B remind people of tiles, carpets and 
illuminated manuscripts while C and K 
remind people of birds, plants, insects 
and complex scenes. The picturability 
of the asymmetrical designs allows’ 
imaginative completion and phantasy, 
something probably valued more by the 
English subjects than the West African. 
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SOME BASIC PREFERENCES* 


Edmond Wright 


I wave detected in my research into the basic metaphors embedded in 
language many symbol-pairs that go in opposites like the Light and the 
Dark. Although out of context such symbols are ambivalent, the evi- 
dence of language showed that certain general preferences held sway 
such as Up to Down, Near to Distant, Straight to Crooked. Straight— 
Crooked was one of the pairs of which Solomon Asch wrote that the 
psychological meaning showed a marked uniformity. 

In an experiment I conducted over 200 children were asked to pick 
out from pairs of symbols which one of each pair they would choose to 
show that they were happy. Among the pairs was a vertical straight line 
placed opposite to a crooked one. The percentages of preference were 
as follows: the straight line 81-3 per cent, the crooked one 18°7 per cent, 
with no ‘Don’t know’s’. Another pair of pictures showed a number of 
vertical straight lines against a number of crooked ones, and the prefer- 
ence this time was not so definite: 69°8 per cent for the straight lines, 
27°6 per cent for crooked ones, and 2°6 per cent had no preference. 

A different, smaller group of fourteen-year-old children were given 
this pair to judge among others; this time they were asked to state their 
reasons for considering one happy, the other sad. Again the majority 
chose the straight lines, the reasons being of this kind: ‘I chose them 
because they are standing orderly and erect, but the crooked ones stand 
anywhere’; “They look happiest because they are all straight lines and 
the others look all muddled up’; there were other references to the 
crooked ones being ‘broken’, ‘weak’, ‘crumpled’, ‘warped’, ‘straggly’, 
‘irregular’ —even directly described as ‘worried’. However, it is the 
minority views that are interesting. The crooked ones were chosen as 
happy because ‘they were less boring to look at’, ‘were more interesting’, 
Se e 
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‘freer to move about’, were ‘stick men doing the twist’, ‘collapsing with 
laughter’; because ‘the straight ones looked like soldiers standing to 
attention’, were ‘too regular’, ‘too uniform’, and again ‘too uniform’. 

The ambiguity of the symbol-form is thus demonstrated again, with 
the percentage preference for straightness lower for a group of straight 
lines than for a single one, the dominant reason for dislike being too 
great a uniformity. 

One of the most interesting results in the symbol-pair experiment 
came from the presentation of the following two pairs: first, 4 plain 
circles in the form of a square against 4 decorated circles in the same 
square arrangement; second, the same 4 plain circles opposed this time 
to 3 plain circles in the square formation with one that was out of align- 
ment. The result was that in the first case the majority took the 4 plain 
circles as ‘sad’, in the second the majority took them as ‘happy’. A 
symbol-form is rejected in the first, preferred in the second. With the 
first pair several children stated specifically that they chose the decorated 
circles as ‘happy’ because of their ‘variety’, One boy wrote that the plain 
circles ‘reminded him of Communism’, With the second pair the one 
with the displaced circle was called ‘wonky’, ‘crestfallen’, ‘odd’, ‘dis- 
jointed’, ‘out of order’. There were minority views again, the displaced 
circle group preferred because ‘it is not so monotonous’, because ‘one 
circle is trying to get nearer to the others’, ‘is moving about while the 
others look still’. 

The symbol-form out of context is ambiguous. However, a definite 
inevitability of association has made itself plain: no child chose the 
decorated circles as ‘sad’ and gave the reason they were ‘varied’. If the 
decorated circles were ‘sad’, it was because they were ‘mixed up’—or 
even ‘diseased’, as one child described them. If the displaced circle was 
‘sad’, it was ‘wonky’, ‘disjointed’; ifit was ‘happy’ it was ‘not so monoto- 
nous’. If the plain circles were ‘happy’, they were so because they were 
‘even’ and ‘regular’, not because they were ‘monotonous’; if they were 
‘sad’, it was because they were ‘too uniform’, not because they were ‘all 
in place’. 

Uniqueness and variety are preferred to something too uniform; 
sameness is preferred to unconformity—but the ambiguity of the sym~ 
bols permits the observer to see the same form either as ‘regular’ or as 
‘too uniform’ or, for the displaced circle and the decorated ones, either 
as ‘uniqueness-variety’ or as ‘unconformity’. It is not the symbol-form 
which matters but the perceptual sense in which it is taken. Once con- 
sider that the 4 plain circles have too great uniformity and they stand as 
a negative symbol. Consider that they stand for order as against disorder 
and they are a positive symbol. 
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Mr. Apams, in his paper on Concretization, has classified critical re- 
sponses into three categories, the Obligatory, the Forbidden, and the 
Permissible. This paper is an examination of one aspect of the first two, 
viz. the duty laid upon a critic to judge a work of art solely on grounds 
which are aesthetically relevant and to eschew the often easier way of 
criticizing it for other and non-aesthetic reasons. This of course raises 
directly the issue of what constitutes aesthetic relevance. The chief con- 
tribution of Aesthetics to Criticism lies in the clarification of this notion. 
We can only deal with one aspect of this question here, but first of all 
a brief general statement on the often misunderstood relation between 
Aesthetics and Criticism. 

Before a critic has the right to say whether a work of art is good or 
bad he must first of all satisfy himself (and others) that he has discerned 
all the relevant qualities which would validate his judgement of that 
work. In other words if a critic functions as a judge his judgement must 
not merely be just but be seen to be just. And to do this he is committed 
to the logically prior task of elucidation. 

When a work is located in a traditional series, there is no special 
difficulty in understanding and appraising it. The conventions and com- 
municative clues are available to assist the critic in his examination and 
assessment. He compares like to like in what is a familiar sequence. 
Whether we agree or disagree with his judgement we know how to 
test his decision for the evidence can be seen and heard by us all. We can 
reprimand him if his views are whimsical, arbitrary, irrelevant or down- 
right unjust. We can equally acknowledge them to be right and fair. 

* Paper read in the Symposium ‘Aesthetics and Criticism’ at the Society’s Autumn 
Conference, 1963. ` 
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Difficulties arise, however, when a traditional series is broken in a 
period of experiment and innovation, and the established rules and 
devices are defied or changed owing to shifting interests and sensibilities. 
There is a breakdown of communication: the critic is baffled because he 
can no longer rely on the old signals, the familiar response is no longer 
relevant, the facile comparison absurd. Frustrated and distressed he can 
still try to apply the old rules and condemn this upstart novelty as a 
crime against the established code of morals, manners and taste. Or, a 
more insidious temptation, since he can no longer compare like to like, 
he falls back on pure impressionism. Unable to see fully what is in the 
work of art he is subject to illusions, on ‘seeing’ what isn’t there to be 
seen; his own interests, whims, and prejudices obtrude and screen the 
obscure glimpses he has of the objective facts with which he is con- 
fronted. Not only is justice not done but is manifestly seen not to be 
done.: 

In such a situation Aesthetics is not and cannot be impartial in its rela- 
tion to Criticism. As a philosophical discipline it is concerned with the 
nature of evidence and the relation between evidence and judgement, 
in other words with the Logic of Criticism. That is to say it is not merely 
concerned with clarification but also with justification. It is of course 
not concerned with the rightness or wrongness of specific critical judge- 
ments. Only another critic can amend a specific criticism. But in Aes- 
thetics we are concerned with the kind of reasons offered by critics: in 
this sense Aesthetics is meta-criticism. In particular it is concerned to 
clarify the relevance of the reasons given to justify the claims and assess- 
ments which constitute criticism, and if the test of relevance is met to 
examine the weight that should be allotted to the several reasons given. 
But what decides relevance and weight? The answer to this is to explore 
and analyse the tangle of concepts which are involved in the major or 
inclusive concept of Art. This is why Aesthetics is, qua philosophy, con- 
ceptual analysis. But such an analysis is not a secretive operation indulged 
in by academic recluses far from the madding crowd of critics and artists, 
They use the concepts it analyses and seeks to clarify. And if it does its 
work well and they learn from it then the tools of their trade may as a 
result be sharper and brighter than they sometimes are. 

I propose to take one specific issue to illustrate these general com- 
ments—viz. the question of the relevance of an artist’s intention in the 
interpretation of his work. It has been held that statements about the 
artist’s intentions are irrelevant in the elucidation of his work. It is held 
that we are concerned with a particular object and should focus our 
attention exclusively and directly upon it. It is argued that to refer to 
‘intentions’ necessarily draws our attention away from the work to 
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other sources of information, to statements made by the artist himself, 
or to notes on the work by himself or others. “The Intentional Fallacy,” 
as Beardsley and Wimsatt call it, is in fact a form of question-begging ; 
we believe we are talking about one thing when in fact we are talking 
about another. The work of art itself should provide the data for our 
understanding, it should be self-explicatory. To call in aid accessory 
information obtained from biographical or historical sources is a failure 
of art and criticism. 

Some more practical objections to the use of intention as a critical 
category may seem to be formidable. In many cases we simply cannot 
rely on these accessory aids for the simple reason that they do not exist. 
In such cases we cannot know what the artist’s intentions were for there 
is no record apart from his work. It means what we think it says: whether 
it says what it was intended to mean is forever a mystery. We must 
assume that what it means to us is what the artist intended it to mean, 
in the sense that lawyers claim that a man should be deemed to intend 
and therefore to be responsible for the natural consequences of his 
actions: though there may be other clues to intention, from cultural, 
historical or linguistic sources. We can eliminate some interpretations 
as being such that an artist at a certain period in a certain society could 
never have intended such meanings. 

But what if there is independent evidence which indicates the intention 
of the artist? Are we bound by it? Can a work of art mean more or 
something different to what the artist intended, and if so which of its 
meanings should a critic elucidate and appraise? Some writers have 
insisted that reference to intention should not inhibit the critic. Beardsley 
talks of the ‘plenitude’ of meaning as a value-judgement which can be 
made about a poem. It means all the possible meanings which fit, even 
if some of these meanings could never have been intended by the poet. 
For his statement of intention may be faulty or misleading or inadequate. 
He builded better (or worse) than he knew. His success or failure in 
achieving what he intended is not in itself aesthetically significant. For 
we have still to appraise the intention. Was it worth achieving? We are 
still confronted by the particular poem or painting, and it is this we seek 
to appraise—not the intentions which may or may not have animated 
the poet or musician. Such statements of intentions, some writers assert, 
may interest biographers or historians but are irrelevant to critics. 

I must confess the objectors have made out a powerful case and my 
attempt to reinstate intention as a useful critical category will be a 
highly qualified and weak form of the thesis. The thesis namely that 
where independent evidence of what an artist intended his work to.mean 
does exist, then the critic is bound to consider this as relevant evidence. 
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It cannot be ignored if it suits his case to do so. But I endorse the argu- 
ment of the objectors in insisting that such independent evidence must 
be checked by reference to the work of art itself. General and vague 
statements of intention or abstract aesthetic manifestos cannot be 
accepted at their face values. They must be shown to be useful and neces- 
sary accessories in the explication of particular works of art. Thus when 
Dylan Thomas said of his poems that they were written ‘for the love of 
Man and in praise of God, and I’d be a damn’ fool if they were not,’ the 
reader may still be baffled in seeking a connection between this and 
many of his particular poems. 

Statements of intention can be shown to be relevant and useful most 
clearly in cases of ambiguity or obscurity. In the issue of the New States- 
man of the 29th March of last year, Dr. Donald Davie reviewed Mr. 
Stephen Spender’s The Struggle of the Modern. In this book Mr. Spender 
quotes from Gerard Manley Hopkins’s sonnet “God’s Grandeur’, which 
contains the lines: 


The world is charged with the grandeur of God. 
It will flame out, like shining from shook foil; 
It gathers to a greatness, like the ooze of oil 
Crushed. 


In his review Dr. Davie criticized Mr. Spender for ‘jumping to the 
conclusion’ that ‘shook foil’ is tin foil instead of the weapon of the 
fencer, and generalizing from this compared Mr. Spender adversely 
with ‘youngsters reading poetry more closely than he has ever bothered 
to’. But in the ensuing correspondence it was pointed out that Hopkins 
himself in a letter to Robert Bridges in 1883, had stated that he intended 
foil to mean tin foil: ‘I mean foil in its sense of leaf or tinsel, and no other 
word whatever will give the effect I want.’ 
Dr. Davie refused to accept this information as a knock-down argu- 
‘ment. ‘The poem’, he wrote, ‘once written exists as something distinct 
from the poet’s intentions.’ Then he adds this non-sequitur: “This does not 
mean that all the evidence about the poet’s intentions is irrelevant and 
useless; nor does it mean that anyone reading is as good as any other.’ 
But this question is begged. Does the fact that Hopkins intended 
‘shook foil’ to mean tin foil allow the critic to interpret it as the fencer’s 
foil if it seems to him to give a richer and subtler meaning to the poem 
“or is the critic bound by the statement of the poet on what he intended 
it to mean? I answer that he is so bound and cannot himself read into the 
poem meanings which were not intended. And in making this answer 
I am committing myself to a concept of art and to views as to what 
constitute the relevant factors in criticism. 
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Briefly it presupposes that every work of art is a human achievement, 
in which learning and skill are deployed, a process in which decisions, 
acceptances and rejections are involved. Craftsmanship implies control, 
and intention is a relevant factor in a process of controlled construction. 
And the ‘best evidence’, in the legal sense, of intention is what the artist 
says and does. I have conceded that what he does should bear out what 
he says, but if so then this is to be accepted as the meaning of his con- 
struction rather than the interpretation put upon it by another person. 
It is arrogant for the critic to claim to know better than the artist what 
his work means, Or let us say rather that the appraisal of the critic must 
be grounded on the objective facts of the work he is criticizing, and by 
‘objective’ is meant the fullest presentation of the work in conditions 
which allow its features to be most accurately and sensitively discerned. 
Where there is obscurity or the kind of ambiguity which raises questions 
of alternative interpretations the reference to other evidence such as an 
artist’s statement of intention is required for an optimum presentation 
of the work. Such reference is not merely relevant but necessary to 
validate the reading of the work by the critic. 

If it is felt that I am overstressing the obvious it should be enough to 
remind my listeners of the extreme ingenuity shown by critics when not 
subject to such control. Thus one well-known contemporary! professed 
to see in Shakespeare’s “bare, ruin’d choirs where late the sweet birds 
sang’ a reference to the destruction of the monasteries by Henry VII. 
This is far-fetched for two reasons: viz. that no evidence exists for it, 
and secondly it would be unnecessary in any case as it does not fit the 
context. Even if the first objection were met and someone discovered 
a statement by Shakespeare to the effect that he was thinking of the 
destruction of the monasteries at the time he wrote this sonnet, I should 
answer that this is to confuse intention with an introspective report 

-about an image or idea which the artist might have entertained during 
the composition of his work. And such reports have, I admit, little evi- 
dential value. Some writers on aesthetics fall into the trap of con- 
fusing between intentions, motives, and these introspective reports. This 
is clear in the following quotation from Ushenko’s Dynamics of Art 


(p. 57): 


The artist’s own statement of intent sometimes helps the beholder or writer to dis- 
entangle the aesthetic effect from the tangle of psychological aftereffects or ante~ 
cedents, but such a statement is sometimes misleading. For the intent of the artist is to 
be counted as one of the antecedents to the aesthetic effect. And, unless preserved 
within the work of art as one of the objective constituents (i.e. unless discernible by 


1 Empson in his Seven Types of Ambiguity, first published in 1930. He makes a half- 
hearted retraction in the Paper-back edition, 1961. 
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beholders without the benefit of the author’s coaching), an antecedent is no more 
relevant to the actual work of art than an aftereffect. The antecedent intent of the 
artist which is not communicable through his accomplishment is just as irrelevant 
as the antecedent intention to make money by selling the work of art upon its com- 
pletion. This is not in disagreement with the common opinion that there is no better 
way of understanding art than by following the artist. For to follow the artist is to 
analyse his work for what it is rather than to accept uncritically his statement of 
intent. It is often the case, however, that the artist is better at his art than at analysing 
or interpreting it. We can take the composer’s word for it when he tells us that the 
idea of Fate knocking at the door inspired the writing of the Fifth Symphony. But 
an analysis in which the inspiring idea is regarded as a formal element of the com- 
position, even if the analysis is Beethoven’s own, is faulty because the tonal effect 
of the piece would be the same not only if the idea of Fate but if any visual image or 
literary subject were to vanish from human experience without leaving a trace. 
To protest that association with visual images or literary images may enrich or en- 
hance the effect of music would be wrong even if it were not to disregard the 
aesthetic postulate. For if there were anything to protest at all, composers would be 
preoccupied with writing nothing but program music. The truth is that music, like 
any of the major arts, is, at its best, sufficiently complex to require the beholder’s 
undivided attention. If the composition is a masterpiece, association with extra- 
musical contents is, necessarily, a distraction that impoverishes and weakens the 
aesthetic effect. 

Neither the artist’s word nor the critic’s judgment is to be accepted blindly but 
must be confronted with the direct evidence of aesthetic experience. For a work of 
art, unless incomplete and therefore inferior, speaks for itself. 


There are many points worth comment in this paragraph. To take the 
latter point first. It is not true that reference to evidence outside the 
particular work of art is an indication that it is ‘incomplete and therefore 
inferior’. We must do this, for example, in the case of literature where 
there have been changes in the meanings of words or phrases, and the 
correct interpretation of an Elizabethan play may require the assistance 
of linguists and historians. The same is true of the conventions which 
govern many arts which belong to different periods or societies or are 
part of different cultures. No work of art is an entirely separate and 
self-sufficient thing. It can only ‘speak for itself” to the critic who already 
knows the language in which it is written or composed, and language 
here includes all the cultural and conventional devices which are the 
basis of any form of art. 

Further Ushenko uses intent or intention to include motives (e.g. 
‘intention to make money’) and to include reports by the artist of ideas 
or images which accompanied or occurred to him during the composi- 
tion of his work—as in Beethoven’s statement concerning the idea of 
Fate knocking at the door. Now it is perfectly clear that motives have 
no relevance for aesthetic interpretation. For the motives of artists are 
as mixed and tangled as in the rest of us. Fortunately for aesthetics it can 
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leave the question of motives to psychologists or moralists, Similarly 
descriptions by artists of their images during composition may not help 
—may even be a distraction—to understand the work. It has been argued 
that the images which are stimulated by looking at or listening to a work 
of art are significant modes of interpretation, for they are connected with 
its central meaning. Mr. Adams claims that they constitute, ‘permissible’ 
forms of interpretation, for they can provide a ‘peripheral’ event from 
which a route can be charted back to that ‘central’ meaning. They are 
interpretations which ‘may be entertained’. 

It seems to me that this provides a frail source for relevant criticism. 
If we take visual imagery as an example (and individuals vary consider- 
ably in the fertility and vividness of the images they report having on 
their mental screens), it is always a relevant question to ask if such images 
are appropriate responses. If there is error in the interpretation, if some- 
thing is misheard or misunderstood, then the image will be grotesquely 
inappropriate. And the richer and more vivid the imagery the greater is 
the temptation to deflect attention from the work of art to the inner 
fantasies woven by association. This is usually the case if fatigue or 
some other condition interferes with the ability to concentrate on the 
object. Furthermore art forms vary in their tendency to provoke such 
‘concretizations’. Music obviously is very provocative. But are we sub- 
ject to them in the perception of sculpture or watching a play, particu- 
larly if we are gripped by it? Do we vividly ‘imagine’ what happens to 
the characters when they go ‘off stage’? We may be told that they are 
going to perform some action and we ‘imagine’ them doing it in the 
sense of ‘supposal’, but I doubt whether we can report a'vivid image of 
such an action. : 

There is in this connection an odd problem in Literature. The great 
poets have usually been masters of metaphor, and a new metaphor heard 
on the first occasion may produce a vivid mental image. In the course of 
time and frequent repetition the metaphor becomes ‘fossilized’, it be- 
comes part of ordinary speech, as have many of Shakespeare’s meta- 
phors. It is unlikely therefore that our images in listening to or reading 
Shakespeare are as sharp and intense as those of his contemporaries. We 
do not therefore infer that our appreciation of Shakespeare is less keen 
or our interpretation of his work less correct. 

The study of the effects produced by works of art on those exposed 
to them, and in particular such effects as mental images, can only provide 
data for criticism if they can be shown to be directly connected with its 
meaning, and in the interpretation of that meaning the artist’s intention 
is a more significant factor. It is just a confusion to describe motives 
and introspective reports as intentions. 
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To sum up: I have argued simply that in some cases where an artist 
has stated that his work was intended to mean one thing rather than 
another, and where this statement is a possible solution to what would 
otherwise either be an undecidable or obscure question, then this state- 
ment is relevant and the critic is bound by it. He is free to reject it only 
if he can show that it is not a possible solution, that it is not congruent 
with the given facts in the particular case. He is not free to reject it 
simply on the grounds that he can interpret those facts in another way 
which would provide results which in his view are aesthetically more 
satisfactory. 
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THE WORK OF ART 
AND THE ARTIST’S INTENTIONS 


John Kemp 


I 


In ruts paper I shall discuss the question whether the understanding and 
appreciation of a work of art require us to have a knowledge of the 
intentions of the artist. It is a question which has received divergent, 
not to say diametrically opposed, answers from philosophers and critics. 
For example, in a recent American collection of ‘readings’ in aesthetics, 
we find in close juxtaposition an essay by W. K. Wimsatt and M. C. 
Beardsley (pp. 275-38), which argues that the critic has no concern with 
the artist’s intentions, and an article by H. D. Aiken (pp. 295-305), 
which maintains that a work of art cannot be properly understood or 
interpreted without reference to the artist’s intentions. Such downright 
opposition as this is perhaps commoner in philosophy than in most 
other disciplines, and it can often be to a large extent resolved by a pro- 
cess of philosophical analysis, which shows that much or all of the 
disagreement occurs because the parties to it are using the same word 
or words in different ways. However, I do not think that this particular 
disagreement can be totally resolved in this way; and I think, as will 
appear from my later arguments, that the first of these two views is 
much more nearly right than the second. But some preliminary analysis 
is necessary if we are to make any progress towards answering the 
question before us. 

A perfectionist might say, as Socrates would doubtless have said, that 
we cannot begin to answer the question until we have given a precise 
and accurate account of the terms ‘artist’ and ‘work of art’; but the 
problems connected with these concepts are too complex to allow of 
serious treatment in the introductory stages of a short article. It is 
` sufficient to say that the word ‘artist’ is here used to denote such people 
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as painters, sculptors, poets, novelists and composers, and that the ex- 
pression ‘work of art’ is used to mean such things as statues, paintings, 
poems, novels and symphonies. The enormous difficulties that are con- 
cealed by this short method of dealing with the problem need not trouble 
us unduly here.-It should be noticed, however, that I am using both 
‘artist’ and ‘work of art’ in a neutral sense, so as to include bad and 
indifferent painters, poets, etc., and bad and indifferent paintings, poems, 
etc., as well as good ones; I am not using them in an honorific sense, 
although they are frequently, and quite properly, so used. 

The part of our question which stands most in need of discussion is 
the concept of intention itself; but a brief reference must first be made 
to the notions of understanding and appreciating. I am primarily con- 
cerned in this paper with the idea of understanding or interpreting a 
work of art; with seeing (either literally or metaphorically) what is in 
it, what are its properties and its structure. Questions of understanding 
and interpretation are methodologically prior to questions of apprecia~ 
tion and evaluation, in the sense that we have to have an adequate 
knowledge and understanding of what it is that we are assessing before 
we can hope to arrive at a correct assessment of it. They are also logically 
prior, in the sense that we cannot even begin to make an assessment of 
it until we have some idea of what the word ‘it’ refers to. If the main 
thesis of this paper is correct, some important conclusions about artistic 
evaluation and appreciation follow from it; but I do not try to draw 
them here. 


H 


Talk about intention or intentions, may take a number of different 
forms, but for our purpose two distinctions may be mentioned.? First, 
there is the distinction between intentional and unintentional action 
(relevant here is the whole family of such words as ‘inadvertent’, ‘in- 
voluntary’ and ‘accidental’). Secondly, and more important, there is the 
distinction between a man’s intention in the sense of that which he 
intends, or sets himself; to do, and his intention in the sense of that 
which he intends or hopes to achieve as a result of doing what he does. 
If someone strikes middle C on a piano, we may ask: ‘What did he 
intend to do?’ meaning, for example: ‘Did he intend to strike middle C, 
or some other note, or did he perhaps not intend to strike a note at all?’ 
This first sense of ‘intend’ or ‘intention’ I shall refer to as ‘immediate 
intention’. An example of the second sensé (which I shall call ‘ulterior 
intention’) is provided if we assume that the man who struck middle C. 
intended to do so (in the first sense), and ask what was his intention or 
purpose in striking it. The first question askéd what his immediate 
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intention was: the second is one way (though not the only way) of 
asking why he formed the intention that he did. 

In the field of action in general this distinction is sometimes difficult 
to make in a clear-cut fashion—in much the same way, and for much the 
same reasons, there is often a difficulty in deciding where precisely to 
draw the distinction between an act and its consequences. One might 
pethaps be tempted to say of a successful murderer that his immediate 
intention was to pull the trigger of a loaded gun aimed at his victim and 
that his ulterior intention was, by so doing, to bring about his victim’s 
death: from another point of view one might prefer to say that his im- 
-mediate intention was to kill his victim (and his ulterior intention, 
perhaps, to inherit some of his money). Fortunately, however, this 
difficulty scarcely arises as far as the distinction between the immediate 
and ulterior intentions of the artist is concerned, nor, in general, where 
making, as opposed to doing, is in question. It is relatively easy to 
distinguish the making of something from the consequences of making 
it, and the intention to make something from the intention with which, 
or the purpose for which, one makes it; it is equally easy to distinguish 
the intention to paint a picture from the intention with which one 
‘paints it, 

It 


The distinction between intentional and unintentional action need not 
detain us long in this context. We cannot discount an unpleasant clash of 
colours in a painting on the ground that it was unintentional—that the 
artist did not mean or intend it, or that he had not noticed it (except 
pethaps in the trivial sense that a painter may have splashed some paint 
on to his canvas without noticing it; but even here one could hardly 
ignore this if the painter had let the work go without cleaning it off). It 
is worth noticing that the predicates ‘intentional’ and ‘unintentional’ 
may be applied at different levels; for example, colour A in this place 
and colour B in that may both be intentional, and yet the clash or 
harmony or, in general, the relation between them may not be, if the 
painter has not seen it or paid any attention to it. Moreover within the 
category of the unintentional we must distinguish that which is con- 
trary fo a man’s intention from that which merely fails to form a part 
of it. In any painting there will be some things that are non-intentional, 
some aspects of design or significance which the painter will not have 
thought about and a fortiori will not have intended; and the greater the 
painting the more numerous and important these non-intentional 
features are likely to be—indeed, one of the criteria of greatness in art 
is that later generations continually find in a work fresh features to 
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study and admire even though the existence of these features was not 
apparent either to the artist or to his contemporaries. On the other hand 
most great or successful works of art will contain little or nothing that 
is counter-intentional; for the existence of counter-intentional features 
is normally a sign of failure or of artistic mediocrity or badness (though 
some great works may be faulty in so far as they are magnificent 
attempts which do not entirely succeed). 

But for our purpose the important distinction is that between the two 
senses of the word ‘intention’. Many, at least, of those who have asserted 
that in order to understand a work of art we must first discover the 
artist’s intention have either not noticed, or have not paid enough 
attention to, this distinction. We may take as an example some remarks 
of Arnold Hauser in his stimulating book The Philosophy of Art History 
(1959). One of the features which, according to Hauser, distinguishes an 
artist’s work from that of a mathematician or a scientist is that his 
achievement, unlike theirs, cannot be separated from the process by 
which he achieved it. “There is only an incidental connection between 
Newton and the law of gravity, and nothing we might discover about 
Pythagoras could make any difference to the meaning of his theorem. 
All traces of the struggle to achieve an intellectual creation are obliter- 
ated in the final product’ (p. 169). This is not so, he thinks, in artistic 
creation; to try to understand the work of art is, in effect, to try to 
identify oneself as closely as possible with the intention of the artist. 
Without this attempt we are reduced to conceiving of the work of art 
as a meaningless series of formal patterns. “Considered as mere move- 
ments, the manceuvres of football players are unintelligible and, in the 
long run, boring. For a time one can find a certain pleasure in their 
speed and suppleness—but how meaningless are these qualities com- 
pared with those noted by the expert observer who understands the 
object of all this running, jumping, and pushing. If we do not know 
or even want to know the aims that the artist was pursuing through 
his work—his aims to inform, to convince, to influence people—then 
we do not get much further in understanding his art than the ignorant 
spectator who judges the football simply by the beauty of the players’ 
movements. A work of art is a communication; although it is perfectly 
true that the successful transmission of this requires an outward form at 
once effective, attractive, faultless, it is no less true that this form is 
insignificant apart from the message it communicates’ (ibid., p. 5). 

Two points here require comment; Hauser’s insistence on the con- 
nection between intention and significance, and his claim that art is 
communication. , 

The analogy between understanding the movements of the foòt- 
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ballers and understanding the various paint-marks on a canvas is, in the 
form in which Hauser uses it, an unfortunate one. The footballers’ 
movements admittedly make sense only if one knows something about 
the objectives to which they are directed, and above all about the main 
objective, to score more goals than one’s opponents. All footballing 
activities, however varied, have this relatively simple purpose or objec- 
tive; and it is according as they contribute to the achievement of the 
objective that they are valued (though they may have other, e.g. 
aesthetic or technical, value as well). But there is no such general objec- 
tive common to all artists; and even if there were, it would not explain 
how one painting differs from another—which is more interesting and 
important, from almost every point of view, than the way in which one 
painting resembles another. Moreover, Hauser is clearly failing to dis- 
tinguish the artist’s ulterior from his immediate intention.- An artist’s 
ulterior intention is completely irrelevant to the understanding and 
appreciation of his work; that Beethoven wrote the Missa Solemnis 
primarily in order to deepen religious feeling in its hearers is as artistically 
irrelevant as the fact that he wrote some of his other works primarily in 
order to make money. (In much the’same way the discovery of the 
meaning of “The cat is on the mat’ is not dependent on our knowing 
anything about the speaker’s purpose in saying it; he may say it in order 
to communicate some information or misinformation, but he may, if 
he is a small child, say it in order to show off his powers of linguistic 
expression. In either case the meaning of the words is the same.) 

But what is the relevance of an artist’s immediate intention? Two 
types of question may be asked about intention of this kind: (a) What 
sort of work, as a whole, is the artist intending to create? and (b) What 
does the artist intend this particular feature of the work to contribute to 
the whole? But although answers to these questions may be interesting 
and, for some purposes, important, they are neither necessary nor 
sufficient for artistic understanding and appreciation. They are obviously 
not sufficient; for whatever the artist may have intended to do, it is 
possible that he failed to carry out his intention. But they are not 
necessary either; for it is what the artist has actually done that counts, 
not what he intended to do (whether or not that differs from what he 
las actually done). That is, not merely cannot we count the things which 
the artist intended to do but did not; we cannot discount the things 
which he did not intend to do but did (we cannot discount the non- 
intentional any more than we can discount the counter-intentional). It 
is true that we may ask such questions as: “Why did the painter paint a 
line of this particular shape and colour in this particular place?’ or 

“Why did-the dramatist introduce this particular character into his play 
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at this particular point?’ But although critics frequently ask questions 
of this kind, the answers they give are almost invariably answers to a 
quite different kind of question, viz. “What does this line contribute to 
the painting?’ or “What does this character contribute to the play?’— 
ie. they are really interested in discovering the actual function of the 
line or character, not the function which the artist or dramatist intended 
it to have. Exceptions to this occur either (a) when the writer is primarily 
interested in the psychological aspects of the artist’s biography—a per- 
fectly legitimate interest, but not equivalent to an interest in his art— 
or (b) when the writer is a victim of the myth that the artist’s intentions 
are paramount, and so thinks that he must talk about them if he is to 
talk convincingly about the work of art. 

There is one apparent exception to the general irrelevance of inten- 
tions. We may sometimes find it useful to know what an artist intended 
to do, to the extent that knowing that he intended to do X may lead, 
or help, us to see that in fact he has done X—i.e. a knowledge of his 
intentions may lead us to see things about the work of art that we might 
not otherwise have noticed. However, the apparent exception is not a 
real one; for although such a procedure may enable us to see something 
in the work of art that we had not noticed, that ‘something’ must have 
been objectively there in order for it to be noticed, and therefore the 
nature and meaning of the work of art still remains to be discovered 
from observation and study of the work itself. 


IV 

To turn now to the question of communication—the artist is indeed 
in a sense a communicator and it is natural to hold that, since he is 
doing-the communicating, he is somehow in an authoritative position 
as regards the nature of what he is communicating. There are, however, 
two serious objections to this view. 

In the first place, although the artist may appear to be in an authorita- 
tive position in the sense that he knows what he wants to communicate, 
it is still possible that he will not succeed in his attempt to communicate 
this. It is important to distinguish between the meaning which someone 
intends to convey to his audience and the meaning which he actually 
does convey to it. And even if we know what he is trying to convey, 
even if we can infer from what he says or paints that this is what he is 
trying to convey, nevertheless what he writes or paints may still fail to 
convey it. (Mrs. Malaprop provides a useful analogy here. We know 
what she intends to convey by ‘Sure, if I reprehend anything in this 
world it is, the use of my oracular tongue, and a nice derangement of 
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epitaphs!’ But she does not say what she means; and it is what the 
artist says that counts towards the interpretation of his work, not what 
he meant, or meant to say.) To put the point in a slightly different way, 
what a man means to say or do is one thing and what is meant by, the 
meaning of, what he says or does is another. The two may coincide, or 
they may be opposed (as with Mrs. Malaprop); but often, and in com- 
plex statements or expressions always, even where there is no oppotaon 
the latter will have a wider range or scope than the former. 

Secondly, communication by means ofa work of art differs in a aliy 
important respect from communication by means of conversation. Ifit 
is discovered that the speaker’s words in a conversation do not convey 
his meaning clearly or adequately, these words can be corrected or 
modified; and a similar corrective process can also occur, even though 
with more practical difficulty, with the writing of letters. Now in 
poetry or painting or art in general correction of a kind is obviously 
possible and it can take place after the publication of the original version, 
not merely during the original creative process. Nevertheless, although 
a corrected or revised version of a painting or a poem may perhaps be 
Said to express the painter’s or poet’s intention better than the earlier 
version. did, the first version, once it has been published, is the painting 
or poem. Words used in a conversation may be thought of as tentative 
and susceptible of improvement, and as still therefore, in a sense, under 
the control of the speaker; but a published work of art has been, as it 
were, detached from the artist, and he has sent it out into the world, 
with the result that later versions do not necessarily cancel earlier 
published ones as later cancel earlier in the working-out stage before 
publication and as later conversational remarks may cancel earlier ones. 
If Keats had published Endymion with ‘A thing of beauty is a constant 
joy’ as the first line, it is by that line, among others, that the poem would 
have had to be judged, even by those who knew or suspected that Keats 
was dissatisfied with it. Even if the corrected version may be said, in a 
sense, to represent the artist’s original intention better than the original 
version does, this original version still is the work of art (or part of it). 
It is true that Keats might have said, after writing the first version and 
before thinking of the second: “This isn’t quite what I intended’ (though 
it might be more natural to say: “This isn’t quite what I want’); but it 
does not follow that there was something concrete and definite which 
he intended or wanted, and which this first version fails to be. After 
composing the final version he can say: “That’s more like it, that’s what 
I was looking for’; meaning, in effect, that he no longer feels any 
uneasiness or dissatisfaction with the verse. But he cannot say that this 
second version is what he intended if the word ‘intended’ is meant to 
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refer to his intention as it was at a time before he had thought of the 
revised version. 5 

One reason, I suspect, why so many philosophers and critics have paid 
exaggerated respect to the artist’s intentions is that they devote most of 
their attention to worth-while paintings or poems (to works of art in the 
honorific sense of that term). With such works it is fair to conclude that 
things are for the most part as the painter, poet, etc., intended them to 
be, to the extent that he could not see any way of improving them and 
perhaps could not reasonably be expected to do so. But if we extend our 
view to include mediocre and bad paintings or poems, we shall often 
find that the mediocrity or badness is due in large part to the artist’s 
failure to match his achievement to his intentions, coupled either with 
an inability to see anything wrong with his work or with an inability, 
to do anything to remedy the failure that he does see. Sometimes, if the 
intention is almost superhuman and the achievement magnificent by 
human standards, we may regard a failure of this kind as a fine work of 
art; more often, if the intention is one which we do not regard as being 
particularly difficult to achieve, we regard the failure as a sign of in- 
competence or mediocrity. But it is always what is done that we have 
to judge, not what the artist intended, but perhaps failed, to do. 


V 


Art forms of one particular type present special problems in relation 
to the artist’s intentions, viz. those, like music and drama, which requirè 
some sort of performance before they are fully constituted works of 
art. The composer of a symphony, for example, may issue instructions 
to the performers, and these instructions may not unreasonably be 
regarded as, in a sense, expressing his intentions. We might say that they 
represent his intentions as to how the symphony should be played, as 
opposed to his intentions as to the kind of symphony it should be and 
to his intentions as to the functions of the various parts and aspects of 
the symphony. It is impossible, however, to make this distinction a 
rigid one; for some instructions are clearly an integral part of the work, 
even if others are not. We cannot change a number of Beethoven’s 
fortissimos to pianissimos, or allegros to adagios, without drastically altering 
the character of the music. On the other hand some of a composer’s 
instructions may be so thoroughly rooted in the limitations and con- 
ventions of his own day that modern performances may justifiably 
ignore or amend them and still claim to be presenting Beethoven’s 
Eroica (say), as opposed to Beethoven's Eroica arranged or adapted by X. 
We may compare here the re-orchestrations by Sargent and others of 
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Handel’s Messiah. It is sometimes said that such re-orchestration is 
justified because Handel would have done something like it if he had 
had the physical resources; or, conversely, that it is unjustified because, 
whatever resources Handel had had, he would have strongly disapproved 
of anything like this. But counterfactual and posthumous references to 
Handel’s intentions or wishes are pointless and irrelevant; the only way 
to judge is by taking note of the way the revised version sounds, If it 
sounds magnificent but very unlike the original, then, however justi- 
fiable its performance may be, it cannot be regarded as Handel’s 
Messiah tout court, but must be thought of as Handel’s Messiah arranges 
by any or all of Mozart, Prout and Sargent. 

But wherever we draw the line between Beethoven’s Boies Sym- 
phony and Beethoven’s instructions to conductors and instrumentalists 
for playing it, and whatever we say about the ‘ontological status’ of a 
symphony (or of any other work of art that requires to be constituted, 
or re-constituted, by performance), the remarks which I have made 
about the irrelevance of the artist’s intentions will, if they are correct, 
apply just as much to a piece of music (and, mutatis mutandis, to a play) 
as to a painting or a poe, 
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Cuartes Mauron has given the name ‘psychocriticism’ to a néw, 
Freudian-inspired approach to the study of literature. M. Mauron is 
himself both the founder and leading exponent of this critical method 
which he has evolved in the course of various published studies of 
Racine, Nerval, Mistral, Mallarmé, etc. His latest book—Des Métaphores 
obsédantes au inythe personnel—has the significant sub-title: Introduction a 
la psychocritique. I myself am inclined to doubt whether psychocriticism 
differs significantly from Freudian literary analysis as we already know 
it. It is certain, however, that both approaches raise a number of aesthetic 
and critical problems that call for discussion. It is true that most of them 
have been discussed in the past, but I think they are sufficiently interesting 
or important to merit fresh examination from time to time. They can be 
conveniently raised in connection with Mauron’s book on Mallarmé 
which has just appeared in English.* 

The term “psychocriticism’ is used by Mauron to comprehend two 
different types of inquiry. Firstly he is concerned to unravel the ‘un- 
conscious meaning’ underlying a poem or other literary work—what 
he calls the ‘latent’, as distinct from the ‘manifest’, meaning or content, 
Secondly, he goes on to use this information in order to understand 
better the working of a given writer’s literary imagination. In short 
Mauron turns to the two activities on which practically all Freudian 
literary criticism concentrates: pointing up and formulating more pre- 
cisely the unconscious ramifications of a work, and describing the par- 


. * Charles Mauron: Introduction to the Psychoanalysis of Mallarmé (trs. Archibald Henderson, 
Jr. and Will L. McLendon), Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1963. 
This is a translation, with an additional chapter addressed to his American readers, of 
Mauron’s Introduction à la psychoanalyse de Mallarmé, which first appeared in Switzerland in 
1950. ; 
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ticular ‘id’ which is claimed as their subconscious source. Where he 
differs from the more professionally-minded psychoanalysts is in his 
sensible distinction between an analysis that is primarily prompted by 
medical interest and one which is concerned with literary judgement 
and aesthetic illumination. Mauron adds: “To probe the unconscious of 
Mallarmé, after all, would be nothing more than an indiscretion and 
lack of piety if the end in view were not the beauty of the work, which 
to my mind all true knowledge has a way of enriching’ (p. 51). The last 
phrase here is no doubt in need of further discussion, but for the moment 
I am only concerned to point out that psychocriticism appears to differ 
from psychoanalytical criticism because of the emphasis which it places 
on ultimate aesthetic ends. 

It is only fair to add—particularly since I want to attack Mauron’s 
general position—that there is sometimes an attractive modesty, as well 
as good sense, in the claims he puts forward. For example, in theory at 
least, he does not give exclusive priority to the ‘subterranean meanings’ 
which he finds. He firmly reminds himself and us that ‘an obsession can- 
not create a work of art’ (p. 199). Also, he is surely right when he asserts 
that although there must be a relationship between psychosis and art, 
the distinction needs to be firmly maintained between abnormality as a 
sign of mental sickness and abnormality as an indication of creative 
superiority (pp. 58-9). 

M. Mauron’s thesis, put very briefly, i is that all Mallarmé’s writing is 
subconsciously controlled by a continuing emotional attachment to his 
mother (who died when he was five years old), and more particularly 
to his sister Maria (whose death at the age of thirteen occurred when he 
was fifteen). In support of this thesis he examines at some length a ‘free 
composition’ (i.e. an imaginative essay on a subject of his own choice) 
which Mallarmé wrote as a fifteen-year-old schoolboy in 1857 and which 
Professor Mondor published for the first time in 1944. This essay is 
interpreted by M. Mauron as a series of symbols betraying Mallarmé’s 
obsession with his dead sister and his dream of union and identity with 
her. Networks of images in many other poems, or groups of poems, are 
then examined and all are presented as being related to the free com- 
position and prompted by the same unconscious urge. 

In so far as Mallarmé held that poetry should suggest rather than 
describe, that the words of a poem should have the power to evoke ideas 
and responses beyond those prompted by their day-to-day meaning, 
it seems at first as though psychocriticism could be the most promising 
approach to their elucidation and enjoyment. Mallarmé would. also 
seem an ideal subject in so far as ‘difficult’ symbolist poetry appears to 
be both a natural and a challenging object of attention for psychocritical 
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investigation. In the end, however, M. Mauron’s method seems to me 
to be disappointing although impressive, unsatisfactory although 
thorough, non-literary although it repeatedly asserts the importance of 
keeping literary values in the forefront of our minds. 

The most general effect of Mauron’s analysis is to ‘level off’ all the 
poems. Their differences of tone, mood and verbal expression largely 
disappear under a weight of evidence to the effect that they all relate, 
‘fundamentally, to the free composition and Mallarmé’s “Oedipal guilt’. 
It is true that Mauron does not deny the existence of other levels of 
meaning for the poems, both individually and collectively, but he himself 
never relates the ‘latent’ to the ‘manifest’ meaning. Thus he states rather 
baldly, in connection with the beheading of John the Baptist in Hérodiade, 
that ‘St. John the Baptist sees Hérodiade nude, and this infantile crime 
is punished with castration, which the beheading symbolizes, just as 
corporal union was symbolized by St. John’s stare’. My problem with 
this kind of information, assuming it to be correct, is to know what to 
do with it and how to use it to quicken my response to the poem. It is 
difficult to see the value—for the reader of Hérodiade—of discovering 
that what he thought (and Mallarmé said) was a beheading is really an 
act of castration; that when John the Baptist stares at Hérodiade corporal 
union is the really significant aspect of the affair. 

M. Mauron repeats this type of judgement so frequently that it reduces 
all the poems to an obsessional sameness. The result is to preclude any 
genuine consideration of the relationship of such subterranean uni- 
formity to consciously intended differences. In other words one misses 
in psychocriticism any serious attention to what the poet actually ‘had 
in mind’—what he thought he was doing when he wrote a particular 
poem. Because of this, the connection between conscious and un- 
conscious motive is not explored, nor is there any attempt to establish 
the relative value of these two categories of motive. This clearly raises 
large aesthetic issues connected with the problem of how far the poet’s 
conscious intention should be regarded as part of the meaning of his 
poem. Without attempting to answer this question in detail now, it 
would seem reasonable to say that moral, intellectual and artistic inten- 
tions play some part, whether great or small, in the meaning which a 
poem has both for its author and its readers. If this is so, then Mauron’s 
study of Mallarmé shows that psychocriticism assumes too direct and 
immediate a link between the unconscious and the poem as it finally 
appears on the printed page. Considerations that have to do with formal 
control by the conscious mind are ignored, and this seems all the more 
unwise in the case of a poet like Mallarmé who worked so long and 
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One can think approvingly, of course, of reasons that may have 
prompted Mauron to take up this position and offer what is finally a 
‘unilinear’ interpretation of Mallarmé’s poetry. It is perfectly true, for 
example, that much analysis of the ‘rational meaning’ of a poem is 
insensitively done. We are all familiar with the kind of criticism in 
which the poem seems to disappear altogether—in ‘which the critic 
might as easily be discussing a story or argument set down in prose. 
Mauron himself is really referring to this when he firmly states his lack of 
interest in Mme Noulet’s interpretation of Toast funèbre as ‘a magnificent 
profession of atheistic faith against the immortality of the soul’ (p. 157). 
He then adds this very interesting comment: “Whatever value is . 
ascribed to rational thought . . . , poetic thought, far from being one 
with it, is, if I may say so, perpendicular to it: it involves, quite speci- _ 
fically, a new dimension, obtained by rotation on its axis. The un- 
conscious we study lies below rationality; the poetic meaning, above. 
But unconscious and poetic meanings are thus put on this vertical, which 
the horizontal—rational and discursive—crosses without understanding 
it’ (pp. 157-8). 

In general, this is well said and we can certainly agree that a poem, 
as a poem, has little to do with what would be a rational account of its 
‘content’. Nevertheless, for one kind of communication to be established 
between the poem and the reader, the fact that the reader’s mind is 
furnished with this kind of information, but not exclusively filled by it, 
may be useful, Where M. Mauron is wrong, I think, is in his assumption, 
implied in his critical practice, that because psychic and poetic meanings 
both develop at right-angles to rational explanation they are necessarily 
closely related. They may indeed run on parallel lines; but these a 
lines do not meet even at infinity. 

In the particular case of Mallarmé, Mauron says that his life was 
‘unique’ because of the degree to which it was a dialogue between inner 
dream and external reality (p. 81). This clearly cannot be a scientific 
statement. The intensity necessary to render such a struggle unique can- 
not be measured. On the face of it this may seem a hair-splitting reaction, 
but it has important implications. Many other people have experienced 
the self-division and Oedipal guilt ascribed here to Mallarmé. Some 
no doubt experienced it quite as acutely. Yet they did not become poets, 
whereas Mallarmé did. In other words, Mauron’s analysis may enlighten 
us about certain features of Mallarmé’s psychological make-up. Pre- 
cisely what it does not do, however, is to demonstrate any organic con- 
nection between these things and the literary value of the poems. The 
effect of psychocriticism is thus close to, if not identical with, that of 
psychoanalytical criticism generally. Despite its claim to be concerned 
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with literary values, it actually treats poems as psychological symptoms. 
There is nothing wrong with this in itself, but it is not a sound basis for 
literary criticism and virtually excludes critical judgement. 

It is here, I think, that we come to the heart of the matter. Indeed, 
Mauron seems to be formulating an elaborate admission of defeat when 
he writes: ‘Mallarmé’s obsession with dead mother and sister does not 
create his work; no more does it explain it; it determines it, it fastens it 
by the foot’ (p. 200). I take it Mauron is claiming here that Mallarmé’s 
obsession was something more important, more fundamental, more all- 
pervasive in his poetry than a mere conscious stimulus or rational 
explanation could ever be. He may be right, but since this obsession has 
not ‘created’ the poems and will not ‘explain’ them, we can only accept 
Mauron’s word that it is so fundamentally important. In fact we are 
eventually led back to the ‘doctrinal beliefs’, as it were, that underlie 
Mauron’s whole position. Naturally one cannot expect a convinced 
Freudian to question his own assumptions in a book designed to apply 
them to a particular problem. And the only fair response we—the 
readers—can make is to decide whether or not they work. I have said 
above that for me they do not work in this field. I suspect that for some 
of the reasons already given they cannot be more than an element— 
among several—which any full criticism of Mallarmé’s poetry will do 
well to consider without regarding it as central or exclusive. I also think 
that two relatively minor faults follow from the existence of a body of 
dogma on which psychocritics must inevitably draw. Firstly the general 
tone of psychocriticism is rather alarmingly assertive and confident: 
e.g. ‘transition from white rose to red rose signifies the change from 
death to life’ (p. 103), ‘Hérodiade represents . . . his infantile libido’ 
(p. 122), etc. Secondly the dogma inevitably leads to much preoccupa- 
tion with juvenile writings. These latter become crucial, central, a touch- 
stone for the later mature writings. This emphasis on youthful works is 
disturbing and unsatisfactory to the degree to which it reverses the value 
and importance of the work as we respond to it aesthetically. 

At best, then, I think psychocriticism can only be a form of ante- 
criticism—a preliminary exposing of certain latent aspects. On the evi- 
dence of M. Mauron’s book on Mallarmé it offers no direct help in the 
task of judgement and evaluation which is the prime concern of the 
literary critic, 
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Ir May seem odd to broach a serious discussion of aesthetic concepts in connection with 
the game of chess, since many people tacitly assume that when commentators speak of 
‘beautiful’ combinations in chess and when prizes are awarded for the most beautiful 
games played in chess tournaments the word ‘beauty’ is used either in a Pickwickian or 
at any rate in a highly specialized sense, But a recent book on the art of the chess problem* 
brings the matter squarely into question. The authors affirm their belief that chess prob- 
lems are an art-form in the same kind of way that great music and poetry are works of art, 
that they are ‘not only amusing, but also beautiful and—in some senses—important’. 
They claim that what chess problems can do is ‘to enrich your feeling for beautiful 
things; to pass your time in a way that is creative and rewarding, and at the same time 
very pleasant; and to put you at the centre of a lively exchange of ideas between artists 
and their audience’ (p. 15). It is this sort of claim that I find interesting in the light of the 
wider concept of intellectual beauty. 

The idea of intellectual beauty was familiar to the English empirical writers on aes- 
thetics in the eighteenth century, Henry Home, Thomas Reid, Dugald Stewart and most 
of their contemporaries took it for granted that a mathematical theorem may as properly 
be called beautiful as a picture or a landscape. Nowadays the concept of intellectual 
beauty is not, I believe, commonly repudiated so much as neglected; few of the standard 
works on aesthetics pay more than lip-service to it and I know of none which has either 
attempted a deep analysis or given to it equal weight with sensory beauties in the framing 
of general aesthetic concepts. Somewhat curiously intellectual beauty is often taken more 
seriously today by mathematicians and physicists. Poincaré made much play with the 
concept, as also more recently G. H. Hardy in A Mathematician’s Apology (1940). In an 
article on “The Evolution of the Physicist’s Picture of Nature’ in The Scientific American 
for May 1963, Dirac wrote of Schrédinger’s unifying equation in quantum mechanics: 
“He was able to get a very beautiful equation for describing atomic processes .. . by pure 
thought, looking for some beautiful generalization of de Broglie’s ideas, not by keeping 
close to the experimental development of the subject in the way Heisenberg did.’ And 


* Chess Problems: Introduction to an Art. By Michael Lipton, R. C. O. Matthews and 
` John M. Rice. Faber and Faber. 1963. pp. 295. 42s. 
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he continues: ‘It is more important to have beauty in one’s equations than to have them 
fit experiment. . . . It seems to me one of the fundamental features of nature that funda- 
mental physical laws are described in terms of a mathematical theory of great beauty 
and power.’ (I am indebted for this reference to a paper read by Mr. Frank Avray Wilson 
at the 1963 Conference of The British Society of Aesthetics.) Among contemporary 
philosophical writers Michael Polanyi in his Personal Knowledge (1958) ascribes to intel- 
lectual beauty a position of central importance in his ‘post-critical’ analysis of scientific 
knowledge and throws out some hints for a phenomenological description of it. But I 
have nowhere come across a sustained and successful attempt to particularize the qualities 
in virtue of which an intellectual object would properly be described as beautiful. 

To return to our writers on chess. In thew Epilogue the authors rightly and sensibly 
speak of the difficulty of full enjoyment of the arts and stigmatize as snobbish and con- 
descending the ‘equal value’ theory which justifies differential standards and supports the 
artistic élite in listening themselves to Beethoven while finding 1t splendid for the Ordi- 
nary Man to enjoy his Elvis Presley. “Those of us who listen to, and enjoy, both Elvis 
Presley and late Beethoven, know perfectly well that late Beethoven is much better.’ 
They very rightly say that the attempt to avoid the difficulty of appreciating what is 
finest destroys the arts and leaves people stuck at second-rate or third-rate artists. They 
then advance the interesting theory that by practising appreciation in a minor art-form 
—of which the chess problem is an example—people will come to learn what it is like to 
enjoy the finest and will cease to be content with the mediocre and facile. It is worth 
quoting the argument in full. ‘What has to be done 1s to ask what it is that makes the 
full enjoyment of a work of art. Then we can look for other forms of experience, outside 
music and poetry and painting, that are more easily reached. If the enjoyment of these 
other experiences—in the ‘minor arts’—can be easily learned, more and more people will 
come to understand what it is like fully to appreciate Shakespeare or Beethoven or 
Leonardo, and to realize that these are greater human beings than Housman or Tchai- 
kovsky or Annigoni. Once there—once somebody realizes what full artistic appreciation 
means, in any appropriate field—the step to complete enjoyment of other arts, major or 
minor, is much easier. It is of course vital to pick the right sort of field. Good dancing, 
good food, good football are not really art-forms in the necessary sense. But chess prob- 
lems, ballet or house-architecture are.’ 

Whether or not addiction to problem chess is apt to improve a person’s capacity to 
appreciate the greatest in music or poetry or painting is a matter on which one would 
wish for some empirical data—presumably the writers have found it to be true of their 
own cases. But be that as it may, I think we might even more plausibly expect that an 
anatomization of the qualities which are held to constitute intellectual beauty in a more 
or less circumscribed field such as chess might prove to be a useful propaedeutic to the 
study of the concept in its wider applications. When our aim is to analyse the concept 
in understanding rather than to cultivate enjoyment in practical appreciation, then cer- 
tainly advantages should accrue from beginning in the simpler and more restricted field 
of chess. Such an analysis has been attempted by F. Le Lionnais, who in his book Les Prix 
de Beauté aux Echecs (2nd edition, 1951) gives seven criteria by which prizes for beauty 
have been awarded in international chess tournaments. The conditions which he regards 
as necessary and sufficient for a game or a combination to be held beautiful are as follows: 
(1) Correctness (a). A winning combination must be correct in the sense of being irrefutable 
(i.e. a game is not beautiful if victory depends on a gross error of the opponent). (2) Correct- 
ness(b). A winning combination must be correct in the senseof being the shortest available in 
the position reached (i.e. however ingenious it is, a combination is not considered beautiful 
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if there exists a shorter combination that gives a forced win). (3) Difficulty. A game is 
judged more beautiful in proportion as each of the two players creates difficulties for his 
opponent and each finds the right answer to the problems posed. Faults on the part of one 
player detract from the beauty-value of the game of the winning player; conversely a 
victory is judged more beautiful in so far as it is achieved by dangerous manceuvres. 
(4) Vivacity. A game is judged more beautiful in proportion as it contains fewer dull 
moves and the greatest number of spectacular moves (a spectacular move is one which is 
surprising and unexpected, preferably one involving a sacrifice of material or mobility). 
(5) Originality. A game or a combination loses its claim for a beauty prize if it has been 
anticipated. (6) Richness. A game is judged more beautiful ın proportion as it contains a 
greater number of different combinations. These combinations may be successive or 
alternative. In the former case they are actually played and are apparent. In the latter case 
they are ‘hidden’; they are not played but are possibilities whose understanding is neces- 
sary for appreciation of the moves which are played. It is the function of the commenta- 
tors to draw attention to the hidden combinations and so reveal the less apparent beauties 
of the game. (7) Logical Unity. A game is regarded as beautiful in so far as all the moves 
and combinations are subordinated to a single and correct (juste) plan. (‘On peut com- 
parer le rôle d’um plan logique et efficace dans une partie d’échecs,’ writes M. Le Lionnais, 
à celui de Parchitecture dans un musée de peintures.’) Summing together these criteria, 
the author describes the beauty of a game of chess as ‘an original association of vivacity 
and richness, enformed by logical unity, on the base of a game played correctly and 
difficultly in the meanings ascribed to these words above’ (p. 86). This analysis, insufficient 
though in some ways it certainly is, has the advantage of being empirically based; it 
purports to bring into the open the principles of judgement implicit in the actual pami 
of those who judge beauty in the international tournaments. 

Our authors on the other hand reduce the specific beauty which characterizes the chess 
problem, as distinct from the game, to the single principle of economy in the adaptation 
of means to end. They suggest that aesthetic experience in any of the arts involves two 
things: first ‘one must fully understand—follow with the brain, and feel with the stomach 
—-what the artist is expressing, and also the link between this and the way he chooses to 
express it’. Second there is joy. And the joy is a special kind of joy associated with this 
kind of understanding. “This process is the appreciation of economy. Form and content, if 
perfectly matched, make one feel that there is absolutely no waste: the subject has been 
painted, the mood captured, the experience conveyed, the character drawn with com- 
plete economy. Art is the arrangement of means (paint, words, notes, chessmen) such 
that they convey ends (subjects, experiences, themes) with no more use of means than 
is needed. The joy comes from being pleasantly surprised: suddenly you understand how 
‘much a great artist can do with very little. . . . Chess problems provide the same deep 
sense of artistic enjoyment, the same understanding of economy, of means reduced to 
fit the ends.’ This reduction of art appreciation in general, and the chess problem in 
particular, to the single principle of economy is assuredly an over-simplification, impor- 
tant though that principle may be. Moreover, general comparisons between chess and 
such arts as music and painting and poetry may well seem less useful than a more specific 
analogy between the special qualities of beauty revealed in chess and the qualities in- 
‘herent to the concept of intellectual beauty in its wider aspects. That at any rate should be 
the first step. And in this more clearly defined sphere with its artificial system of rules and 
purposes unrelated to the world of practical concerns it might well be that a closer analysis 
of artistic economy in the chess problem could throw useful light on what is meant by 
the beauty of economy in mathematical and scientific or even philosophical theory. 
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If we want to use chess as a paradigm or a highly simplified model for intellectual 
beauty in general, it will be necessary to assess the extent to which the factor of competi- 
tion in the game and the element of the conundrum in the problem put them in a cate- 
gory apart from other intellectual objects. The authors notice and discount the view that 
chess problems are not an art-form because they are primarily puzzles: ‘the puzzle- 
element in chess problems is nowadays totally subordinated to the clear, economical 
and artistic presentation of a theme: the merit of a difficult key lies mainly in the pleased 
surprise it can cause a solver, when he sees, in a flash, unsuspected possibilities in the 
innocent-looking situation.’ Yet granted that the beauty of a problem is not assessed in 
relation to the difficulty of solving it alone, the central idea of the problem none the less 
remains the setting of a puzzle for the exercise of another person’s wits in finding the 
solution—just as the element of competition in pitting one’s wits against the wits of an 
opponent in an intellectual struggle for victory remains the essential rationale of the game 
of chess. It might be suggested, though it has not, that the feature of puzzle-solving in the 
one case and of competition in the other supply the interest necessary for gripping and 
sustaining attention before appreciation of beauty can take place. But however this may 
be, while they should not preclude us from regarding chess in both its modes as an art- 
form, these features, which are central to the activities in question, may well colour 
to some extent the nature of the beauties to which they are susceptible or at any rate 
modify the conditions under which beauty can arise. For example, the criterion of difi- 
culty mentioned by Le Lionnais could not be applied straightforwardly outside the arti- 
ficial situation of the game where difficulties are deliberately created by each player for 
his opponent in the interests of competition—although it might be not entirely without 
plausibility to suggest that the beauty ofa mathematical theorem may be partly a function 
of the intrinsic difficulty and range of the material as well as such qualities as originality, 
neatness, elegance, comprehensiveness and lucidity. Other of the conditions lend them- 
selves more readily to generalization. The quality of richness has obvious affinities with 
what Polanyi calls systematic relevance or profundity—one of the qualities he regards as 
essential to the beauty of scientific theory. The condition which for want ofa more exact 
characterization I have continued to call ‘logical unity’ is more obviously pertinent still. 
It has been described by Poincaré as ‘the something which constitutes the unity of the 
demonstration’ in mathematical theory. In illustration of this quality Polanyi tells how he 
could still recall the general procedure followed in evaluating the wave equation of a 
hydrogen atom on which he had lectured ten years ago, although he had forgotten the 
details and could no longer write down any part of the actual demonstration. On the 
other hand, although he had repeatedly gone over the consecutive steps of Gédel’s first 
theorem, he had been unable to grasp their sequence as a whole and they had therefore 
conveyed nothing to him. For the experience of beauty to arise it is necessary both that 
the intellectual object have the quality of logical unity and also that the observer is com- 
petent to apprehend this quality in that particular material. 

In conclusion: we may accept that chess is justly considered an art-form since among 
other things it offers scope for the creation of intellectual objects characterized by beauty. 
(This is not, of course, its only function any more than the creation of beautiful buildings 
is the only function of architecture.) While fuzzy analogies between aesthetic experience 
in chess and in the arts of painting, music and poetry have little to recommend them, 
there does seem to be a ground for believing that closer inspection of the conditions 
which contribute to the emergence of beauty in chess may, with adequate safeguards, 
have heuristic value in helping towards a better phenomenological understanding of 
beauty in more important spheres of intellectual activity. 
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Untersuchungen zur Ontologie der Kunst. By 
ROMAN INGARDEN. Max Niemeyer Ver- 
lag. Tübingen. 1962. pp. ix + 341. 
D.M. 34. 

Tur word ‘ontology’ in the title of this 

solid, substantial and penetrating work 

should not frighten readers distrustful of 
oracular nebulosities and high-flown ab- 
stractions. Professor Ingarden is neither an 
idealist nor an existentialist; his general 
outlook is derived from Husserlian Pheno- 
menology in the central and true-to-type 
sense. In keeping with that he is a master 
of description and a glutton for distinc- 
tions; his eye is always fixed on intuitive 
evidences and logical structures inherent 
in the object; his mode of treatment is 
steeped in patience and sobriety; finally, 
what is not guaranteed by the phenomeno- 
logical attitude but is eminently in tune 
with it, he is by no means ‘applying a 
method to a subject-matter’ as one might, 
so to speak, to any subject-matter chosen 
at random, but is inspired by a passionate 
interest in Art and Aesthetics as such—his 
special field for these fifty years or so—and 
powerfully assisted by a sovereign material 
knowledge of that field. Within it, his 
interest and knowledge appearto beuniver- 
sal: the book, sub-titled ‘Musikwerk— 

Bild—Architektur—Film’, comprises a 

large section on Music and another on 

Painting, a shorter one on Architecture and 

a brief essay on the Cinema; moreover it 

constitutes the sequel to a former volume 


on The Literary Work of Art which I have 


not so far had the opportunity to read. Let 
it be added that parts of the book were 
originally written in the late twenties and 
early thirties and that it was put into final 
shape during the post-war years up to 
1957. 

What the term ‘ontology’ is meant to 
express can perhaps most conveniently be 
tendered by way of demarcation. The 
author is not offering, on the one hand, 
History of Art with a philosophical or 
cultural emphasis; on the other hand he is 
not chiefly interested in general Aesthetics, 
the nature and function of Art, the psycho- 
logy of artistic creation and aesthetic 
appreciation or even, primarily, in the 
problems of art criticism. His attention is 
focused on the structure of works of art, both 
in a general and in a differential sense. In 
this context, however, he has a great deal 
to say about appreciation and criticism; 
about values and value-bearing descriptive 
qualities; and about the sense in which 
aesthetical values possess a rigorously objec~ 
tive status and the sense in which ‘rela- 
tivity’ may justly be predicated of them. 

No work of art constitutes an aesthetical 
whole complete in itself, or unequivocally 
defined by its material substratum; the 
work of music is not identical with the 
written partition which underlies its 
actualization, nor the work of painting or 
image (Bild) with the canvas, i.e. the real 
‘thing’ which ontologically supports it; 
more, the work of art is not even simply 


identical with the author's original concep- 
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tion and execution of it, a work of music 
for example with its possible original per- 
formance (even though competent, which 
is not always the case) by the author him- 
self. The work of art is essentially open- 
structured—however strictly determined 
within certain limits by the author’s inten- 
tion and achievement; that is to say it is 
riddled with ‘spots of indeterminacy’ (Un- 
bestimmtheitsstellen) which invite or rather 
compel the co-operation, a co-creative 
interpretation as it were, of the performer 
as regards music, and of the experiencer, 
the appraiser or critic, possibly the inspired 
disciple, as regards art of any kind. Inter- 
pretation may be good or bad, adequate 
or falsifying, etc.; but there may also be a 
significant divergence between several 
competent and ‘authentic’ interpretations, 
and even such a thing as a perfective or 
properly creative interpretation which out- 
runs the author’s own conception or frame 
of intentions without therefore being ‘un- 
faithful? to, or discontinuous with, the 
work of art as originally given. Obviously 
interpretation and ‘concretization’ have a 
wider scope in the area of music than in the 
domain of other modes of art; again, the 
‘representational’ (pictorial, etc.) work of 
art depends for its ‘being’ on a real object 
in which it inheres in a quite different, and 
much closer, sense than do works of music, 
songs, or books. Purther, there are momen- 
tous differences in regard to stratification 
within a work of art. The work of (abso- 
lute, i.e. non-programmatic) music is self- 
contained in a unique way; it does not 
‘point beyond itself’ or refer to objects out- 
side itself as a painting does, including even 
the limiting case of rigorously ‘abstract’ 
art; again, the works of representational art 
are more self-contained and less stratified 
(divisible into ‘layers’ of substance and of 
meaning) than are the works of literature, 
whose centre of gravity lies in their out- 
ward-pointing ‘significative’ reference to 
things and events quite disconnected from 
their physical stuff and even their (verbal) 
means of expression. In a totally different 


and specific fashion, again, is the work of 
architecture implanted in real space and 
material reality as a whole. 

In what sense can we speak of the 
‘sdentity’ and ‘individuality’ of a work of 
art? In what sense does it ‘exist in time’? 
Why is it neither an ‘ideal entity’ (like, say, 
a number or a proposition) nor, even as 
regards architecture, a ‘real object’ like 
the canvas hanging on the wall or the 
bound copy of this very book lying on my 
desk? What is the relation between the 
inherent emotional quality of a work of 
art and its emotive psychic inspiration? 
How is ‘abstract’ or non-representational 
visual art which is not meant to be decora- 
tive nevertheless possible? How does repre- 
sentation (in the portrait) differ from a 
straightforward likeness? What charac- 
terizes non-historical and non-portraying 
works of painting ‘with a literary theme’? 
In what way are objects or their ‘aspects’ or 
‘facets’ presented in a painting—directly 
or perhaps merely, for the first, as the 
‘patches of colour’ which materially con- 
vey them? In what sense are value qualities, 
once apprehended, invested with the com- 
pulsive evidence of sense~perception? 

This summary random selection falls 
far short of the wealth of fundamentat 
themes discussed by Professor Ingarden; 
nor can it hope to evoke more than the 
faintest idea of the expertness and subtlety 
with which he approaches and exploits 
them. For any critical remarks the present 
reviewer—whose main qualification lies in 
his thorough knowledge of German— 
feels insufficiently equipped. Probably 
some readers will disagree with Ingarden’s 
views on this or that special point in the 
theory of music or of painting; perhaps one 
or the other will find more satisfaction in 
G. Brelet’s book Le temps musical (1949), 
whose importance is emphasized by the 
author, so far as this fascinating subject is 
concerned. And, very likely, some readers 
not on intimate terms with the pheno- 
menological tradition will occasionally 
raise the charge of overstated differences 
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or overworked distinctions, or that of an 
all too patient and elaborate exposition of 
what to them might seem to be common- 
place truths or trivial points. But I hardly 
think that a mind endowed with so deep 
and modulated a response to the world of 
actual shapes and values would ever be 
tempted to waste time on merely formal 
and sterile distinctions; and I am even more 
firmly convinced that it is the mark of the 
genuine philosopher to distrust the plain- 
ness of pikestaffs, and to despise the foppish 
ambition to seem invariably original, sur- 
prising and ‘Copernican’. 


AUREL KOLNAI 
Bedford College 


Philosophy of Art. By vreu ç. ALDRICH. 
Prentice-Hall. 1963. pp. xi+ 116. 12s. 
In acconpancs with the plan of the 
“Foundations of Philosophy Series’ to 
which it belongs Professor Aldrich’s book 
has two kinds of purpose. The first is to 
give a sketch of the state of aesthetic 
thought at the present time. This is more 
or less an historical task, not in the sense 
of detailing an historical development but 
rather of outlining the important positions 
and arguments of the historical moment. 
The second purpose is to provide an 
original essay, a new understanding of the 
philosophy of art in full awareness of those 
immediate circumstances. As an account of 
the present state of aesthetics Philosophy of 
Artis very useful. There has obviously been 
a ‘revolution’ in aesthetics as well as in 
other sorts of philosophy. Ten years after 
the publication of the Investigations Aldrich 
can speak of ‘the spirit of the later Wittgen- 
‘stein which has dominated the Anglo- 
Saxon approach to aesthetics’. The accom- 
plishments of the revolution may seem 
thin underfoot, limited perhaps to a small 
number of articles, but Professor Aldrich 
makes a persuasive claim which his own 
theory exemplifies in its indebtedness to 
both Wittgenstein and his Oxford fol- 


lowers. 


The most important conceptual device 
of Philosophy of Art is an adaptation of 
Wittgenstein’s notion of ‘seeing as’. 
Traditional theories of art are committed 
to a dualistic cleavage between object and 
experience, between formal properties and 
psychological responses, and are embar- 
rassed by the ghost concept of an ‘aes- 
thetic object’ separate from the material 
thing. Out of thenotion of ‘seeing as’ anew 
model of aesthetic perception is devised, 
by which ‘aspects’ of things are observed 
as physical objects, or ‘prehended’ as aes- 
thetic objects. Our perceptual scheme then 
consists of special ways of looking which 
neither exclude nor are models for each 
other. The consequent seeing of ‘aspects’, 
of ‘appropriate forms of noticing’, is 
offered as the basis of a phenomenology of 
art, or ‘descriptive metaphysics’, neither 
inductive nor deductive, avoiding both 
system construction and reductivism, but 
making ‘an exhibitive sort of sense’. 

The aim is admirable; what follows is 
disappointing—partly, it may be, through 
an unwillingness or inability to apply 
what he has derived from Wittgenstein 
radically or freely enough. Rather than 
working from the particular cases of 
objects of art and the problems that they 
pose for us, Aldrich seems more concerned 
with showing how his model improves on 
the theories of the past or helps to re~ 
arrange the traditional academic vocabu- 
lary concerning ‘medium’, ‘materials’, 
‘form’, ‘content’, etc. While some of his 
remarks on these matters are sensible, they 
do little to fulfil the original promise. This 
reliance on a conventional framework may 
in turn reflect a failure of sensibility: the 
observations about particular arts are 
earnest and devoted but seldom perceptive. 
(He seems happiest with visual art.) The 
final chapter on the ‘Logic of Talk About 
Art’ presents a sketch of some uses of 
critical terms, but does little to illuminate 
any of the concrete problems which bother 
people concerned with the arts themselves. 
The remarks on intentionalism or on 
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methods of interpretation (pp. 92~3), are 
cases in point. And the subordination of 
this chapter to the search for more general 
definitions weakens it seriously. Surely a 
Wittgensteinian phenomenology would 
proceed more naturally from works of art 
to talk about them, to talk about that talk. 
The book seldom gives us the sense of 
being grounded in the immediate con- 
frontation with works of art, but of reach- 
ing towards them through a mesh of 
theory, preoccupied by an accumulation 
of inherited problems. The author is like a 
man. who sees the road he wishes to travel, 
then returns to the house and takes an 
inventory of the furniture. 

The book is further complicated by its 
style. Although certain phrases are pre- 
meditated to the point of cuteness (‘tease’ 
seems to have become a technical term), it 
is often unclearly written. This will limit 
‘its usefulness to students who may wish an 
introduction to the subject. As for any 
consequent use of aesthetics as a means to 
the understanding of art itself, Professor 
Aldrich’s book is more like an obstacle 
course than it is like Wittgenstein’s ladder. 
But his sense of direction is important, and 
we must be grateful to him for that. 

WILLIAM RIGHTER 
King’s College, Cambridge 


The Heaven of Invention. By GEORGE BOAS. 
The Johns Hopkins Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 1962. pp. x+394- 56s. 
The Heaven of Invention presents a case 
for cultural relativism supported by biolo- 
logical, sociological, psychological and 
other data. The main thesis of the book is 
hardly original: namely, that works of art 
are valued in different degrees and for 
different reasons at different times; that 
they come into existence for one purpose 
or set of purposes (Professor Boas seems to 
imply that the original purpose is always 
practical) and remain in existence after 
these purposes are no longer relevant; that 
their function for the artist is not necessarily 


the same as their function for the spectator. 
Since the functions of a work of art and 
the reasons why it is valued vary in this 
way, it is not possible to arrive at an abso- 
lute standard by which to judge them. 
Moreover, in order to apply such a stan- 
dard one would have to classify the arts in 
such a way that each type of art could be 
seen to represent an ideal or perfect mode 
of realization and that rules for attaining 
this ideal could be deduced. In fact, there 
is no principle on which the arts can be 
classified and artists are free to disregard 
any rule which aestheticians may lay down. 
The only criterion of art is success, and in 
itself no work of art is greater or less great 
than any other. In consequence, critics can- 
not be either right or wrong in their assess- 
ment of a work of art; they can only be 
different, that is, work from different 
premises. 

What, then, is the function of the critic? 
It is to describe what are the individual 
characteristics of a work of art; what the 
artist is attempting to do (or what the 
critic thinks he is attempting to do), and 
how the work of art affects him (the critic). 
In describing a work of art the critic 
should not omit any aspect of it (Boas lists 
nine aspects). No reason why anyone 
should think a work valuable may be ex- 
cluded. Thus, the critic should not confine 
himself to the formal aspects—the design 
and artistry—but should also speak about 
the subject matter, conscious and uncon- 
scious symbolism, the aspects of the artist’s 
character which the work reveals, the light 
it throws on the moral, religious, social and 
economic conditions of his time and his 
attitude to these. In a word, anything 
which may help to make the work intelli- 
gible, to explain why it came to be pro- 
duced, how it can be of interest to a specta- 
tor lies within the field of criticism. To 
suggest that some of these things are not 
part of the cnitic’s task is to adopt a dog- 
matic attitude, to legislate about the nature 
of a work of art. 

This may explain, following Professor 
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Boas’s own critical method, why his earlier 
works, A-Primer for Critics and Wingless 
Pegasus, have not been so highly valued by 
those who believe that a critic’s role may be 
more precisely defined, and why he sees no 
reason to alter his views in the face of 
adverse criticism. But if one cannot, at the 
risk of appearing dogmatic, suggest that 
the critic’s role is less than all-embracing, 
one can at least ask the following questions: 
How can the critic be distinguished from 
the historian, biographer, psychologist? 
In what sense can he be said to judge and 
not merely describe? If success is the 
ctiterion of a work of art, in what way 
does it succeed? Are there specifically aes- 
thetic values and in what way are they 
distinct from other values? (Simply by 
being the values of an artefact?) What 
meaning are we to assign to the term ‘work 
of art’? Professor Boas assumes that to 
judge a work according to a standard or 
principle is necessarily to judge it a priori; 
that to assign specifically aesthetic values 
to a work of art is to imply that these are 
all it has; that in classifying works of art 
and talking about what they have in com- 
mon we imply that there is some univocal 
quality which they all share; that critical 
talk is necessarily a substitute for aesthetic 
experience; and finally that we can con- 
sider differences without there being any- 
thing in common according to which 
works of art differ. To win wider accept- 
ance for his views Professor Boas would 
have to support these assumptions with 
arguments. So far he has merely shown— 
and in some cases most convincingly—that 
certain critical dogmas are a priori restric- 
tions on the scope of artist and critic, but 
this in itself does not establish his own doc- 
trine of cultural relativism. 
CYRIL BARRETT 

London University 


In Praise of Aesthetics. Inaugural Lecture 
delivered at University College, Lon- 


don. By ELIZABETH WILKINSON. 1963. 

H. K. Lewis. pp. 26. 3s. 6d. 

Tue auprence at the delivery of Professor 
Elizabeth Walkinson’s Inaugural Lecture 
contained distinguished linguists who had 
been her teachers and who must have been 
gratified both at the fact of their pupil’s 
success and at the graceful tributes to them 
contained in the lecture. It was one of those 
rare opportunities of acknowledging in- 
debtedness to cultural and spiritual in- 
fluences, and the opportunity was beauti- 
fully taken. Better still, the lecture was an 
implicit tribute to anyone having anything 
to do with the development of Professor 
Wilkinson’s powers of intellect and sensi- 
bility; it was such as to instruct, amuse and 
provoke to serious reflection. 

A professor of aesthetics has a first 
natural impulse of gratification when a 
title such as Professor Wilkinson’s is 
announced. The second impulse, born of 
experience, is a wary feeling that there 
must be a catch somewhere. Sure enough, 
Professor Wilkinson’s lecture had not pro- 
gressed very far before it became clear that 
the ‘aesthetics’ of her title was not ours. 
What had been valuable for Professor 
Wilkinson in her examination of art and 
literature, in her understanding of the 
contribution of Germany from the eigh- 
teenth century onwards to the culture of 
Europe and the English-speaking world, is 
not aesthetics as pursued in Philosophy 
Departments of Universities, nor as seized 
upon by experimental psychologists, but 
the thinking about art and its importance 
for humane living which has somehow or 
another by-passed academic philosophers 
and psychologists. ‘Culture’ is here taken 
to include the confrontation and taking in 
of modern scientific discoveries by the 
ordinary man and their assimilation into 
his everyday living and thinking.) A few 
exceptions to the general run of academic 
philosophers and psychologists stand out— 
notably, Professors Susan Stebbing, Samuel 
Alexander and Edward Bullough. 

Philosophers of the present day have 
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become accustomed to being told that 
what they are producing is not what any 
but their fellow philosophers want. They 
alone seem to be called upon continually 
to justify what they are doing. A linguist 
spending his working life on some minute 
point of grammatical construction feels no 
sense of incongruity in asking a philo- 
sophical colleague what on earth the use 
of philosophy is. Professor Wilkinson’s 
lecture therefore seemed too good a 
chance to miss. Here is a person of intelli- 
gence and sensibility recalling. the days 
when she cried out in vain for some kind 
of guiding thread in the labyrinth of art 
and literature. 

Confronting the fully developed pro- 
fessor of German I feel no guilt, though 
much sympathy for the young Elizabeth. 
It is quite clear that Professor Wilkinson is 
quite capable of forming a judgement on 
the best way to live, combining an intelli- 
gent interest in the arts and literature, and 
taking full advantage of what science has 
to offer. Moreover she has developed a 
theory of what the principles of such living 
should be, and what the principles of the 
creation and appreciation of art. What she 
is asking of philosophers is what they must 
resist with all their might; she is asking us 
to provide grounds to show that her 
theory is the most acceptable. It may be 
that Professor Wilkinson’s theory of art as 
the product of the soul-informed body or 
of the embodied soul is sheer common 
sense, and that the distinguished circle 
with Goethe at its centre was absolutely 
right. It still remains for us to look into 
alternatives—we may not speak with Pro- 
fessor Wilkinson of ‘the Idealist heresy’, 
but must examine the reasons for a 
Crocean account of art. Professor Wilkin- 
son is giving us not, as she thinks, our con- 
clusions but more grist to our mull, and for 
this we are always grateful. 

RUTH SAW 
Birkbeck College 


The Structure of Aesthetics. By F. B. SPAR- 
sHort. University of Toronto Press. 
London: Routledge & Kegan Paul. 
1963. pp. Xili-+ 471. 50s. 


Szen as the implementing of its title this 
is a disappointing book. A work claiming 
to set out the structure of a discipline 
should exhibit that structure clearly, but 
the impression is of a general dealing with 
the problems of aesthetics not different in 
its layout from the several books coming 
from the press of late, simply claiming to 
treat comprehensively of the problems of 
aesthetics from one point of view or 
another. 

In his short concluding chapter Professor 
Sparshott sets out what he takes to be the 
four main problems of aesthetics and their 
connecting link, but in the body of the 
book these problems simply appear one 
after the other. The four main problems 
are in Professor Sparshott’s own words: 
*,.. the meaning and viability of the con- 
cept of art; the existence and nature of 
aesthetic judgements, and the meaning of 
the terms characteristic of them; and the 
proper mode of analysis of works of art.’ 
Their connecting link is the concept of 
order, which is held to be of the first impor- 
tance in the understanding both of the 
creation and the appreciation of art: 
*. .. men like to put things in order, and 
like to find order in things.’ Though the 
beauty of nature is only lightly touched 
upon in the book, the concept of order is 
again seen as supplying the connecting 
link between our appreciation of art and 
nature, and as explaining why the beauty 
of art might be considered as conveying 
the beauty of the order of the natural 
world. 

The book is not for students—it is for 
the enjoyment of those already well 
acquainted with the issues raised in aes- 
thetic and critical discussion. Professor 
Sparshott knows this and disclaims com- 
pleteness of treatment in the sense of in- 
voking all the important writers who have 
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dealt with his problems. What he has 
achieved is a completeness of presentation 
of his themes with reasons for holding cer- 
tain views, argument and counter-argu- 
ment. This view may be held in connexion 
with the function of art he seems to be say- 
ing, sometimes quoting but more often 
giving the impression of a running para- 
phrase. If this view be held, it will follow 
that... , and we may not also hold that... 
A consequence of this method is that the 
issues are presented as if they were all tied 
up and settled. There are no loose ends, and 
a student reading the book would be left 
with a helpless feeling that there was noth- 
ing to be done about all this. Another con- 
sequence of Professor Sparshott’s method 
is that a sense of relative importances seems 
to have been lost. There is this problem 
and that, he seems to be saying, and there 
is this method and that of dealing with 
them. 

My first impression was that the book 
was not for the expert either. The style 
of the opening chapters is heavy, a heavi- 
ness not at all lightened by an occasional 
flippant remark. (Margaret Bulley and 
Susanne Langer are coupled together as 
‘these learned ladies’.) No sooner, how- 
ever, had I come to the conclusion that 
nobody could be expected to read the 
book right through than it began to exer- 
cise a strange fascination upon me. There 
is something very satisfying in finding in 
a small compass everything that can be 
said for and against a given position. More- 
over these pockets of concentrated argu- 
ment are illustrated by pleasant and some- 
times unfamiliar quotations, and one is led 
to wish that Professor Sparshott had spent 
more time on this part of the book and 
left out the general opening chapters. He 
himself sometimes has an enlightening 
comment to make upon the argumentation 
che is presenting, and it is here that one 
regrets his brevity. For example: ‘What 
in the end, should we say of the assertion 
that art expresses emotion? If the words are 
taken in their ordinary senses it is para- 


doxical, claiming that art does what it 
plainly does not. Taken in its most refined 
sense ic becomes the platitude that art does 
whatever it does; but a platitude couched 
in terms of the paradox.’ Professor Spar- 
shott goes on to claim that to say that art 
expresses emotion may be a way of solving 
two problems which are seldom kept dis- 
tinct, ‘one that of how works of art come 
to be made, the other that of how they 
are to be interpreted and criticized. Croce’s 
primary concern is to answer the latter 
question, . . . and in general, one associates 
the platitudinous form of the doctrine 
with this and the paradoxical form with 
the other question, for obvious reasons.’ 
Every one of these statements is contro- 
versial and one would welcome further 
discussion. 

Professor Sparshott is unusual in the 
respect that he disclaims impartiality; and 
though it is clear that he favours some form 
of the Langer-Cassirer view of art as sym- 
bolizing forms of feeling, yet he presents 
these theories in the same tone of disin- 
terested benevolence that he has shown 
towards all other theories. Most writers 
claim impartiality, but fail to show it in 
their accounts of theories they themselves 
favour or hold in abhorrence. If there is a 
considered conclusion to the whole ex- 
amination, it is that it would be pleasant 
if Langer were right and there were a 
single unified theory applying to all the 
arts. But if it were so, then a ‘metaphysic 
of unapparent order’ would be presup- 
posed, and *.. . it would be rash to adopt 
a somewhat ambitious metaphysic, simply 
in order to provide the kind of aesthetic 
theory we should like.’ 

RUTH SAW 
Birkbeck College 


Conversation and Communication. By RUTH L. 
saw. An inaugural lecture delivered at 
Birkbeck College on 29th October 1962. 
Birkbeck College. pp. 20. 3s. 6d. 


In THIS acute and interesting lecture Pro- 
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fessor Saw seeks to show first that an 
important kind ofcommunication between 
human beings is possible, whatever some 
people say, and second that this communi- 
cation is possible through conversation, 
properly understood. 

She first attacks those fashionable play- 
wrights, such as Ionesco, who expect us to 
listen to plays which purport to show that 
communication between human beings is 
impossible. Professor Saw rightly goes be- 
yond pointing to the implicit contradiction 
here and attempts to diagnose the error 
which lies behind it. Those who despair of 
communication do so because they will 
only recognize an ideal of communication 
which demands not merely that we know 
what it feels like to send out messages but 
also that we know what it feels like to 
receive those very same messages. But this 
is an ideal which destroys an essential 
condition of communication. It takes two 
to make communication or, as Professor 
Saw puts it: ‘Communication between 
persons who remain stubbornly themselves 
and separate is the only communication 
worthy of the name.’ 

She then goes on to exhibit, with con- 
siderable penetration, that conversation is 
an activity which leads human beings to 
become better acquainted with them- 
selves and one another, while remaining 
themselves, and is therefore more worthy 
of the name of communication than the 
retailing of items of information. She dis- 
tinguishes between A’s communicating x 
to B, a non-symmetrical relation, and A’s 
-being in communication with B, a sym- 
metrical one. The sceptical playwrights 
complain of the impossibility of the second 
but it is just this that an analysis of real 
conversation shows to be possible. If I 
have a complaint it is that Professor Saw 
pethaps adopts too easily the view that 
there is one kind of conversation, conversa~ 
tion proper, and that other forms of dis- 
course which are superficially like it are 
not strictly conversation. I wonder whether 
there are sufficient grounds for saying this 


rather than that there are different kinds of 
conversation. 

PETER ALEXANDER 
Bristol University 


Aesthetics the Science. By FRIEDRICH KAINZ. 
Translated by HERBERT M. SCHUELLER. 
1962. Wayne State University Press. 
pp- xxx + 549. $14. 


PUBLISHED IN 1947, Vorlesungen über 
Asthetik by Dr. Friedrich Kainz, Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Vienna, 
was the culmination of some twenty-five 
years of teaching and writing in aesthetics 
and related subjects. Dr. Kainz disclaims 
the purpose of writing a systematic hand- 
book, history or compendium and fore- 
shadows a second volume which would 
round off this introduction into a ‘system’ 
(p. 503). His translator, Herbert M. Schuel- 
ler, Chairman of the Department of Eng- 
lish at Wayne State University and cur- 
rently editor of The Journal of Aesthetics 
and Art Criticism, says m his Introduction 
that the intention of the Vorlesungen was 
‘less to add another work to those technical 
books on aesthetics already in existence 
than to offer a teaching device, a true intro- 
duction to everyone interested in the sub- 
ject’. He describes it as summarizing ‘the 
best aesthetic thought in Germany in the 
last fifty to seventy-five years’ and as ‘that 
kind of comprehensive work which brings 
together what has already been accom- 
plished so that one can ask, “Where do we 
go from here?” ’ The words ‘in Germany’ 
must be given full weight in this descrip- 
tion. The execution and thinking of the 
book belong within the ambit of Ger- 
manic scholarship to the extent that the 
author’s outlook strikes sometimes parochi- 
ally and the reader must be prepared for 
his points to be illustrated even by an 
obscure reference in the German tongue 
rather than a more eminent authority 
elsewhere. But despite this—or even be- 
cause of it—the translation fills a gap and 
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has particular value for English-speaking 
students of aesthetics, to many of whom 
the bulk of lesser known German writing 
on aesthetics between 1850 and 1935 (I had 
not myself realized the sheer quantity of 
it) remains a sealed book. 

With regard to Dr. Kainz’s own aes- 
thetic outlook Professor Schueller describes 
it as eclectic with a leaning towards 
holistic personalism: ‘Kainz’s aesthetics 
seems to be a consolidation of aesthetic 
opinion and theory up to World War H. 
Anti-Hegelian and pro-empirical in the 
phenomenological fashion, he adopts what 
is relatively certain and established in 
Vischer, Lotze, von Hartmann, Herbart, 
Konrad Fiedler, Lipps, Volkelt and others, 
and brings their insights up to date by way 
of an antimechanistic personalism.’ Kainz 
himself says: ‘I myself have patterned my 
aesthetics on the philosophical personalism 
of William Stern’ (p. 30). 

Dr. Kainz is a confirmed addict of the 
middle path. On the conflict between the 
philosophical and empirical ways of doing 
aesthetics he pronounces: “The methodo- 
logical either/or is replaced by a more 
moderate partly-this/ partly-that.’ On the 
choice between a psychological and an 
objectivistic approach he says that in this 
case too one must decide ‘in terms not of 
an either/or, but in those of one/as-well-as- 
another’. He holds that aesthetics can be 
scientific, but only in a sense and within 
limits. He proposes to solve the antinomy 
between the claim to universal validity 
inherent in aesthetic judgements and the 
empirical diversity of tastes by postulating 
aesthetic personality-types. Thus ‘the 
super-individual validity of norms in 
taste must be interpreted in terms, not of 
an absolute, but rather of a relative uni- 
versal validity’. (One wonders in what this 
is an advance on the pre-Kantian pro- 
grammes of Kames or Alison who thought 
to arrive at norms of taste through the 
investigation of empirical uniformities or 
whether there is much profit in saying 
that a principle is ‘normative’ for all per- 


sons who belong to the personality-type 
for which it in fact holds good.) As be- 
tween subjective and objective theories of 
beauty he takes up what he describes as the 
‘intermediate’ position (p. 252), that both 
a proper attitude of receptivity in the 
experient and certain prescriptive features 
in the object must be present before an 
experience of beauty can occur. He be- 
lieves, however, that it is possible to set up 
objective principles (which fall short of 
being ‘laws’) for the effect of beauty (p. 
418), principles determinative of the objec- 
tive endowment, constitutional charac- 
teristics and structural traits an object must 
have in order to be capable of sustaining 
aesthetic enjoyment. ‘Concentrated into a 
system’, these principles ‘give a complete 
structural definition of aesthetic objecti- 
vity’ (p. sor). Again one wonders. His 
discussion of aesthetic value is shot through 
with a not unusual confusion between the 
proposition that the beauty of particular 
things is an (instrumental) value consisting 
in their suitability to sustain aesthetic enjoy- 
ment in a competent observer and the 
proposition that pursuit of aesthetic enjoy- 
ment is an elemental human drive whose 
gratification constitutes an ultimate and 
independent value deriving from its asso- 
ciated ‘life-enhancing’ feelings (p. 69). (It 
is of course possible to entertain the former 
proposition without accepting the latter in 
any of the forms in which Dr. Kainz 
appears to be asserting it.) 

This is a book which will prove hard 
going for some English readers. Neither 
the postures of thought nor the termino- 
logy will always be easy to assimilate— 
though an excellent translation smooths 
the path. But 1f it produces few converts, 
it will be a mine of useful information to 
many and will be cherished by those who 
wish to preface their own thinking by 
sampling the winds of aesthetic doctrine 
which blew on the Continent during the 
first three decades of this century. 

HAROLD OSBORNE 
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An Introduction to Modern Philosophy. By 
ALBUREY CASTELL. Second edition. 1963. 
Collier-Macmillan. pp. xii + 560. sos, 


FIRST PUBLISHED in 1943 this Introduction, 
intended for beginning students of philo- 
sophy, comprises readings and comments 
on seven major philosophical problems. 
The seventh, which appears for the first 
time in the second edition, is the aesthetic 
problem of defining ‘art’: What fact about 
any object would be our reason for calling 
it a work of art? The authors quoted are: 
Eugene Véron, who defined a work of art 
as an ‘emotive symbol’ by which the artist 
expresses his feelings or emotions; Leo 
. Tolstoy, who added the infective com- 
munication of emotion as a necessary con- 
dition for anything to be classified as a 
work of art; R. G. Collingwood, who 
returned to the position of Véron but de- 
fined ‘expression’ as an activity sui generis 
distinct from describing, communicating, 
arousing, betraying, etc.; John Hospers, 
who criticized the concept of ‘expression’ 
as an ‘essential vehicle’ in the emotive 
theory of art; and finally Morris Weitz, 
who argued that the whole idea of trying 
to define the concept of art is misguided. 
-While accepting the force of Professor 
Hospers’s criticisms, the author comments 
that second-order or third-order pressure 
can be applied to produce similar dilemmas 
in other branches of philosophy. “When 
that hour strikes, aesthetics is no more a 
Cinderella than her sister-disciplines.’ His 
comment on Morris Weitz is worth re- 
peating at somewhat greater length: ‘On 
reading Professor Weitz’s paper, one might 
feel a reservation in reference to his sweep- 
ing condemnation of his predecessors. It is 
not clear that they conceived of their con- 
ceptions of art as ‘closed’. That is not the 
conception one has of one’s conception of 
them. When great writers with an interest 
in philosophy turn their minds to questions 
connected with art, their thought is often 
characterized by considerable passion; 
there is such a thing as intellectual passion. 


And it may be that their manner of ex- 
pressing themselves expresses both intellect 
and passion. Where this is so, one does well 
in reading them to proceed not only 
cautiously but con amore, with a mind held 
open by a combination of affection and 
respect.” - 

Even if Professor Castell stakes out but 
a small freehold in the vast jungle of 
aesthetics, at least it lies well towards the 
centre and his extracts provide a conveni- 
ent line of approach for the student. 

HAROLD OSBORNE 


Byzantine Aesthetics. By GERVASE MATHEW. * 
1963. John Murray. pp. xiii+ 189. 358. 


BYZANTINE ART is remote enough from our 
assumptions to require an effort of under- 
standing from those who look at it with 
post-Renaissance, western eyes; yet not 
sufficiently remote to have escaped, 
through the ages, a good deal of misrepre- 
sentation by Western observers. A frequent 
cause of such misinterpretation is our 
greater familiarity in the West with deriva- 
tive works of Byzantine art, particularly in 
Italy, where the myth of the ‘scuola bizan- 
tina’ had its origin: even today the adjec- 
tive ‘Byzantine’ is often applied to rigid 
copies made in provincial workshops 
rather than to authentic products of Con- 
stantinople. But the nature itself of Byzan- 
tine painting, in its disregard for the laws of 
perspective, its choice of unreal, symbolic 
and decorative colours, and the solemn, 
other-worldly gaze of so many of its 
figures, gives it an enigmatic or even a 
primitive aspect for those who expect the 
art of the past to conform to the standards 
of the Renaissance. 

These considerations should make us 
grateful for the lucidity and readability of 
Father Mathew’s book, which may seem 
to many to go beyond the scope of its title, 
since it does not contain an enquiry into 


* A longer commentary by Professor P. 
A. Michelis will appear in the next issue. 
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Byzantine aesthetic principles as such, but 
a skilfully organized and learned senes of 
essays on all those aspects of Byzantine 
history and civilization which can help us 
to a clearer understanding of East Roman 
art. Father Mathew pays particular atten- 
tion to the philosophical and mathematical 
principles which helped to shape the By- 
zantine approach to painting and architec- 
ture. Seeking the origin of these principles 
in the artistic and philosophical ferment of 
the later Roman Empire, he follows them 
through to the fall of Constantinople; and 
his treatment, though broadly chrono- 
logical, yet conveys the essential unity and 
continuity of Byzantine civilization, which 
was one of its more notable characteristics. 

An important clement of continuity in 
the Byzantine world lay in the unbroken 
survival of the classical tradition, and East 
Roman painting and literature both have 
a peculiarly learned quality in their con- 
stant harking back to antique models. The 
Emperors regarded themselves as the heirs 
of the Augusti, and their courtiers and 
administrators were selected for their 
knowledge of classical literature and philo~ 
sophy. Studies of Byzantine art do not 
always take into sufficient account this 
classicism, giving the impression that in 
Constantinople all art was religions art. It 
is all the more valuable to be reminded 
that the personal tastes of Justinian and his 
court, for example, should be judged not 
so much by official commissions like the 
mosaics of S. Vitale in Ravenna as by the 
lively genre scenes on the sixth century 
mosaic pavement of the Great Palace at 
Constantinople, or by the classicizing 
character of the omament on so much of 
the silverware of this period. In his chapter 
on the age of Justinian Father Mathew 
rightly draws our attention to the con- 
temporary epigrams in the Palatine Antho- 
logy, describing other works, now lost, of 
a similarly worldly character-—the statue 
of the Emperor’s favourite charioteer, or 
the lifelike portraits of lyre-players and 
dancers-~revealing, through the very 


terms in which they praise or criticize 
them, the persistence of an essentially 
secular taste in art among the connoisseurs 
of the day. The perpetuation of classical 
standards was especially important in the 
field of figure-painting, where the Byzan- 
tines never lost their feeling for the struc- 
ture of the human body and their ability 
to mould flesh and drapery in delicately 
shaded tones; and it is this enduring 
quality that so often distinguishes the pro~ 
ducts of Hast Roman painters from those 
of their provincial imitators. 

As Father Mathew reminds us the court 
and civil service, with their rigid hierarchy 
and elaborate ceremonial, also exerted a 
strong influence, of rather a different kind, 
in the sphere of official art. The rich 
decoration and remote solemnity of By- 
zantine churches, built not only for the 
glorification of Christ but also to exalt the 
sacred mission of the Imperial government, 
show from early times the mark of this 
influence. The challenge of Iconoclasm, 
and the consequent effort to define and 
regulate the function of the Sacred Images, 
led to a further strengthening of this 
hieratic and hierarchical element. The 
church was designed as a microcosm of 
heaven and earth and the figures of Christ 
and the Saints, set in mosaic round its 
domes and walls, brought home to the 
worshippers the reality of the invisible 
world. It was in their effort to define the 
telationship between these images and 
their prototypes that East Roman theo- 
logians were led to philosophize about art. 
Their treatment of these problems, as 
Father Mathew shows us, gave much 
weight to the Platonic doctrine of the dis- 
tinction between the material world and 
that of the mind; but whereas Plato had 
taught that the graphic arts were trebly 
removed from reality, being but sem- 
blances of shadows, Byzantine aesthetic 
theory attributed to the image, as Aristotle 
had to poetry, a higher truth than that of 
material things. The Sacred Images could 
call up in the mind of the beholder a know- 
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ledge of invisible beings and this indeed 
made them, ultimately, an essential part 
of the Byzantine liturgy. 

The defenders of the icons, in particular 
John of Damascus and Theodore the 
Studite in the eighth and ninth centuries, 
dealt in some detail with the relationship 
between sense-perception (aisthesis) and 
the imagination (phantasia), by which 
material objects were apprehended and 
their image transmitted to the faculty of 
thought or reason. For it was through this 
process of perception and understanding 
that an icon, made of material ingredients, 
could be transformed into a vehicle for 
the transmission of ideas. Though we can 
hardly doubt that for popular believers the 
“wonder-working’” icon has always had a 
magical significance, Father Mathew suc- 
ceeds in demonstrating the diffusion of 
these more orthodox and sophisticated 
ideas among artists and, more especially, 
their patrons. Educated Byzantines valued 
painting above all as an expression of ideas 
and artists, far from being specially 
honoured for their profession, were re- 
garded as artisans, having no right to 
modify the concepts and formulas pre- 
scribed to them by their patrons. 

It is as well to keep these considerations 
in mind when we attempt an appraisal of 
Byzantine painting. We may remember, 
for instance, that behind the almost stark 
simplicity of their figure compositions lay 
an overwhelming concern for the presenta- 
tion of ideas rather than appearances; it was 
their striving for clarity together with their 
predilection for mathematics, as Father 
Mathew reminds us, that led them to im- 
pose a geometrical symmetry and balance 
on their figures and scenes. Again, since 
they were not asked to portray reality for 
its own sake, it isnot surprising that Byzan- 
tine painters did not evolve a coherent 
system of perspective. They sought to 
penetrate the eye of the beholder not by 
effects of recession within the picture but 
—more especially in their great mosaic 
schemes—by projecting the images out of 


the walls on which they were set; for the 
eye should not be encouraged to ‘gaze im- 
mobile on a vertical plane’ but, as the 
literary sources testify, to roam freely and 
harmoniously round the whole interior of 
the building. In these mosaic compositions 
their chief problem was to avoid the dis- 
tortion or diminution caused to the figures 
by the height and curvature of domes and 
apses. It is not surprising that the branch 
of optics most cultivated by the Byzan- 
tines was ‘skenography’—defined by Pro- 
clus as ‘the practice which teaches an artist 
how to ensure that something in his work 
should not appear distorted by distance or 
by height’. Colour and light, too, have 
supreme importance in Byzantine painting, 
not for illusionistic purposes but for their 
decorative effects and for their doctrinal 
and liturgical significance: perhaps most of 
all, as Father Mathew suggests, because the 
harmony of bright and varied colours 
seemed to them the counterpart of the 
mystical harmony of the invisible world 
whose essence they sought in their painting 
to convey. 

These are only some of the aspects of 
Byzantine art discussed by Father Mathew 
with a rare combination of archaeological 
experience and textual study. His is clearly 
a book which has matured slowly and un- 
hurriedly, and the rich variety of evidence 
which it contains enables the author not 
only to range widely in his discussion but 
always to illustrate his arguments with 
significant detail. 

RACHEL MEOLI TOULMIN 
Padua 


The Contemporary Cinema. By PENELOPE 
Houston. Pelican Books. 1963. pp. 221. 
59 ill. ss. 

THE MAINSTREAM of Anglo-Saxon film 

criticism has preoccupied itself with ‘social 

significance’; with psychologically subtle 
portraiture; with artistic individuality 

(arbitrarily located in the director); with 

‘realism’ (e.g. location photography as 
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against ‘glamour’); and with the superior- 
ity of something called ‘literary content’ 
over something (frequently meretricious) 
called ‘visual style’. These artistic criteria 
were peculiarly unfitted to the cinema. 
They reduced discussion of the medium’s 
resources to a few code-phrases (‘poetic 
style’ was a favourite); they ignored the 
incompatibility with academic criteria of 
the larger public’s untutored, but often 
shrewd and subtle responses; and they 
deprecated rather than explored the extent 
to which films are created by consortia of 
talent,so having an anonymous significance 
analogous to that of religious myth. 

These, and other, difficulties have pro- 
voked the astonishing explosion of French 
film criticism over the last decade. The 
Marxists of Positif blend a Luk&csian 
trenchancy with a Surrealist-bred and cal- 
culated wildness. The ‘Dominican’ school, 
led by Henri Agel, finds greatness in films 
as diverse as Journal d’Un Curé de Campagne 
and Duel in the Sun. The critics of Cahiers 
du Cinéna, notorious for their abstruse 
deliriums of interpretation, went on to 
make films as lively as Les 400 Coups, Les 
Cousins and Jules et Jim. Edgar Morin’s The 
“Stars and L'Homme Imaginaire, brilliant 
anthropological studies of the cinema aes- 
thetic, have yet to be fully appreciated. The 
team of Midi~Minuit Fantastique establish 
radical revaluations of fantasy and horror 
films, hitherto automatically dismissed by 
serious critics. Excesses and errors abound, 
but stimulatingly, and parallel movements 
have appeared in Italy, the U.S.A. and 
elsewhere. 

The ‘committed’ critics, centred round 
the British Film Institute, operated a 
counter-revolution, simply applying the 
older criteria with redoubled rigidity. 
Even aesthetic discussion became suspect. 
Miss Houston, editor of Sight and Sound, 
regularly declares that aesthetic theorizing 
is incompatible with sensitive, intuitive 
responses. This fairly exemplifies the 
quality of her thought. 

Her simple, efficient survey of the 


cinema since 1945 possesses the journalistic 
virtues. The style is pleasant and smooth, 
Titles, names, trends, events, whizz by, 
telegraph poles past a train window. Ori- 
ginality and penetration, conspicuously 
lacking, would be works of supererogation 
in this context. Given its ultra-conservative 
viewpoint her survey is never grossly un- 
fair, although serious consideration of any 
of the problems raised ın our first para- 
graphs—or indeed of other critics’ answers 
to them—would invalidate much in her 
account, even on its own level. 
RAYMOND DURGNAT 


The Interpretation of Early Music. By ROBERT 
DONINGTON. Faber. 1963. pp. 605. 6 gns. 


Music suanes with drama the necessity of 
speaking through an interpreter. In the 
nature of its symbols drama has the advan- 
tage over music in that the written word, 
however open it may be to variant read- 
ings, is explicit in a sense that a musical 
note can never be. When by the exercise 
of various conventions a musical note may 
stand for a different note, or many other 
notes, or no note at all (for part of its 
value), then the task of the interpreter can 
be seen to be a particularly hazardous one. 
Mr. Donington has devoted many years 
to problems of interpretation, particularly 
with reference to the editing and perform- 
ance of seventeenth- and eightcenth-cen- 
tury music. This impressive book is the 
result of his researches, which have already 
gained him a pre-eminent reputation in 
this field, and it is likely to stay for many 
years the foremost authoritative study of 
its kind. 

Mr. Donington’s book covers a wide 
period, from the Renaissance to the mid- 
nineteenth century, but he has, as he states, 
been mainly concerned with the years be- 
tween 1600 and 1750. He provides a com- 
prehensive investigation and analysis of a 
great varicty of aspects of baroque music, 
and of these his survey of ornamentation 
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and its related topics stands out as being of 
especial interest and value. This is partly 
because musicians today are attempting to 
grapple, to an extent not known hitherto, 
with the conventions of ornamentation at 
different periods. These conventions may 
vary from place to place, from decade to 
decade and almost from composer to com- 
poser so that it is virtually impossible to 
lay down hard and fast rules. Mr. Doning- 
ton very sensibly lets the contemporary 
composers, theorists and performers speak 
for themselves, and a substantial propor- 
tion of his book is taken up with pertinent 
quotations from recognized authorities. 
Not all these authorities speak with the 
same voice and he tactfully and skilfully 
helps the reader to choose between them 
or to obtain a conflation of their views. 
Inevitably the detailed and technical 
treatment of this subject cannot be carried 
out without reference to the broader aes- 
thetic functions of omamentation in 
music. It is necessary to define the position 
of ornamentation before its problems can 
be seen in proper perspective. Ornamenta- 
tion was part of the baroque means of 
musical expression, and no performance 
of baroque music is stylistically appropriate 
without some measure of its application. 
But it is important to recognize that it was 
only part, and then not a basic part, of 
musical language. The performance of the 
slow movement of a Corelli Violin Sonata 
in which only the long notes of the melody 
as set down by the composer are played, 
without the encrusting decorations with 
which they were undoubtedly surrounded, 
is an unstylish and unsatisfactory inter- 
pretation, but the audience are not neces- 
sarily misled as to the main essence of 
Corelli’s musical statement. Mr. Doning- 
ton goes too far in comparing such a per- 
formance with one in which the figuration 
is omitted from the opening melody of 
Beethoven’s ‘Spring’ Sonata for violin and 
piano. Beethoven’s basic musical thought 
certainly cannot be represented by the bare 
outlines of the melody, as later develop- 


ments in the movement clearly show. In 
Corelli’s case the decorations are applied 
to the central theme; in Beethoven’s case 
they are part of it. 

To be fair, Mr. Donington makes it clear 
elsewhere that ornamentation is an ancil- 
lary to musical expression which can em- 
bellish and enhance but must never be 
allowed to interfere with the main thread 
of musical argument. One of the peculiar 
difficulties, for instance, of ornamentation 
in Couperin’s keyboard music is to prevent 
the mass of decorative detail, on which the 
composer insists, from obscuring the 
melodic line and impeding the rhythmic 
flow. Where ornaments have to be im- 
provised he lays equal stress on the neces- 
sity of consistency of style and mood. One 
has too often suffered from the singer who 
through a laudable desire for authenticity 
(coupled sometimes with a less laudable 
desire for display) produces a cadential 
flourish that bears no relation to what has 
gone before or what comes after and 
sounds like the self-conscious excrescence 
that it is. Decoration of this type must be 
organic; it must grow out of the music 
which it adorns. If one were to imagine a 
piece of music as a rose-bush the orna- 
ments would be additional foliage grow- 
ing out of the main stems, adding charm 
or luxuriance in keeping with the blooms, 
but not hindering their effect. 

There is so much to commend in this 
fine volume that even a bare catalogue 
would take up too much space. In men- 
tioning a few examples of the many admir- 
able studies of particular problems I would 
draw attention to the chapters on Acci- 
dentals, which illustrate amongst other 
things the difficulties which beset the 


- modern scholar when the specific indica- 


tions of contemporary tablatures them- 
selves differ radically in their inflection of 
a melody. Mr. Donington’s comments on 
Instruments of Accompaniment are in- 
formed by long experience as a distin- 
guished performer himself, while his sum- 
mary of the available evidence regarding 
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Time-Words and Tempos is invaluable for 
reference. The chapter on Dotted Notes is 
a very helpful guide to an often perplexing 
question; if he had thought it necessary to 
give an example of ‘over-dotting’ in Bee- 
thoven, he could have quoted the seven- 
teenth bar of the Credo in the Mass in C 
where the single dots in the orchestra are 
clearly intended to be played double- 
dotted as on the previous two occasions. 
Part Five on Dynamics refreshingly avoids 
some of the stock assumptions, and indeed 
demonstrates how misleading they can be; 
to imagine the baroque period in music as 
being devoid of nuance and gradations of 
volume is an illusion for which there is no 
basis in the music itself or in contemporary 
accounts of its performance. 

Though this is mainly a work for the 
specialist, many points of general aesthetic 
principle arise and Mr. Donington discusses 
these with such insight and felicity ‘of 
style that the book can confidently also 
be recommended to the general reader 
with musical tastes. It is a notable achieve- 
ment and Mr. Donington places us again 
in his debt. 

ANTHONY LEWIS 
Barber Institute 
Birmingham University 


Spanish Cathedral Music in the Golden Age. 
By ROBERT STEVENSON. University of 
California Press. London: Cambridge 
University Press. 1962. pp. 523. £5. 


THE RELATION of words to music is gener- 
ally thought of in terms which represent 
varying degrees of fusion or mutual inter- 
penetration. The neutral term ‘setting’ 
implies no necessary precedence of one 
over the other; it may be used of setting 
words to existing music, as in the medieval 
sequence and the songs of Tom Moore and 
Robert Burns, as well as of setting music 
to existing words. Terms lke ‘expression’ 
and ‘interpretation’ assume a conscious 
purpose in the mind of the poct, or more 


often of the composer, while ‘union’ or 
‘marriage’ estimates its successful achieve~ 
ment. It was part of the craft of composi-~ 
tion in the sixteenth century, which many 
writers before the author of this book have 
called a ‘Golden Age’ of music, to use the 
kinds of musical symbolism, implicit or 
overt, which were considered appropriate 
to the particular genre of vocal music. 
Idioms of melody, rhythm and texture 
which depicted in a fairly obvious way the 
narration or imagery of the words were 
used in the normal sort of madrigal and 
lighter secular pieces, while more recondite 
forms of symbolic representation were 
reserved for solemn madrigals and church 
music. . 

Musical representation of the direct sort 
which musicologists have been accustomed 
to call ‘madrigalism’ may however appear 
at times in sacred music. Professor Steven- 
son cites examples in Victoria of the treat- 
ment of such words as longe (set to a long 
vocalise), deposuit (to a steeply descending 
interval), and surge (to a quickly rising 
scale). From Francisco Guerrero, the most 
versatile of his ‘triumvirate’ of leading 
Spanish composers (the third is Morales), 
he gives instances of more sophisticated 
means of aural representation. These in- 
clude the use of exact (i.e. canonic) imita- 
tion for Christ’s call to Peter: ‘Follow me’ 
and of backwards (canerizans) order of the 
notes of a melody with the Whitsuntide 
text ‘I go away, and come again unto you’. 
Another accepted technique of word sym- 
bolism was entirely visual—musicologists 
call it ‘eye-music’—and was therefore of 
effect only to the performers. Passages in 
black notes in an otherwise white note 
context were written by Guerrero to the 
words media autem nocte, and by Victoria 
for the opening of his motet Nigra sum sed 
formosa. A device of musical symbolism 
which is neither aural nor visual, but may 
be called (to coin a word )‘cryptophonic’, 
consists in forming a musical theme from 
the vowels of a verbal motto by using the 
corresponding sol-fa syllables. Stevenson 
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refers to a piece in the early sixteenth- 
century Seville secular collection Canciones 
Musicales de Palacio in which one of the 
voices repeats throughout the notes G-A- 
E-D (sol-la~-mi-re), a cryptophone derived 
from ‘Sola mire’ (‘Alone I shall go’). A 
famous case of this is the Mass Hercules Dux 
Ferrarieon thethemere-ut-re-ut-re-fa-mi-re 
by Josquin des Prés, in honour ofhis patron 
the Duke of Ferrara. 

Musical symbolism is only one of the 
subjects touched on in this factually very 
informative book about a sphere of musi- 
cal activity which has no comparable treat- 
ment in any language but Spanish. 
Though it may seem ungrateful to say so, 
the author has packed so much into his 
book that it is often difficult for the reader 

o distinguish more important from less 
important facts and analytical comments. 
He has not helped himself by adopting an 
outdated orthodoxy in presenting his 
‘masters’, whose lives he traces through a 
detailed but dogged biography and whose 
compositions he then separates into their 
general liturgical categories and treats to 
painstakingly thorough analysis. The 
apparent assumption that the history of 
technical procedures tells the whole or 
enough of the story is invalidated in the 
book itself by the very large number of 
references to and translated extracts from 
the archives of cathedrals which Stevenson 
prints at intervals through his book. These 
contain a mass of material towards the 
histary of religious customs and exercises, 
and of some of their chief artistic mani- 
festarions, in several of the great ecclesiasti- 
cal institutions of sixteenth-century Spain. 
This part of the book particularly is fasci- 
nating browsing-country for anyone inter- 
ested in the aesthetics of religious devotion 
and in the motives and impulses which 
underlie the technical changes in musical 
composition and performance. While 
Stevenson’s book as a whole contains an 
imposing amount of newly-organized in- 
formation, the nature of the material 
deserves a much more carefully ordered 


and communicative presentation than he 
has chosen to give it. 

FRANK LL. HARRISON 
Oxford University 


Architecture in Transition. By CONSTANTINOS 
A. DOXIADIS. Hutchinson. 1963. pp. 196- 
358. 

Tais Boox is the product of a lifetime of 

working all over the world, and intrinsic 

to the author’s architectural thinking is 
both a commitment to and an inspiration 
from the urban problems of many coun~ 
tries. Its theme is the creation of an urban 
architecture for contemporary society 
which, it is shown, is determined by 
technology expanding at an accelerating 
speed. The fundamental role of techno- 
logical processes and standardized parts in 
building is set forth. In analysis of current 
dilemmas severe indictments are made, but 
the book is characterized by optimistic and 
forceful presentation. At its least successful 
it puts forward ideas with which we are 
too familiar and others which beg more 
extensive treatment. In the preface are 
mentioned two other books projected to 
stand together with this: one is to promote 

a better understanding of today’s archi- 

tectural problems and the other ‘the physi~ 

cal framework of the architecture which 
is now created’, 

In view of the architectural situation as 
found today it is quite pertinent that some 
elements making up the discourse of Mr. 
Doxiadis are familiar and also that some 
are reminiscent of those concerns which 
secured a well-documented architectural 
revolution at the end of World War II. In 
the twenty years since then not only have 
there béen unprecedented technological 
and social developments but by compari- 
son the architecture succeeding that revo- 
lution seems largely to have stalled in an 
eclecticism derived from its inventions of 
the 1940's. It is pointed out that not only 
is the architect not now fully engaged but 
that neither by training, knowledge nor 
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outlook is he in any position to deal with 
the problems produced by technology and 
its concurrent social needs. These observa- 
tions introduce the need for serious re- 
assessments not only in the practice of 
architecture but on the education necessary 
for architects. ‘The number of buildings 
which are created and the quality of the 
work done prove positively that the archi- 
tect, as we understand the term today, has 
completely failed in his mission. We are 
entitled to say this of a profession that has 
managed to influence only a very small 
part of the total activity in its field and 
managed to contribute so little to the 
creation of better living conditions for 
humanity.’ 

The text develops a number of strands 
relevant to the quotation. It is pointed out 
that a slight percentage of buildings is 
designed by architects; that various factors 
by increasing to a huge number the persons 
directly and indirectly concerned in pro- 
ducing buildings have changed the role of 
the architect; that architects have given 
most of their attention to buildings that 
are exceptional rather than to those which 
are fundamental; that the architect does 
not comprehend the full implications of 
architecture, particularly its basic urban 
context. The aggressive and narrow con- 
cern in the majority of architectural design 
is indicated again in the following: ‘Archi- 
tecture must not be looked upon as one of 
the sights of the city, as a monument of the 
past or even of the present.’ 

Since the second world war, a number 
of contemporary architects have published 
their creative philosophies. These books 
are a record of the critical architectural 
concerns in successive decades. The 
Doxiadis book, expressive for the decade 
of the sixties, is one representative of the 
considerable group re-examining func- 
tionalism. But the handicraft which contri- 
buted a part to the industrial studies fifteen 
years ago and which appeared in that idea- 
sequence from Morris to Gropius has 
almost disappeared here. Social responsi- 


bility and the implied reciprocal relation- 
ship between architectural form and social 
accommodation remain. The position of 
the architect is summed up in another 
sentence from Architecture in Transition: 
“We need to understand thar the architect 
cannot survive as a designer of single 
buildings, much less of monuments, but 
only as a co-ordinator of architectural 
activity, in a word, as a master builder.’ 

PHILIP DOLE 
Bartlett School of Architecture 


The Meaning of Contemporary Realism. By 
GEORG LUKACS. Translated from the 
German by JOHN and NECKE MANDER. 
Merlin Press. 1963. pp. 137. 16s. 


THE READER who is enticed by the nine 
great names on the jacket of this book into 
expecting a close discussion of individual 
authors will be disappointed. If this is his 
first reading of Lukacs he will also be ex- 
hausted. It should be said at once that 
although the historical schematism is 
characteristic, the lack of documentation 
is not. It is explained in the author’s Pre- 
face, which tells us that the book is an 
extension of various lectures and preserves 
the compression of essay form. This com- 
pression makes the historical categories and 
many individual judgements appear gros- 
ser than they really are. 

Lukacs considers three aspects of modern 
realism: experimental Modernism, Critical 
Realism and Social Realism. The ideologi- 
cal categories will be familiar to those who 
have read his other writings, but the latter 
part of the book was written after the 
XXth Congress of the Soviet Commun 
ist Party and he is free to discuss problems 
of revolutionary romanticism and eco- 
nomic subjectivism which he had hitherto 
broached only in ‘Aesopean language’. 
This section of the book is of great political 
and aesthetic interest, though the lack of 
detail makes it appear obscure and cold. 
Of special interest are the discussion of 
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schematic typicality and individual typi- 
cality and the comparison of capitalist and 
socialist versions of Bildungsroman. Both 
here and elsewhere many judgements of 
individual authors have to be stated rather 
than demonstrated. Lukacs gives himself a 
little more elbow-room in the discussion 
of Modermism and Critical Realism, but 
not enough. He criticizes the extreme 
defenders of both Modernism and Socialist 
Realism for taking a monolithic view of 
modern bourgeois literature, but his own 
categories are pretty monolithic too. He is 
inclined to argue with unmentioned critics 
and though it would be unfair to describe 
the result as shadow-boxmng, he is cer- 
tainly thus enabled to evade questions 
which have already been asked about 
some of the writers he considers. He quali- 
fies his categories by insisting on individual 
variation and by emphasizing strongly 
that a form which is historically ‘superior’ 
does not ‘confer automatic success on each 
individual’s work’, but the absence of 
lengthy analysis and the lumping together 
of various aspects of Modernism will not 
command respect for his categories or his 
judgements from non-Marxist critics. 
There is a fascinating sliding process of 
categorization whereby a point is proved 
about one author and then held to apply 
to others. The brillant indictment of 
Musil’s nihilism almost covers up the cur- 
sory assumptions about Joyce. The lack of 
characters in Kafka and Camus allows him 
to ignore the presence of characters in 
Ulysses. The sound and fury of Faulkner’s 
idiot subsumes the less abnormally decor- 
ous distortions elsewhere in Faulkner. 
Comparison too comes out as a dangerous 
weapon. If Joyce’s record of sensation 
breaks ‘the ancient rules of epic narration’ 
as Mann’s does not, it does not dissolve the 
weight and difference of individual charac- 
ters. Lukacs speaks of Joyce’s “comparative 
neglect of ideas and emotions’ but com- 
parison is meaningless without detail. 
What does he mean by suggesting that 
Tom Jones is a social animal and that 


Joyce’s characters are not? Why is Dublin 
‘a mere backcloth’? We might expect a 
mention of moral paralysis. Why does the 
double temporal plane emphasize histori- 
city in Mann’s Doctor Faustus but not in 
Ulysses? I do not suggest that Lukacs could 
not answer these questions and cope with 
these omissions, but that he needs to and 
does not. In many places the discussion is 
compressed but solid, as in the comments 
on Conrad and O’Neill. In other places it 
is praise which needs explanation, as in the 
case of Shaw. In a few places the discussion 
is more detailed, and perhaps the best things 
in the book are the judgements of Kafka 
and Musil and the sketch of Brecht’s de- 
velopment. Lukacs’s imaginative recogni- 
tion of complexity shows itself at its best 
in his distinction between Brecht’s early 
theoretical rejection of Einfihlung, his 
return to traditional Aristotelian aesthetics 
in Galileo, for instance, and his humane 
enrichment of alienation in plays like 
Mother Courage and The Caucasian Chalk 
Circle. The index is almost useless: in 
writing this review I needed to look up 
Freud, Pavlov, Virginia Woolf, Gorky, 
Brod, and several others mentioned in the 
text, and found no entry. 
BARBARA HARDY 

Birkbeck College 


Filozoficzne podstawy krytyki literackiej. By 
MARIA GOLASZEWSKA. Panstwowe Wid- 
awnictwo Naukowe. Warsaw. 1963. pp- 
369. zl. 30. 


COMNG FROM Cracow University, this 
book on the Philosophical Foundations of 
Literary Criticism brings to its subject a 
way of philosophy little used in this 
country. The writer is not interested to 
record the forms which literary criticism 
has taken historically, nor to classify its 
empirical manifestations, but rather, in the 
manner of phenomenological research, to 
elucidate the basic concept of literary 
criticism as such and to ask what are the 
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characteristics which (although sometimes 
hidden or unclear) must always be there if 
we are to call a piece of writing literary 
criticism. The inquiry into the philosophi- 
cal bases of literary criticism is described 
as a search for the facts or conditions in the 
objective world which guarantee that the 
tasks of literary criticism are not illusory 
and that its aims are genuine ones and cap- 
able of realization, even though historically 
they have seldom been more than very 
fragmentarily fulfilled. Beginning with an 
analysis of what it is to take up a critical 
attitude to anything at all, the authorranges 
very widely over the problems of criticism 
in a discussion which, if sometimes keeping 
rather near to the surface, is often acute and 
almost always sturdy on the side of com- 
mon sense. While emphasizing the practi- 
cal functions of criticism, she treats it as a 
marginal discipline neither wholly science 
nor art nor yet purely theoretical, but par- 
taking of the characters of all three. Atten- 
tion “is given to the aesthetic presupposi- 
tions of criticism and the notion of value 
criteria. An important section is devoted 
to a discussion of its structure, by which is 
understood the necessary connections and 
mutual interaction among its elements. 
This is a book which, ifit does not solve all 
the problems it raises, bears the stamp of 
a lively analytical mind. One regrets that 
the barriers of language render it inacces- 
sible to a wider audience. 
H. OSBORNE 


Fiction for the Working Man. A study of the 
literature produced for the working classes in 
early Victorian urban England 1830-1850. 
By rovs james. Oxford University 
Press. 1963. pp. xiv + 226. 358. 


yms 1s an absorbing book. Dr. James has 
explored and charted a vast submerged 
literature of which we have hitherto been 
only dimly aware. Beginning at 1830 
when, for certain reasons, the masses were 
genuinely secking serious political and 


cultural reading matter in a manner quite 
unprecedented, he traces the development 
of what was offered them—first reprinted 
classics and then chiefly plagiarisms of 
Dickens until T. P. Prest’s hugely successful 
Ela the Outcast (1839) provided a prototype 
for a new kind of popular fiction. Pub- 
lishers and writers awoke to the enormous 
lucrative market that awaited exploitation 
and the floodgates were opened. Whereas 
in 1841 twenty-two out of the eighty cheap 
periodicals circulating in London contained 
only fiction, by 1851 the figure was sixty 
out of a total of a hundred. The essence of 
this fiction was that it should ‘please for a 
few hours and the less demands it made on 
the comprehension of the tired workmen 
the better’. It could, however, lay claim 
to serious aesthetic consideration when the 
writer, although still working within the 
conventions of the genre, showed himself 
able to handle characters in a psychologi- 
cally ‘true’ way—as J. M. Rymer did in 
his Adeline (1842). Dr. James deals illu- 
minatingly with the shrewd exploitation 
of such perennially fascinating themes as 
death-beds, criminals, luxury and squalor 
as also with the special treatment given to 
the supernatural, the function of melo- 
drama in the novels, and the pseudo- 
respectable appeal of the soi-distant ‘his- 
torical’ fiction which gradually ousted the 
‘Gothic’ variety. He shows too how 
readers’ tastes fluctuated (within certain 
limits) during the period; adroit writers 
such as Rymer—who died rich—could 
manufacture an entertainment like The 
Black Monk in 1844 and later oblige with 
an article as different as Secret Service (1861). 

As its monitory peroration confirms, 
this book is also something of a tract for 
the times. Demonstrating the failure of the 
cultural aspirations of the working classes 
of the 1830's, Dr. James warns us against 
too much faith in the efficacy of the pre- 
wrapped ‘culture’ often fed to today’s mass 
audiences. Eager to bring his point home, 
he somewhat irritatingly litters his book 
with trite references to Teddy boys, bingo 
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halls, Perry Mason and similar contempor- 
ary phenomena. 

Dr. James is aware of the aesthetic prob- 
lems raised by his material. Miss Prism’s 
famous dictum about fiction, it appears, 
reigns supreme in the literature he ex- 
amines: ‘the struggle of good against evil 
and the victory of good is essential to the 
aesthetic structure of the popular story’. 
Indeed, the more popular the story the 
more stringent the morality; Ainsworth 
could allow his heroine to be ravished in 
Old St. Paul’s but those who plagiarized 
him for the masses could not. ‘To disinte- 
grate the morals’, says Dr. James, ‘would 
be to disintegrate the dynamic form of the 
plot’, and he interestingly suggests that 
even the tragic endings accepted by more 
literary readers depend upon the tales 
being fitted into a more sophisticated 
moral structure that accepts the fitness of 
tragedy or even futility. In the last analysis, 
claims Dr. James, aesthetic and moral 
values are inseparable in all literature since 
‘the moral attitudes of a book are an 
important part of its very tone and 
“weight” as an artistic creation.’ 

His book is rendered delightful as well 
as absorbing by the crude but spirited 
Victorian woodcuts with which it is em- 
bellished. 

MICHAEL SLATER 
Birkbeck College. 


Art and Anarchy. By EDGAR WIND. Faber & 
Faber. 1963. pp. xiii + 194+ 16 illustra- 
tions. 255. 

Tae PUBLICATION of Professor Wind's 

Reith lectures will be warmly welcomed 

by all who listened to the broadcasts in 

1960. Not only do we now have the lec- 

tures themselves in permanent form: the 

added notes and references reveal the sub- 
structure of thought and erudition on 
which the argument rests. These notes are 
pregnant with learned suggestion on an 
immense range of subjects, philosophical, 
psychological, musical, and literary (they 


even touch science-fiction), and contain 
brilliant asides on all sorts of diverse sub- 
jects that have caught the author’s atten- 
tion, such as the critical history of the word 
‘interesting’, the relationship between 
Expressionism and the cartoon, and the 
value that Constable attached to detail in 
his pictures. The text of the lectures is the 
visible part of the iceberg. The notes reveal 
its submerged nine-tenths. 

The outline of Professor Wind’s theme 
will be fresh in the memory. In his initial 
lecture he describes how art, once central 
to men’s lives and of a power to be feared, 
has moved away to the margin, none the 
less splendid for being superfluous. His sub- 
sequent lectures examine some of the 
means whereby this condition has come 
about, and some of its implications. His 
general conclusion is pessimistic. 

His analyses are searching and persuasive, 
He sets them out under the headings 
“Aesthetic Participation’, “The Critique of 
Connoisseurship’, “The Fear of Know- 
ledge’, “The Mechanization of Art’ and 
‘Art and the Will’. This is not the place to 
repeat his arguments step by step. It will be 
enough to summarize some of the points 
he makes—Art is marginal to life, its place 
at the centre having been taken by science, 
and the artist isolated from his patrons and 
the world of ideas and scientific thought. 
This isolation is to the loss not only of the 
artist but also of his public, and the remedy 
is not to be found in the idea of art engagé, 
because art is essentially of a dual nature, 
immediate and detached at the same time. 
The cults of the expressive fragment, and 
of freshness for its own sake (both in- 
herited from the Romantics) have led us to 
disparage the fully-finished statement: we 
prefer the sketches of Hogarth and Con- 
stable to their finished pictures, A result of 
the artist’s isolation is that we no longer 
conccive that he can teach us anything. 
The public’s artistic judgements are con- 
centrated on the formal qualities of a work 
of art, and not on its subject-matter; and 
this attitude of mind is apt to blind us or 
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mislead us when considering great works 
from the past. Artis offered for our nourish- 
ment in pre-selected and pre-digested 
forms—the gramophone record and the 
colour-reproduction—and these warp our 
understanding of the art of the past and can 
be shown to shape the creation of the art 
of the present. The kind of painting best 
suited, or least ill-suited, for colour-repro- 
duction is the ‘pure’ abstract, or the art 
of the subconscious, so that what we get 
has been produced either at the behest of 
some manager—a publisher or dealer— 
or at the behest of no one at all, not even 
of the artist himself: an art therefore which 
is anyhow diluted, may be distorted, and 
may also be of no relevance whatever. 

This comprehensive survey of our posi- 
tion is conducted with lucidity, and a 
wealth of apt illustration. And how can 
one dispute the findings? Some problems 
are left unresolved. When Wind comes to 
discuss the old dilemma of the restoration 
of buildings and pictures, a little acerbity 
creeps into his discourse. The Sheldonian 
Theatre, newly re-faced with machine-cut 
stone, reminds him of an old woman who 
has been given a face-lift. But what was 
to be done? The building had to be pre- 
served, and has to be used; and limited 
money had to be stretched as far as pos- 
sible. Hand-cutting may be better, but for 
how long would its superiority last, with 
Oxford stone and in Oxford weather? For 
the rest, we meet urbanity and a pleasant 
wit: “That Picasso has consciously adjusted 
his palette to the crude requirements of the 
colour process I would not say, but his 
paintings suffer remarkably little in this 
singularly coarse form of reproduction.’ 
(Quite! But was Picasso’s colour ever of 
noticeable subtlety?) Speaking of stream- 
lined, ‘contemporary’ cutlery, he says: 
‘The false rhetoric of mechanization per- 
sistently obliges us to look sharp, thus 
reversing the effect of those antimacassars 
which obliged even Ruskin to look com- 
fortable.’ 

This is a thought-provoking book, and 


manifestly an important one, a book which 
every reader of this Journal will need to 
possess. It has been admirably produced, 
with excellent illustrations. Nevertheless, 
to state the obvious, it remains a collection 
of lectures, and this is its limitation. Lec- 
tures may be prepared with a view to ulti- 
mate publication, but these were delivered 
to an audience invisible, remote, and 
shapeless, and the arguments must have 
been marshalled accordingly. The result is 
that things are hinted interestingly, and 
one is then left wishing for more: on the 
subject of fear of the imagination, for 
example, Wind cites Goethe and Baude- 
laire; can he tell us of any painter who was 
troubled by this fear? Paradoxically, grand 
guignol was being cultivated in painting at 
the very time when the fear was losing its 
force. Is it true that art’s final splendour 
lies in irrelevance—that the mirth pro- 
voked by Callot’s fantasy is more pure 
than that provoked by Moliére’s realism? 
In his last lecture Wind discusses the popu- 
lar dissemination of art, and what he calls 
its dilution, but he stops short of discussing 
the possible value of this. One can put 
names to his ‘benevolent societies’ which 
‘seem persistently engaged in bringing 
things together that are apart, and taking 
things apart that are together, thus foster- 
ing the perpetual mobility of art’. What 
role, in art’s place today, does he assign to 
public art galleries? 

Wireless lectures can only instruct by 
stimulating thought. It is an indication of 
the grace of Professor Wind’s arguments 
that we are left wishing that he had had 
time to hunt down all his hares. 

ROLLO CHARLES 
National Museum of Wales 


Kunstgeschichte und Kunsttheorie im 19 Jahr- 
hundert. Probleme der Kunstwissenscha,t. 
Vol 1. By =. saum (Ed.). Walter de 
Gruyter. Berlin. 1963. pp. 233. DM. 38. 


Tus Loose collection of essays is united 
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by a common theme, the concern for art 
as expréssing spiritual history, Geistesges- 
chichte. However, philosophical approach 
is relegated to the background, in spite of 
the sub-title of the work. This is one of 
the difficulties the reviewer has to face, 
connected perhaps with the fact that the 
present volume is only intended as the 
first of a series, which will comprise two 
further instalments on Paradise, Idyll, 
Utopia in Art, and Problems and Categories 
of the Plastic Arts. In this sense the present 
work is to be regarded as an introduction. 
A further difficulty consists in the indebted- 
ness of the contributors to Hans Sedlmayr, 
the esays being a tribute to him on the 
completion of his twenty-fifth academic 
term in Munich. Professor Sedlmayr’s 
theories form the background to the 
studies involved, only they are more pre- 
supposed than overtly stated, and especi- 
ally Sedlmayr’s controversial book: Art in 
Crisis, The Lost Centre, published in Eng- 
land m 1957, and in Germany in 1948 
under the title: Der Verlust de Mitte is not 
fully discussed. 

An introduction by Mohammed Ras- 
sem deals with the different disciplines 
within art history, such as connoisseurship, 
iconology and others, and the author re- 
grets the abandonment of the 19th century 
synthesis. In fact the programme of the 
studies can best be described as a history 
of the history of art, neglecting however 
- sociological or psychological considera- 
tions. A weakness of the essays consists in 
their confinement to German writing. 
Although Rassem is aware of this draw- 
back, little attempt has been made to miti- 
gate it. It is especially French artistic 
theory, which had such powerful influence 
in Germany, that should have been more 
fully considered. The name of Quatre- 
mère de Quincy is mentioned in only one 
footnote, although his theory of imitation 
is basic to the understanding of nineteenth- 
century thought on art. 

The essays can be grouped in two main 
sections; in the first dealing more especially 


with the history of thought, Friedrich Piel 
discusses style, with reference to the 
Austrian art historian Riegl, who in tum 
influenced Heinrich Woelfflin, an author 
better known in this country. The next 
essay, by Lorenz Dittmann, deals with 
Schelling’s philosophy of art and stresses 
its theistic elements. But the most impor- 
tant of these essays is perhaps Herbert 
Schade’s critical appreciation of Dilthey, 
whose theory of the artist’s creative powers, 
and respect for the singular and specific in 
individual works of art is emphasized. But 
Schade also deals with Dilthey’s ‘irrational- 
ism”, his concern with the national ele- 
ment, and his emphasis on ‘power’ and 
‘life’—theories which could later be put to 
convenient political use. Schade also raises 
the problem of the relationship between 
aesthetic and ethical values. Where in this 
reviewer's opinion Schade goes astray is in 
his interpretation of style in modern times, 
or for that matter also in the Carolingian 
period. In spite of a quotation from Franz 
Marc, the works of the group of the Blaue 
Reiter have much in common, an attitude 
towards the arts which is perhaps easier to 
assess retrospectively, but which was also 
apparent at the time. And when Gropius 
said that the ‘aim of the Bauhaus was not 
to have a style’, this was not meant to 
imply that it was without a style, but ic 
proclaimed the primacy of craftsmanship 
and a social message. Hermann Bauer dis- 
cusses, on the lines laid down by Sedlmayr, 
the decay of architectural idealistic aes- 
thetics. The oeuvre of Le Corbusier, for 
example, refutes this conclusion, however. 
Wilhelm Messerer deals with burial and 
tombs, mainly based on the interesting 
work of P. M. Giraud, an isolated and by 
no means representative figure of the late 
eighteenth century in France. R. Zeitler’s 
book on Klassizismus und Utopia affords a 
valuable corrective to Messerer’s views and 
deals with the general trends rather than 
isolated examples. Lastly should be men- 
tioned Bernhard Rupprecht’s discussion of 
the art of the period of Goethe, in which 
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Goethe’s distrust of the Romantic attitude 
is emphasized and his attitude contrasted 
with that of Friedrich Schlegel. But it is 
Hegel who has the last word, since the 
‘inner dissolution of the material of art’ is 
quoted and thus modern art is seen as the 
outcome of dissolution. 

In conclusion it may be said that the 
material here assembled is rich and stimu- 
lating, but the system of values according 
to which the authors make their judgement 
is not explicit, and their frame of reference 
remains unconvincing. Modern art is here 
interpreted as a sign of decay. But does this 
help us to appreciate Mondrian, or the 
social impact of the work of Kaethe Koll- 
witz. The arts must be understood in their 
context and they have to be judged in the 
words of Riegl, according to their own 
‘Kunstwollen’. Sedlmayr’s work is only 
indirectly under discussion but it may be 
stated that it gives an apt illustration. of 
Professor K. R. Popper’s theory on The 
Poverty of Historicism, since the most hetero- 
geneous phenomena are assembled under 
the heading of decay, although some of 
them could just as easily be considered 
under a contrasting heading, that of pro- 
gress. 

HELEN ROSENAU 
Manchester University 


Nigerian Images. By wILL1AM FAGG. Photo- 
graphs by HERBERT mst. Lund Hum- 
phries. 1963. pp. 48 + 144 plates. 4 gns. 


THE AUTHOR and photographer of this 
book have set out to give ‘a reasonably 
balanced account’ of Nigerian sculpture 
‘from the artistic, ethnographical and his- 
torical points of view’. William Fagg is 
Deputy Keeper of the Department of 
Ethnography in the British Museum, that 
treasure-house of so-called ‘primitive’ 
sculpture to which Henry Moore and 
most other modern British sculptors have 
gone as students for sustenance and stimu- 
lation. In 1960-2 Fagg organized a series 


of exhibitions of Nigerian art, including 
one at Munich in 1961. The photographs 
in this book were taken for him by Herbert 
List—two-thirds of them from work in 
the Munich exhibition and the remainder 
from work in the Museum für Völker- 
kunde at Hamburg and the Briush 
Museum. The book has two parts: the 
first deals with the Ancient Arts from the 
earliest Nok Culture to about roo years 
ago; and the second covers the period 
since then. Both men are obviously in love 
with their subject and convinced that 
glamorization and rhetoric are unneces- 
sary. And, of course, they are right. With 
such a magnificent subject the facts, both 
visual and written, presented straight- 
forwardly, speak for themselves. 

Fage’s text introduces us simply, with- 
out a lot of technical detail, to the kind of 
knowledge we should have of African 
Sculpture. We may admire it as pure form 
and agree with Henry Moore that ‘all that 
is really needed is response to the carvings 
themselves, which have a constant life of 
their own, independent of whenever and 
however they came to be made’ (Moore: 
Primitive Art). But our enjoyment will cer- 
tainly not be diminished by some know- 
ledge of its social and historical back- 
ground, and such knowledge may at least 
prevent us from talking romantic non- 
sense. 

The concept of Nigerian art, Fagg 
claims, is: a geographical rather than a 
stylistic classification. There are many 
tribes producing work in a variety of 
styles and the sculpture of one Nigerian 
tribe may have no more in common with 
that of another tribe than it has with 
Oceanic sculpture. Even within the tribe, 
he writes, we must distinguish the work 
of individual sculptors. The myth of the 
anonymous primitive artist as a simple 
child of nature seems to have gone the 
same way as the myth of the anonymous 
medieval carver as a simple child of faith. 

Of the book’s 192 pages 144 are devoted 

to Herbert List’s photographs, each one 
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accompanied by Fagg’s descriptive and 
historical notes. 

People nowadays see more photographs 
of sculpture than actual pieces, and much 
of the talk about sculpture is really about 
the insubstantial ghosts and shadows of 
sculpture that inhabit the pages of books 
and magazines. Undoubtedly in the hands 
of a sensitive photographer a camera can 
give somebody who is used to experi- 
encing sculpture in the round a fair idea 
of its qualities; and from the point of view 
of those whose interest is not primarily in 
the sculptural qualities of the work—his- 
torians, sociologists and archaeologists, for 
example—it may be very valuable. But it 
has its dangers. It reduces what should be 
experienced as a three-dimensional object 
standing in space to a set of tonal blotches 
on paper. Edgar Wind has warned us of 
these dangers: “That our vision of art has 
been transformed by reproductions is 
obvious. Our eyes have been sharpened to 
those aspects of painting and sculpture 
that are brought out effectively by a 
camera. What is more decisive, in the 
artist’s own vision we can observe the 
growth of a pictorial and sculptural 
imagination that is positively attuned to 
photography, producing works photo- 
genic to such a degree that they seem to 
find a vicarious fulfilment in mechanized 
after-images: as if the ultimate hope of a 
painter or sculptor today, apart from hav- 
ing his works placed in a museum, would 
be to see them diffused in comprehensive 
picture-books, preferably in an illustrated 
catalogue raisonné. What has optimisti- 
cally been called the “museum without 
walls” is in fact a museum on paper—a 
paper-world of art in which the epic ora- 
tory of Malraux proclaims, with the voice 
of a crier in the market place, that all art is 
composed in a single key, that huge 
monuments and small coins have the same 
plastic eloquence if transferred to the scale 
of the printed page, that a gouache can 
equal a fresco.’ (Art and Anarchy, p. 76.) 

Yet photographs are better than nothing 


at all, provided our entire experience of 
sculpture is not mediated through them. 
But the photographer’s responsibility is 
considerable. In the first place he must put 
his skill at the service of the sculpture and 
resist the temptation to use it as an excuse 
for self-expression. Herbert List has done 
both things. He has denied himself ‘the 
tight of photographers to put “something 
of themselves” into their photographs by 
means of their own special brands of arti- 
ficial lighting’ and has used what Fagg calls" 
the ‘almost unheard-of technique’ of photo- 
graphing in natural daylight. I am not sure 
about Fagg’s claim that by doing so he has 
achieved the ‘closest sympathy with the 
original artiss—who were similarly limi- 
ted by the light of the sun,’ but I do think 
the method has brought out the subtle 
movement of some of the plastic surfaces 
very well and has avoided the flattening 
and harsh contrasts that often resule from 
artificial lighting. And in some of the 
photographs it shows up the textural 
quality of the surface very well. A 
superb example of this is the way in which 
the lovely velvety surface of a bronze 
Benin head is captured in Plate 12. 

But with the best will in the world the 
photographer cannot efface himself. The 
limitations of photography force him to 
choose which aspects and which charac- 
teristics of the work he is going to display. 
He has to decide, quite literally, in what 
light we shall see it. Sometimes the choice 
may be a difficult one, because some of the 


~ qualities which are essential to the sculpture 


may be impossible to show together in the 
photograph. But the choice has to be made. 
Herbert List has quite clearly gone for cer- 
tain characteristics of African sculpture. He 
has avoided ‘strongly contrasting back- 
grounds. It is above all for its forms that 
African art is remarkable, and I am con- 
stantly surprised by the tendency of photo- 
graphers (including some whom I greatly 
admire). to over-emphasize its outlines 
(which of course are rarely even in a single 
plane) in such a way as to distract attention 
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-from the formal qualities (however well 
these may have been photographed). By 
using the dark backgrounds for dark ob- 
jects, List softens the silhouette to a 
properly secondary status and so partly 
overcomes the limitations of the two- 
dimensional surface’ (p. 16). 

Now although I am-in favour of List’s 
decision to photograph the sculptures in 
this way, because it brings out some of 
their qualities very well, I think it is impor- 

“tant to realize what qualities have had to 
be sacrificed. 

The dilemma that faces the photo- 
grapher is this: if he emphasizes the sil- 
houette by contrasting it with the back- 
ground, he distracts attention from the 
formal qualities; if, on the other hand, he 
attempts to show the formal qualities by 
playing down the silhouette, he runs the 
risk of losing the spatial qualities. A piece 
of free standing sculpture is self-contained, 
complete, a separate object leading its own 
life in space. When we see it in three dimen- 
sions we are aware of its spatial complete- 
ness—we can walk all round it, see the 
space around it and distinguish it from its 
surrouhdings. In a photograph this quality 
may be suggested by pulling the sculpture 
out of its background. The main method 
of doing this is by means of the silhouette, 
because on a flat monochrome, mono- 
textured surface outline is the best means 
available for separating an object from its 
background. If the sculpture is dark and 
part of its silhonette is lost against a dark 
background, we cannot sense this separate- 
ness and spatial completeness. On the other 
hand if the photographer wants to display 
the internal subtleties of form, he must not 
emphasize the silhouette because the con- 
trast between the edges of the sculpture 
and the background tends to distract atten- 
tion from the internal forms and obliter- 
ates their depth relationships by connecting 
their edges in one plane. 

List has used the second method. He has 
played down the surrounding space to such 
an extent in many of the photographs that 


the background is a diffused darkness with 
no horizontal plane for the sculptures to 
stand on and no recession behind them. 
The result is that the internal forms are 
often beautifully displayed but the spatial 
feeling is lost. However, if it is not possible 
to have it both ways, we should be grateful 
to List for letting us have it this way be- 
cause it is more uncommon and no less 
important than the other. 

Willam Fagg has selected a wide range 
of work for reproduction, including many 
that I have not seen reproduced before. 
The section on Ancient Arts includes some 
exquisite Yoruba terra-cotta and bronze 
heads, a large selection of Benin bronzes 
and ivories and some powerful work from 
the Lower Niger region. These Lower 
Niger sculptures Fagg claims are: ‘the very 
pinnacle of Nigerian artistic achievement. 
Nigeria’s reputation in the world of art 
rests at present very largely on the Ife- 
Benin tradition, on the fact that ancient 
Nigerians were able to make a reasonable 
approximation to the high arts of Egypt, 
Greece, Rome, India, Renaissance Italy 
and the western world in general; and. 
educated Nigerians are not unjustly proud 
of this passport to the international club of 
the naturalistic arts. But in years to come it 
will, I beleve, be recognized by the world 
and by Nigerians that the strange sculp- 
tures of the lower Niger region are a more 
original and distinctive contribution to the 
enrichment of human experience’ (p. 39)- 

The book is well documented with a 
list of owners, bibliography, notes on the 
plates and a useful glossary. It is also a 
delightful book to handle and a fine 
example of co-operation between author 
and photographer and publisher. 

L. R. ROGERS 
Loughborough College of Art 


Levels of Unreality. By SVEN SANDSTRÖM. 
Uppsala Studies in the History of Art. 
Almqvist & Wiksell. Uppsala. 1963. 
pp. 260. Sw. kr. paper 72; bound 80. 

PROM CLASSICAL antiquity to the present 
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day artists have played upon the juxtaposi- 
tion of real and depicted objects; more 
interestingly, they have played upon 
greater and less degrees of ‘fictiveness’ 
within a work. A wall painting might con- 
tain a painted depiction of a piece of bas- 
relief sculpture and next to it the depiction 
of a ‘real’ scene. It is with such juxtaposi- 
tions in Renaissance mural painting that 
Sven Sandström’s Levels of Unreality is con- 
cerned. The discussion of different kinds 
or degrees of fiction in the art of Pinto- 
ricchio forms the core of his book, but he 
goes back to the Arena Chapel and forward 
to the Sistine Ceiling. The book consists of 
formal analyses for which he sceks to 
establish iconographic implications. 

Sandström has two related notions 
which are basic to his discussion. There is 
first of all the notion of pictorial reality: a 
highly convincing depiction of a relief of 
figures in grisaille would have a lower 
degree of pictorial reality than a less com- 
plete illusion which showed figures as 
figures in a natural setting. But the grisaille 
would have a greater degree of object reality 
than an ordinary depiction, because the 
grisaille would be more like a piece of 
relief than the ordinary depiction would be 
like a real scene. We thus have two scales 
against which we may plot any depiction, 
the degree of object likeness and the degree 
of fictive completeness; and the rating of 
any depiction on one scale will tend to vary 
in inverse ratio to its rating on the other 
scale, except in the case of such features as 
the sarcophagus at the base of Masaccio’s 
Trinità or simulated mouldings. The dis- 
tinction between the two scales is closely 
related to the distinction between repre- 
sentation of objects and representations of 
representations. 

Sandstrém is interested in applying these 
scales only to make distinctions between 
depictions in the same mural ensemble, and 
not for classifying unconnected representa- 
tions. More narrowly and more interest- 
ingly, he is absorbed by the way in which 
the mural ensemble, made up of different 


depictions possessing different levels of 
pictorial and object reality, may take on 
conviction from its point of greatest object 
reality. He quotes the insightful comment 
of an illusionst pamter ‘that in the illu- 
sionist trick, the whole chain is as strong 
as the strongest link’. This Sandstrém inter- 
prets to mean that when you have, say, 
a simulation of tapestry next to which you 
have a depicted scene with a lower degree 
of object reality, the illusionist trick is to 
telate the two so as to emphasize the 
difference and make the latter ‘only a 
picture’ in relation to the tapestry. 

The application of these concepts in the 
analyses of different levels of reality forms 
only one-half of Sandstrém’s programme. 
He also attempts to trace correlations be- 
tween the subject matter of these murals 
and the variations of pictorial level. This 
is not always easy. For instance the eight 
levels of reality on one wall of the Pintoric- 
chio Bufalini Chapel, or the five levels of 
reality of the frescoes round the arch in 
the Arena Chapel are not easy to grasp. In 
the latter it is not intuitively clear why the 
Annunciation should have a higher degree 
of object reality and be more removed 
from the less ‘material’ God the Father than 
the Visitation. In applying his concepts of 
levels of reality, that is his contrasts with 
the types of fiction with works, Sand~ 
strém’s analyses are in certain cases some- 
what forced or problematic. In these cases 
it is possible to detect half explicit premisses 
which, I believe, are false, and which 
appear to have led the author to his con- 
clusions. 

First of all the interaction of a more 
illusionistic foreground and less allusionis- 
tic background, which produces an en- 
hanced overall illusion, has always been 
assumed by Sandström to be of one kind, 
that in which we have the juxtaposition of 
pictorial levels. Thus in the case of the 
funeral procession of Saint Bernardino in 
Pintoricchio’s Bufalini Chapel certain 
figures are plausibly argued to be con- 
temporaries. These are very down-stage 
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and come into relation with the framing 
false painted architecture. Sandstrém sees 
everything behind them as if on a back- 
drop. In the Pintoricchio-Perugino Bap- 
tism in the Sistine Chapel, where one figure 
seems to step out on to the edge of the 
‘stage’, he gives a similar account. Whether 
or not we accept this interpretation, it is 
significant that throughout Sandstrém 
ignores another way in which ‘the whole 
chain is as strong as the strongest link’: the 
way in which a high degree of foreground 
realism (object reality) may merge with 
the less illusory background without there 
being a juxtaposition of pictorial levels, 
without one seeming relatively real and 
the other ‘only a picture’. For the more 
real foreground may lead us to take the 
rest on trust, or at least invest the whole 
with an enhanced illusionistic force. It is 
even possible to retain the parallel between 
the division in the status of figures within 
a work and degrees of realism, without the 
assumption of articulated pictorial levels. 
It is significant that in the very area in 
which Sandström focuses, the junction of 
the quattrocento and cinquecento, no mention 
is made of the appearance of the self-por- 
trait of Signorelli accompanied by Fra 
Angelico at the comer of the Anti-Christ 
fresco in Orvieto, although the cycle is 
discussed for other purposes. Here there is 
a clear case of figures which stand out as 
belonging in our world, but no question of 
juxtaposition of pictorial levels in Sand- 
strém’s sense. 

A second half-explicit assumption seems 
closely related to the first: it is that where 
we have a strident piece of foreground 
illusionism, there must be a clear drop in 
the level of illusion behind them if our 
sense of the continuous wall is not to be 
disrupted. But surely we slide back and 
forth between seeing the whole as flat wall 
and as illusory space, depending upon how 
we focus and how we are preoccupied. 
The wall does not have to be ‘saved’ by an 
abrupt change of pictorial category. (In 
order to explain how the wall was not dis- 


rupted in the case of Filippino Lippi’s 
Raising of Drusiana Sandström resorts to a 
combination of persuasive devices: these 
include asking us to see the background of 
the Drusiana scene in combination with 
the lunette above rather than in combina- 
tion with its own foreground.) 

A serious difficulty which arises in Sand- 
sttém’s analysis of the Arena Chapel 
appears to stem partly from the assump- 
tions we have already discussed, and partly 
from the further tacit premise that the 
interaction of wall surface and depiction 
will occur to enhance illusion only when 
compelling elements like grisaille or false 
architecture are used, or at least when we 
are ‘caught’ by the interaction rather than 
when we have to find it. He thus seems to 
ignore cases in which the depiction can be 
related to the wall as wall, but where the 
onus is on the alermess of the spectator to 
notice this. 

When discussing the trecento he dis- 
tinguishes between depictions which we 
relate to the real wall surface and those 
which we do not. The latter, he says, are 
like visions which we do not connect with 
their material context, and the former he 
divides into two groups, those which we 
regard as hung in front of the wall, like 
tapestries, and those which we regard as 
vistas seen through a break in the wall. He 
regards the main narrative scenes of the 
Arena Chapel as of the vision type in 
contrast, for instance, to some scenes of 
Barna da Siena’s cycle in the Collegiata at 
San Gimignano, where there is a case of 
two scenes, clearly continuous, but divided. 
by a decorative framing and so seeming to 
run behind the wall surface. But it is surely 
a characteristic device of the Arena Chapel 
to have figures cut off, and so apparently 
overlapped, by the border (e.g. Marriage 
at Cana and Betrayal), and there are even 
suggestions of continuity between scenes 
(e.g. Lamentation and Resurrection), and to 
these may be added numerous devices 
which relate the architectural settings of 
scenes to the borders. 
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Sandstrém has isolated and discussed one 
aspect of Renaissance illusionism in mural 
painting with great skill. Where his 
analyses are problematic they are so partly 
because he has not distinguished slightly 
different variants of the illusionistic trick, 
and partly because he has underestimated 
our acumen and flexibility ın reading 
images. Following upon the publication 
of Miss Eve Borsook’s invaluable Mural 
Painters of Tuscany his book makes a sub- 
stantial contribution to our understanding 
of the visual excitement with which 
Renaissance artists sought to engage their 
patrons and public. 

MICHAEL PODRO 
Camberwell School of Arts and Crafts 


The Economics of Taste. Vol. 11. The Rise 
and Fall of Objets d'Art Prices since 1750. 
By GERALD REITLINGER. 1963. Barrie & 
Rockliff. pp. xvi+ 708. 90s. 


Tuas 1s the second volume of an interesting 
and valuable work. The first volume dealt 
with picture prices and described their 
fluctuations over the past two hundred 
- years, The author seemed to avoid making 
the obvious comments on the correspond- 


ing fluctuations in taste and social manners, 
but he gave hints enough for any reader to 
make his own inferences. The result was 2 
book essential not only for the art dealer 
but also for the art historian, if not for the 
sociologist. 

In the present volume the author applies 
the same treatment to objets d'art. This time 
he writes more for the expert. For a dozen 
readers interested in the varying fortunes 
of the paintings say of El Greco, Rem- 
brandt, Corot, Turner—and of course the 
Impressionists—only one might take a 
similar interest in medieval illuminated 
manuscripts. Italian Renaissance jewellery, 
Gobelin tapestries, Limoges enamels, Chip- 
pendale furniture, Chinese porcelain, 
Japanese lacquer. But here we have it all, 
in detail and with undoubted accuracy, 
and often with the author’s deft and enter- 
taining touches. We have accounts of the 
great dealers, the great buyers, the great 
exhibitions—and, not least, the occasional 
dispersals of great collections. If anything 
this second volume is even more of a 
revelation of European social and cultural 
history than the first. 

P. P. CHAMBERS 
London School of Economics 
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HERBERT READ 


I1. Adrian Stokes 


As ong who has been writing about pictures since the early thirties of 
the century, I feel I should record the impact at that time of Herbert 
Read’s Art Now and of its later editions, the first of many books by 
which he not only fixed avant-garde art on the map in this then back- 
ward-looking country, but eased writers especially into the torrent of 
contemporary art that would eventually surround us. Still at the centre 
of that flow, he lectures in many countries or judges the entries for 
international exhibitions. Placed on a rock, it would be better to say, 
reflective, just above the flood, as when he first championed Henry 
Moore, Ben Nicholson, Gabo and Barbara Hepworth or, equally, the 
Surrealists, in the early thirties. For his bent here and the faith in con- 
temporary art are determined—it has been the basis of a prodigious 
influence—by poetic vision that appears steady, in the way of his own 
poetry, rather than rabid, in spite of an enlistment of philosophical and 
psychological thinking. 

Should some of these theories turn out to be fugitive, should they 
contain ‘rationalizations’ in the sense of the term as it is used by psycho- 
logists, the central or poetic vision which inspired them, which was 
incorporated, and perhaps could be embodied only thus, would remain. 
Read has constructed a novel case for art as a necessity for human beings. 
He writes in Icon and Idea of art as ‘the primary process of definition’; 
he says that ‘aesthetic activity preceded any coherent intellectual activity’. 
Such phrases help to suggest the long stand that he has made—Education 
through Art is an early example of it—on the necessitous nature of the 
aesthetic process, not as a heightened activity only but as the prime base 
for any degrec of culture. His belief in the value of the aesthetic process 
is far more radical, therefore, than the one even of Ruskin in the 
amelioration accruing only from the best results ethically or religiously 
inspired. It may be that Read’s vision can be propounded also by con- 
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sidering the root compulsion in art as an attempted therapeutic integra- 
tion, as opposed to the denial, of contrary feelings; and if the study of 
the nature of art is a wider, far wider, subject than the cognate subject 
of the beautiful, it may be that many problems projected by the philo- 
sophy of aesthetics cannot be considered very profitably apart from the 
context of this psychology of creativeness. 

Herbert Read is first of all an artist, a poet without dross, innocent of 
utterances that are out-dated soonest, and the author of such works as 
The Innocent Eye, The Green Child. He has made a profound mark as a 
critic of literature. In each activity, in practical, political, spheres no less, 
he has coupled imagination with ceaseless receptiveness, with a patience, 
tolerance and honesty that preclude the manic. 


2. J. P. Hodin 


Ir 1s the very catholicity of his interests which makes it difficult to assess 
the complex nature of Herbert Read’s significance. The universality of 
his achievement and persistent endeavour are reminiscent of the Renais- 
sance concept of the uomo universale, so directly opposed to the modern 
ideal of specialization and the segregation of knowledge into watertight 
compartments. Read is a conscious representative of European thought 
and no English art historian or critic since Pater and Ruskin has been 
hailed on the Continent as so prominent a thinker in the field. 

He has made his impact as a museum man, an adviser on educational 
matters in art, a defender of the rights of the artist in society, as repre- 
sentative of the British Council, as organizer and President of the 
Institute of Contemporary Arts, as founder member and President of 
The British Society of Aesthetics, as speaker at the Eranos meetings in 
Ascona, as poet, essayist and literary critic. And in every facet of his 
manifold activities he has left the mark of his personality indelibly 
impressed. As publisher he has been responsible for introducing the 
works of such writers as C. G. Jung, Martin Buber, Karl Jaspers, Wil- 
helm Worringer, Hugo von Hoffmannsthal, Stefan George, Simone 
Weil and others. It has been well said of him that: “There may be other 
critics of his time his superiors in scientific training or in verbal magic; 
there are not many that are his equals in universality of interest and 
richness of aesthetic feeling.’ 

Read belongs to the generation of Henry Moore, Ben Nicholson, 
Barbara Hepworth, Graham Sutherland, who were fortunate to find in 
him a spokesman of their strivings and ideas. And Read was more 
favoured than Roger Fry or Clive Bell in being born at the right 
moment to become for them what Baudelaire was for the French 
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Romantics, Meier-Graefe for the Impressionists and Post-Impressionists 
in Germany, Max Sauerland for the German Expressionists and Lionello 
Venturi for the generation of the Italian Post-Cubists. 

In aesthetics his advocacy has popularized such notions as that of the 
Icon—the plastic image which precedes the Idea, the sensuous appre- 
hension of man’s consciousness of the nature of reality in art, poetry, 
music, prior to all other forms of intellectual activity—the concept of a 
ptimary aesthetic apprehension of reality in the framework of human 
evolution, and that of an informal subconscious imagery, a ‘gestalt~free 
matrix of forms of a supra-personal quality’ which exist behind the veil 
of consciousness, irrespective of representational significance, and haunt 
the imagination of some of the advanced artists of today. 

I conclude with Read’s own belief that: “The great instrument of 
moral good is the imagination’ and that: ‘In the end Art should so 
dominate our lives that we might say: “There are no longer works of 
art but Art only. For art is then the way of life.” ’ Now in his seventieth 
year Herbert Read can look back on a lifetime spent in the service of 
this belief. 


THE BRITISH SOCIETY OF AESTHETICS 


MemseRs are reminded that their subscriptions fall due on rst August. 
It would be very helpful and would save the Society costs of correspon- 
dence if they could be sent promptly to the Secretary at Bedford 
College, Regents Park, London, N.W.1. 

The lecture programme for 1964/5 will be announced in due course. 


Mars. VDA CARVER 
Mrs. P. VINCENT 
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ARTISTIC AND AESTHETIC VALUES* 


Roman Ingarden 


In TEIS lecture I shall be concerned mainly with the differentiation of 
artistic and aesthetic values. With this in view it will be necessary for me 
to make various other distinctions: first that between the work of art 
and the aesthetic object, and also a distinction between an aesthetically 
valuable quality on the one hand and value and its further determinations 
on the other. These distinctions have been elaborated in my various 
writings on aesthetics and theory of art, beginning with the book Das 
literarische Kunstwerke (1931), but I shall here try to take further than 
before the differentiation between artistic and aesthetic values. - 

_ In contrasting the work of art and the aesthetic object I shall omit for 
the sake of brevity discussion of the manner in which the work of art 
exists, whether as a real object or in some other way. But I will mention 
shortly the question whether a work of art is a physical object having a 
specific form or whether it is rather something which is constructed on 
the basis of a physical object as an entirely new creation brought into 
being by the creative activity of the artist. The essence of this activity 
consists of specific acts of consciousness in an artist, but these invariably 
manifest themselves in certain physical operations directed by the artist’s 
creative will which bring into being or transform a certain physical ob- 
ject—the material—bestowing upon it that form whereby it becomes 
the existential substrate of the work of art itself, for example a work of 
literature or music, a picture, a piece of architecture, etc., and at the same 
time assuring to it relative durability and accessibility to a multiplicity of 
observers. Nevertheless in its structure and properties a work of art 
always extends beyond its material substrate, the real ‘thing’ which 
ontologically supports it, although the properties of the substrate are 
not irrelevant to the properties of the work of art which depends upon 
it. The work of art is the true object to the formation of which the 

* Lecture read to The British Society of Aesthetics, 6th November 1963 (Ed.). 
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$ 
creative acts of the artist are directed, while the fashioning of its existen- 
tial substrate is a subsidiary operation ancillary to the work of art itself 
which is to be brought into being by the artist. 

Every work of art of whatever kind has the distinguishing feature 
that it is not the sort of thing which is completely determined in every 
respect by the primary level varieties of its qualities, in other words it 
contains within itself characteristic lacunae in definition, areas of in- 
determinateness: it is a schematic creation. Furthermore not all its deter- 
minants, components or qualities are in a state of actuality, but some of 
them are potential only. In consequence of this a work of art requires an 
agent existing outside itself, that is an observer, in order—as I express it 
—to render it concrete. Through his co-creative activity in appreciation 
_ the observer sets himself as is commonly said to ‘interpret’ the work or, 
as I prefer to say, to reconstruct it in its effective characteristics, and in 
doing this as it were under the influence of suggestions coming from the 
work itself he fills out its schematic structure, plenishing at least in part 
the areas of indeterminacy and actualizing various elements which are 
as yet only in a state of potentiality. In this way there comes about what 
Ihave called a ‘concretion’ of the work of art. The work of art then, is the 
product of the intentional activities of an artist; the concretion of the work 
is not only the reconstruction thanks to the activity of an observer of 
what was effectively present in the work, but also a completion of the 
work and the actualization of its moments of potentiality. It is thus in a 
way the common product of artist and observer. In the nature of things 
a concretion goes beyond the schematic structure of a work of art, but at 
the same time it is—or at any rate it can be—that for the emergence of 
which th¢ work serves or rather that in which the work achieves its full 
and complete image—or at any rate a more complete image than in any 
likeness which is at variance with the work itself. Empirically a work is 
always manifested to an observer in some concretion. But this does not 
prevent the observer’s trying to apprehend the work in its pure schematic 
structure together with all its characteristic potentialities. But this mode 
of apprehending a work of art demands a special attitude and exertions in 
the observer if he is to withhold himself from all arbitrary completion of 
qualitative indeterminacies while at the same time taking full account of 
the special character of its every moment of potentiality. Such appre- 
hension of a work of art is rather rare and is not realized in the everyday 
‘consumer’s’ attitude in his commerce with works of art. 

As the joint product of artist and observer a concretion will differ to a 
greater or less extent from one instance to another, but the nature and 
extent of the variations depend both on the character of the work (par- 
ticularly the type of art to which it belongs) and on the competence of 
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the observer as also on the empirical nature of his observation and the 
particular conditions in which it takes place. There are two possible 
ways in which a work of art may be perceived. The act of perception 
may occur within the context of the aesthetic attitude in the pursuit of 
aesthetic experience or it may be performed in the service of some extra- 
aesthetic preoccupation such as that of scientific research or a simple 
consumer’s concern, either with the object of obtaining the maximum 
of pleasure from commerce with the work or—as frequently happens in 
the reading of literature—with the object of informing oneself about the 
vicissitudes of the characters depicted in the work or-some other matter 
of extra-literary fact about which a reader can obtain information on the 
basis of the work of art (as for example by reading Homer classical 
scholars seek to inform themselves about the life of the ancient Greeks, 
their customs, dress, etc.). 

Within the context of both attitudes either of two perceptive aims 
may predominate. Either the observer will seek in commerce with the 
work to realize the concretion most authentic to it or this will not be a 
matter of particular concern or he may even seck to give free rein to 
phantasy and up to a point to concretize the work in accordance with 
personal whim (for example a stage manager). If a concretion occurs. 
within the aesthetic attitude, there emerges what I call an aesthetic object. 
This object will resemble or be congenial to what was present to the 
mind of the artist when creating the work if the concretion is carried 
through with the endeavour to conform to the effective characteristics’ 
of the work and to respect the indications it gives as to the limits of per- 
mitted fulfilment. But even if he tries to remain true to the work itself, 
the aesthetic object actually produced by the observer often differs in 
many details of articulation from what is permitted or—if one may use 
the term—demanded by the work itself. Because of this the basic 
character of the whole is changed or at the least a mass of details will. 
conflict in different reconstructions of the same work of art—which is 
one source of quarrels and controversy. To every work of art there per- 
tains a limited number of possible aesthetic objects—possible in various 
senses: In the broad sense we are concerned with concretions which are 
achieved genuinely within the context of an aesthetic attitude taken up 
by the observer but without consideration whether the effective recon- 
struction is faithful to the work of art or whether the plenishing and 
actualization of its moments of potentiality accord with its effective 
aspects, or to some extent deviate from it. In the narrower sense we speak 
of possible aesthetic objects only where both the concretions of a given 
work involve faithful reconstructions of it and also the plenishing of the 
work and the actualization of its moments of potentiality lie within the 
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boundaries indicated by its effective qualities. These concretions may 
still differ among themselves in various respects because a work of art 
always admits of diverse ways in which its areas of indeterminacy may 
be filled out and completed: some of these plenishings harmonize better 
and some worse with the fully articulated moments of the work and 
with the rest of the implementations of its indeterminacies. 

The effective emergence of the ‘possible’ concretions of a work of art 
—in either of the above senses of the word—obviously depends not only 
on the work itself but also on the presence of competent observers and 
on its being apprehended by them in one way rather than another. This 
in turn depends on various historical conditions. Hence any work of art 
(and this operates differently for the different arts) passes through various 
periods of brilliance, that is periods in which it attracts frequent and 
correct aesthetic concretions, and other periods when its attractiveness is 
weakened or even disappears if it is no longer ‘legible’ to its public. Or 
again it may meet with observers who have a completely different 
manner of emotional reaction, who have become insensitive to certain 
values of the work or frankly hostile to them, and who therefore are un- 
qualified to produce the sort of concretion in which these values shine 
forth and act upon the observer. When this happens a work of art is not 
only unreadable but as it were dumb. 

The alternate periods of brilliance and obscurity and the variations in 
the number of potential observers which are bound up with them—the 
fact that at different times one and the same work of art appears in 
differently moded concretions and that it changes as it were its features 
and lineaments, loses its power of acting upon observers and is able only 
imperfectly to display its potential values—all this explains why the 
theory of the relativity and subjectivity of aesthetic and artistic values 
is so popular and seems so plausible. The sense of the words ‘subjective’ 
- and ‘relative’ in this context depends on the nature of the philosophic 
background against which they are intended to be understood. I cannot 
go more closely into this matter here but in connection with the 
question whether or in what sense the theory may be entertained I would 
like to suggest certain preliminary considerations. The first step is the 
distinction between a work of art and an aesthetic object and the next is 
the differentiation of artistically valuable from aesthetically valuable 
qualities. Without these distinctions it is impossible to reach agreement 
about the subjectivity or relativity of aesthetic (or artistic) values. 

There exists, however, a sense of ‘subjective —usually not formulated 
precisely—in which the theory of the subjectivity of aesthetic (or 
artistic) values ought to be rejected outright, despite its popularity. This 
is the view that the value of a work of art (or an aesthetic object, which is 
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usually confused with it) is nothing else but pleasure (or in the case of 
negative value disagreeableness) understood as a specific psychical state 
or experience, lived through by an observer in contact with a given 
work of art. The greater the pleasure he obtains the greater the value 
the observer attributes to the work of art. In truth, however, on this 
theory the work of art possesses no value. The observer indeed announces 
his pleasure by ‘valuing’ the work of art, but strictly speaking he is 
valuing his own pleasure: his pleasure is valuable to him and this he un- 
critically transfers to the work of art which arouses his pleasure. But the 
same work evokes different pleasures in different subjects or perhaps 
none at all and even in one and the same subject it may evoke different 
pleasure at different times. Hence the so-called value of the work of art 
would be not merely subjective but relative to the observer and his states. 
The relativity of the value of a work of art so understood is a simple 
consequence of its subjectivity in the foregoing sense. 

He who would embrace the theory so elucidated has in his support the 
obvious fact that some works of art cause us pleasure, a pleasure which 
may vary with the circumstances, and others either do not evoke pleasure 
or may even cause displeasure of one sort or another. This fact, banal as 
it is, admits of no doubt—as also the other fact that in general people 
prize their pleasures and shun what is disagreeable. Acknowledging this 
fact we would only complain at the failure to recognize the kind of 
pleasure which is imparted to us by works of art and how its varieties arc 
related to the varieties of valuc inherent in the work of art. By recogni- 
zing that these pleasures have a special character of their own and exist 
in a different manner from the pleasures deriving from a good meal or 
fresh air or a good bath we should carry our affair a little forward 
although it would contribute nothing to the question whether or how 
values inhere in works of art themselves. For it seems certain that these 
pleasures, being either actual states of mind or qualities of mental states | 
and experiences, are not included in the work of art or tied to it. But if 
these pleasures constituted the sole value which is manifested in our 
commerce with works of art, it would not be possible to attribute value 
to the work itself. For the pleasure remains entirely outside the work of 
art. The work is something which transcends the sphere of our ex- 
periences and their contents, it is something completely transcendent in 
relation to ourselves. And the same can be said of the aesthetic objects 
constructed on its basis. It is precisely in the sphere of the work of art and 
its concretions, a sphere beyond that of our experiences and their con- 
tent, that we must look to see whether it is or is not possible to find 
something which can be recognized as specifically and truly valuable. 

Neither can this value be found in the work of art itself (or in its 
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aesthetic concretion) so long as it is conceived as a kind of reflection of 
the instrumental value attributed to the work on account of the several . 
pleasures which we experience in contact with it, or if the work of art is 
treated as a tool for evoking this or that sensation of delight. The ex- 
periencing of such pleasures is of course often the occasion for their 
appearing to the experient as a delusive mirage of value in the work of 
art. It is especially with naive people who lacking education in the arts 
are particularly susceptible to their emotional influences that this kind 
of delusion arises and for this reason those of little experience are inclined 
to be carried away by enthusiasm for works of art which lack genuine 
value. The emergence of such mirages of value is not identical with 
genuine worth whether artistic or aesthetic and cannot provide an argu- 
ment that value depends solely on this type of reflected pleasures and is 
therefore subjective or relative. The value of a work of art is not to be 
sought in such qualities but can be expected to be found only in some 
self-subsistent characteristic. 

As regards the instrumental values of works of art as tools for arousing 
pleasures and delights in those who observe them, this kind of value can 
be attributed but only in a derivative sense as a consequence of the fact 
that states of pleasure are themselves valuable for the subject, not in the 
sense that the work of art is itself endowed with some attribute and 
strictly speaking without regard to the attributes it has. This derivative 
type of value is usually ascribed to tools in almost complete disregard for 
the nature and structure of the object they are used to produce. If the 
consumer is subjected to an emotionally pleasant influence from a certain 
work, this is enough for him to attribute to the source of his delight the 
instrumental value of a tool causing that delight. This instrumental 
value is obviously relational: by virtue of its determination as a value- 
type such value is related on the one hand to the object which serves as 
tool and on the other hand to the effect for which the tool serves. The 
stamp or seal of this value lies wholly in its relation to the quite different, 
non-relational value ascribed to the delight or pleasure. Moreover, the 
value of an instrument is relative in another sense too: it is in its very 
occurrence dependent and mutable, changing its qualitative determina- 
tion according to the nature and the value of whatever the tool serves to 
produce. And finally it is dependent on the observer and the state in 
which he happens to be at a given moment. When an observer ceases to 
react emotionally to it or is no longer sensitive to it as a work of art, so 
far as it is treated as an instrument of enjoyment, it is not valued by him 
either positively or negatively but becomes an object of indifference. 
But the work of art itself undergoes no change in its properties during 
these modifications of subjective mood and response. It remains some- 
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thing finished, complete for itself, through the changing forms of con~ 
tact, unaffected by the multiform appreciations of different observers. 
Yet those values or value qualities which I am here searching for are able 
to manifest themselves to the observer only at the moment when the 
latter achieves some apprehension of the work itself, even though a 
partial and as yet imperfect one, when his commerce with the work 
achieves an unveiling of the intrinsic features of the work (features which 
seldom obtrude themselves at first contact), and when an apprehension. 
of its structure and properties enables him to descry its essential values, 
those which are peculiar to any work, which give witness and in fact are 
the evidence for its claim to be a work of artistic value. The observer 
must of course succeed in achieving this apprehension and appreciative 
commerce: if his skill in perceiving or responding to the work is 
fallacious, neither its properties nor its values will reveal themselves to 
him. But this does not mean that the work is then deprived of value, 
only that the observer is in one way or another inefficient—either through 
a general lack of artistic culture or because he is unequipped or at that 
particular moment unable to appreciate the particular work. 

This is to say, if we are seeking what I want to call the ‘artistic value” 
of a work of art, it must conform to the following requirements: 


1. It is neither a part nor an aspect of any of our empirical experiences or mental 
states during commerce with a work of art and therefore does not belong to the 
category of pleasure or enjoyment. 

2. It is not something attributed to-the work in virtue of being regarded as an 
instrument for arousing this or that form of pleasure. 

3. It reveals itself as a specific characteristic of the work itself. 

4. It exists if and only if the necessary conditions for its existence are present in 
the qualities of the work itself. 

5. It is such a thing that its presence causes the work of art to partake of an 
entirely special form of being distinct from all other cultural products. 


In other words, if any object lacks this thing which I here call artistic 
value, it ceases in consequence to be a work of art. If on the other hand it 
appears in its negative form—as-an imperfection rather than a merit— 
then the work is to some degree abortive, i.e. it can only be counted as a 
work of art at all if some positive values (that is values in the narrower, 
and strictly correct, sense of the word) are manifested in addition to 
negative ones. 

It behooves now to indicate some examples of this kind of value. But 
first I must distinguish between qualities (i.e. determinants of value) 
which are valuable in the artistic or aesthetic or moral sense and a value 
which appears in an object as a necessary consequence of its possessing a 


particular aggregate of valuable qualities in a given category. In other 
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words, value emerges on the foundation of a specific aggregate of 
valuable qualities and it is dependent inter alia on this aggregation both 
for the degree of its value and for its type. Values differ from one 
another only in virtue of having their specific determinants and qualify- 
ing properties. Some of these qualities determine the general type of 
value (i.e. whether it is aesthetic or moral or economic or utilitarian), 
while others determine the specific variety within the general type, as 
for example ‘beauty,’ ‘prettiness’ or ‘ugliness’ within the general range 
of aesthetic values. And to these variants within a general type belongs 
what I have called the ‘degree’ or ‘elevation’ of any value. As will be 
seen, we are confronted with many different distinctions and it is only 
by analysing them and elaborating them in detail that it is possible to 
make any progress in the little studied field of general theory of value. 
The examples to follow will enable readers to grasp what I intend when 
I speak for instance of qualities as opposed to values themselves and their 
closer determinations (or qualities of value). 

For the moment we will simply state. Artistic value—if we are to 
acknowledge its existence at all—is something which arises in the work 
of art itself and has its existential ground in that. Aesthetic value is some- 
thing which manifests itself only in the aesthetic object and as a particular 
moment which determines the character of the whole. The ground of 
aesthetic value consists of a certain aggregation of aesthetically valuable 
qualities, and they in turn rest upon the basis of a certain aggregate of 
properties which render possible their emergence in an object. Both the 
one and the other kind of value assumed the existence of a complete 
work of art (or aesthetic object). It is not important here how the consti- 
tution of both types of object has been arrived at. What is indubitable 
is the fact that for the constitution of an aesthetic object the co-creative 
activity of an observer is necessary and therefore several aesthetic objects 
may emerge on the basis of one and the same work of art and that these 
may differ among themselves in their aesthetic value. But, as has been 
said, this is not an argument in support of the subjectivity of that value. 
This genetic way of considering the whole matter cannot be repudiated 
or disparaged and yet it is not this which is decisive as to the existential 
character of aesthetic values themselves. 

Irrespective of what its origin may be and the part taken by the 
observer in constituting it, the aesthetic object in the moment of being 
constituted is something with which the observer is in direct contact 
however he may apprehend it or respond to it. And for all that this 
object is something standing in relation to the observer and his ex- 
periences, it is at the same time transcendent (a separate self-subsistent 
whole) just as much as is the work of art or any other existentially inde- 
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pendent natural object which exists of its own right. This transcendence 
extends not only to chose properties of a work of art or aesthetic object 
which are neutral in point of value but also to its valuable qualities and 
to the values which are constituted on their basis. 

We will now return to the work of art. We distinguish two aspects, 
aspects which are neutral as regards value and those which are axio- 
logically potent, using the latter term to cover both valuable qualities 
and the values themselves and their particular determinations. 

To the first category belong primarily those attributes which deter- 
mine the type of art-with which we have to do, whether it is a work of 
literature, painting, music, etc. So, for example, a work of literature is a 
construct of multiple strata and has a quasi-temporal structure, since its 
parts follow one another in temporal sequence, and this enables it to 
present events in the time of its presented world. A painting is not quasi- 
temporal in this sense, i.e. its parts do not follow each other in sequence, 
and therefore if a painting is representational it can only present a single 
incident at a particular moment of occurrence. On the other hand, un- 
like a literary work, a painting is characterized by two or three dimen- 
sional extension in visual space. A literary work is first and foremost a 
linguistic construct. Its basic structure comprises a twofold linguistic 
stratification: on the one hand the layer of phonemes and linguistic 
sound-phenomena; on the other hand the meanings of the words and 
sentences, in virtue of which the higher-level units of meaning emerge 
and from them the representational content of the work and the aspects 
in which the subject matter is presented. Although a painting lacks the 
dual stratification of language, it has its own proper means of presenting 
aspects of objects and through the objects presented and the manner of 
their representation may be constructed higher-level elements such as 
situation or narrative. All the features which belong in a painting to the 
representation of the actual world are absent to non-figurative painting; 
and still another situation with regard to the axiologically indifferent 
features of a work of art arises in connection with music or architecture. 

Besides these axiologically neutral features which determine the basic 
type of a work of art, there occur in all types of art other axiologically 
neutral features which together combine to constitute an artistic ‘indi- 
vidual’ in its absolute uniqueness. Thus in a literary work there are com- 
pletely determinate sentences arranged in a definite order possessing an 
established sense and precise syntactical formation. These are composed 
of words which possess a fixed sound and which belong to a given 
language and are chosen out of the vocabulary of that language in such 
a way as to create an individual linguistic style peculiar to the author or 
even to the particular work. There are many other axiologically neutral 
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properties, all of which together with the general features which deter- 
mine its type form what I shall call the axiologically neutral skeleton of 
the work, without which the work would not exist as just this unique 
work of art and no other. It is clear, however, that this skeleton does not 
constitute the whole work of art and that irrespective of whether we are 
concerned with it in its purely schematic form or with one of its con- 
cretions. Despite their axiological neutrality the features which belong 
to the skeleton of a work are not without bearing for a whole range of 
axiologically significant features. On the contrary, so long as the skeleton 
is appropriately endowed, its properties lead to the emergence of en- 
tirely new features which belong just as intimately to the work of art 
but differ in that they are axiologically significant, artistically valuable 
qualities which emerge in this or that aggregation and endow the work 
with various artistic values. They are basically of two kinds: there are 
those which are allied to the excellences or defects of ‘artistic craftsman- 
ship’—that is virtues of artistic technique—and next there are various 
sorts of competence possessed by a work of art in virtue of its having 
certain properties and components and not others. We will first give 
examples. 

In literary work the individual sentences may be simple or complex, 
their structure may be paratactic or hypotactic. Such features are in 
themselves axiologically neutral and belong to the axiologically neutral 
skeleton of the work. Similarly when we find in one work a prepon- 
derance of nouns and in another of verbs, or a preponderance of 
general, abstract names in one while another is so constructed that 
even intricate concepts are expressed through names of particular 
things. We do not attach value to such features in themselves. But if we 
say of a sentence (irrespective of whether it is simple or compound) that 
it is clear and transparent in structure while another is intricate in a sense 
which precludes clarity, or if we say that it is obscure or incompre- 
hensible, we are in such case indicating characteristic features of the 
sentences which are not artistically indifferent. They are, or at any rate 
they may be, valuable and particularly so if their occurrence is no longer 
sporadic or if a casual occurrence is not justified by the manner in which 
the sentence is used or the situation in which it occurs, When obscure 
sentences become a mass phenomenon which cannot be explained by the 
necessity of using such sentences in order to express certain objective 
situations or to evoke a certain artistic effect (by which we mean some- 
thing not indifferent as regards aesthetic value), then we are alleging, 
whether for the work as a whole or for certain parts of it, characteristics 
which carry positive or negative significance for its artistic value. There 
may, of course, be various sources for the obscurity of particular sen- 
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tences or of a text, but with the exception of one case which will be 
mentioned later unclarity, obscurity, unintelligibility are a defect in a 
given sentence or work while lucidity, clarity of expression and pre- 
cision of construction are a virtue. These properties of linguistic com- 
‘ponents then become value qualities characterizing the literary work 
itself. (It might be objected that this is not a matter of artistic value but 
simply a value of a general natural kind which appears when the work is 
“not purely an artistic creation but, for example, has a scientific aim as 
well. But all we are concerned with at the moment is the fact that it is an 
emergent feature of the work positively or negatively significant in re- 
gard to value.) In the field of literary art this lucidity (or its opposite), 
occurring along with other similar value qualities, may acquire a special 
character, a special role in the structured organic whole which is the 
work of art, and harmonizing with other artistic value qualities it may 
induce the emergence of new features of value either in the work of art 
or in its concretions. Indeed, the above-mentioned features of sentences 
or of the language generally may entail some properties of the presented 
world in a given work. If the language is unclear, ambiguous, difficult 
, to understand, then the presented objects take on a characteristic im- 
precision. Both particular details and the relations between them become 
blurred in their outlines; one might say that their constitution becomes 
incompletely articulated, disorganized, and does not give a clear im- 
pression of the thing presented. 

Obscurity, imprecision, partial or complete unintelligibility, and the 
like, are not only blemishes in themselves but are signs of bad workman- 
ship, defects of literary technique, betraying inadequate mastery of 
language or ineptitude in its employment. Such shortcomings in the 
creative powers of an author bring in their train blemishes in the work 
which is the fruit ofhis activity and these blemishes in their turn consti- 
tute a negative value in the work of art. 

Of course the above negative value-characteristics of sentences or 
-whole sentence-aggregates may on occasion be introduced into a 
literary work of set purpose by the author. But when this is done the 
purpose must be apparent from the work itself. Vagueness in the mean- 
ing of a sentence may be utilized for some artistic effect; or the feature 
of a badly constructed and defective sentence may form part of the 
presented material of the work, being spoken or written by one of the 
characters in it. In this way an author could represent the incompetence 
of an inexperienced writer whose vicissitudes form the theme of his 
book. In these circumstances obscurity is not a defect of the work itself 
but a feature of one of the objects represented in the work, a feature 
which is directly shown instead of being indirectly described. Obscurity 
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in a sentence or some larger section of a work may be intentional, lastly, 
for the sake of contrast in order that the contrary virtues of the remainder 
may be enhanced to greater prominence the more vaguely, clumsily or 
otherwise defectively those parts are constructed which function merely 
to serve as contrast. In such case defectiveness is merely a means of re- 
inforcing merits which otherwise might not strike us. Intentional faulti- 
ness which fulfils a special function within the work as a whole is not 
evidence of any lack of literary skill in a writer and is not a technical 
fault in the work itself. On the contrary, it is a sign of technical skill; it is 
as it were a simulation of unskilfulness whose purpose is the better to 
display technical proficiency and craftsmanship in the art product. 

By analogy certain regional features of composition of a work, 
whether literature, music or painting, are in themselves axiologically 
neutral properties of the organic structural whole and can be indicated by 
a purely objective analysis of the work. For example such and such a 
disposition of the parts whether serially or in spatial order, a particular 
way of arranging the elements of one part of a whole so as to contrast 
with the freer or looser dissemination of elements in other parts of the 
same work—are structural features in themselves neutral as regards value. 
One may affirm their presence in a work quite objectively without any 
implied judgement of value. But these structural properties again, in 
themselves neutral in respect of value, may entail other properties which 
do have a positive or negative value significance. For example a too 
harmonious arrangement of details or parts may reveal itself as an excess 
of pedantry, over-much solicitude for creating the impression of orderli- 
ness which becomes obtrusive in its uniformity, a certain affectation in 
ascribing a predominant role to compositional qualities as if correctness 
of composition were sufficient of itself to determine the final value of a 
work of art. A certain type of perfection in composition when it goes 
along with perceptible defects of another kind, thatis of content, becomes 
a source of monotony, tediousness and so on. Compositional irregularity 
which serves no obviously intended artistic purpose in the work is a 
plain defect, upsetting the balance of forces within the whole. Again it 
may be evidence of inexperience in the author, a technical shortcoming in 
the work, which has negative value as such irrespective of what negative 
value qualities it entails. On the other hand it may happen that in a par- 
ticular work disorder in the composition may be seen on the basis of the 
other qualities of the work to be intentional and to fulfil definite func- 
tions within the whole. It does not cease thereby to be disorder but its 
role as a factor of disvalue may nevertheless ultimately conduce to the 
emergence of a moment of positive value in the organic whole. It may, 
but it need not. For the fact that a certain irregularity of composition 
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was intended does not of itself guarantee that the intention was correct 
or that it was successfully realized so that in the final outcome it gave rise 
to some positive value in the structure of the whole. For example the 
narration of the fortunes of the characters in a novel may not accord with 
the temporal sequence of the events—a well known and frequently used 
technique of novelists. One may doubt, however, whether this device as 
used for example by Aldous Huxley really conduces to the intended 
artistically valuable effect. In this connection, in order to discover 
whether a certain aspect of a work has positive or negative value it is not 
enough to examine the value characteristics of that aspect in isolation; it is 
necessary to extend one’s survey to the whole work, since various quali- 
ties of this kind may, and sometimes must, exercise a mutual influence on 
each other in regard to their value characteristics and it is only in the 
whole organic unity of the work (where both its neutral and its value- 
significant features are taken into account) that their final form is re- 
vealed. This is in agreement with the earlier statement that the real func- 
tion of artistically valuable moments is revealed only on the basis of an 
appreciation of the work, which is not possible so long as we confine our- 
selves to the enjoyment of these or the other empirical pleasures mediated 
by it. 

To give one more example of an artistic value quality I will refer to 
features of certain of Rodin’s sculptures in marble. What strikes us in 
them is the extraordinary precision and at the same time the softness in 
the working of the surfaces, reproducing the softness of a woman’s body 
represented by the statue. This method of working the surface of the 
marble plays here an essential role in the function of representing an 
object—a woman’s body—different in character from the material 
from which the sculpture is formed in such a way that the observer is to 
some extent put under the impression that he is in visual contact not with 
marble but with human flesh. This is an artistic function, and its virtue 
consists in the skilful representation of an object whose qualities are 
basically unlike the material of the sculpture. But this skill is not the only 
merit here, not the only artistic value in the work. The perfection which 
consists in technical mastery displayed in the shaping of the surface of the 
stone may also contribute something of artistic value to a work, some- 
thing detectable in the work itself and not to be identified with any sub- 
jective experience or psychological state of admiration or pleasure. 
Indeed admiration presupposes that we have successfully apprehended 
the feature of which I am speaking in the work itself and is something 
separate superadded to what is visibly present in the work. 

One could multiply examples of artistic values and disvalues at will. 
One might speak for instance of the unsuitably chosen material of some 
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works of art—e.g. the neo-Gothic university buildings at Chicago made 
of concrete instead of stone—or we might contrast ‘noble’ baroque with 
one which is cheap and tawdry, overloaded with ornament. But I believe 
that the examples I have already given will be sufficient to indicate what 
I have in mind when I speak of artistically valuable qualities in a work of 
art, though it would be less easy to convey a correct notion of qualities 
of this kind or that of the artistic value quality whose notion emerges on 
their basis as their final resultant. I will therefore now proceed to give in 
contrast some examples of aesthetic value qualities, positive and negative, 
leading on to the exemplification and determination of aesthetic value 
and its potential varieties. 

A very great variety of aesthetically valuable qualities is exhibited in 
constituted aesthetic objects. All of them are characterized by being 
something given directly to perception, or if one prefers the expression 
they are directly presented phenomena not something indirectly de- 
ducible from other data or something whose existence can only be in- 
ferred on the basis of the apprehension of the whole work. They are 
concretely present to experience. In order that aesthetically valuable 
qualities may be constituted, an aesthetic experience must be achieved 
since it is only in this kind of experience that these qualities come to 
realization. (The difficulty of distinguishing them from artistically 
valuable qualities may lie partly in the fact that it does not seem im- 
possible that some of the properties which we have treated as artistically 
valuable qualities may also enter into experience—as valuable—within 
the context of a given aesthetic object. In such cases do we have to do 
with artistically valuable or aesthetically valuable qualities? But to avoid 
complicating the matter in advance I will proceed to give a certain 
number of examples.) 

There first come to mind various emotional qualities such as those 
suggested by the expressions ‘sad,’ ‘threatening,’ ‘serene,’ ‘festive,’ ‘sub- 
lime,’ ‘pathetic,’ ‘dramatic,’ ‘tragic,’ etc. But there also, such qualities as 
in contrast with the foregoing, one might call intellectual, as for example 
‘witty,’ ‘clever,’ ‘acute, ‘interesting,’ ‘profound,’ ‘boring,’ ‘dull,’ ‘trite,’ 
‘pedestrian’ and so on. There are also aspects of a formal character, such 
as uniformity and variety, harmony and disharmony, awkwardness, 
compactness, coherence, expressiveness, dynamism, and so on. Another 
class are ‘artificial,’ ‘affected,’ ‘natural,’ ‘simple and unaffected,’ ‘exag- 
gerated,” ‘genuine,’ ‘false,’ ‘insincere,’ ‘lacking in integrity,’ and so on. 

We may distinguish these qualities into two main types: (1) those 
which are aesthetically valuable in a positive or negative sense both in 
themselves (when they emerge in an aesthetic object) and also when they 
are associated with other qualities of this class; (2) qualities which are in 
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themselves neutral as regards aesthetic value but which acquire an 
aesthetic value when they are exhibited in association with other 
aesthetically valuable qualities. We call the first type unconditionally 
valuable and the second conditionally valuable (aesthetically), although 
even the former are not entirely independent of the context in which 
they are manifested, To the class of conditional aesthetic values belong at 
least some of the emotional qualities. If someone is sad in everyday life 
on account of some grievous loss, this sadness which imposes itself on his 
ordinary life-experience is aesthetically neutral. But the character of 
sadness which arises for example in the music of Chopin, a sadness be it 
noted which is uniquely produced by musical means, is in a given work 
{that is in a particular performance and audition, i.e. an aesthetic con- 
cretion) indubitably a feature relevant to aesthetic value, an element in 
the complete set of determinant qualities of a given work (e.g. Etude Op. 
25, No. 7). Similarly the dramatic tension of some quotidian human con- 
flict may be entirely devoid of aesthetic value, but in the Revolutionary 
Study (Op. 10, No. 12) such dramatic tension is an aesthetically valuable 
feature. On the other hand the qualities which we name by such words 
as ‘solemn,’ ‘profound,’ ‘tedious,’ or ‘banal, belong to the category of - 
unconditionally aesthetically valuable qualities. Why it is that approxi- 
mately the same emotional quality at one time has an aesthetic value and 
another time has none, constitutes a vast theme in itself connected on the 
one hand with the unique function of the aesthetic experience by which 
the aesthetic object is brought into being and on the other hand with a 
peculiar modification which characterizes the mode of existence of the 
content of an aesthetic object—matters which I have tried to elucidate 
elsewhere* but which are too complex to deal with here. 

The question which aesthetically valuable qualities can co-exist in a 
single aesthetic object in such a way as not to diminish but strengthen 
their own valuableness while leading to other higher-level qualities 
which are themselves aesthetic value determinants; which qualities are 
mutually exclusive or bring about a diminution or conflict of qualities; 
which finally exert a mutual attenuation in respect of aesthetic value— 
these are matters whose theoretical analysis has barely been begun. Their 
investigation must begin with analysis designed to clarify this or that 
particular aesthetically valuable quality by bringing about their in- 
tuitive elucidation, more particularly as the names we generally use to 
refer to them are for the most part ambiguous and too vague. This kind 
of research is likely to succeed only when we make constant use of con- 


* Cp. Das literarische Kunstwerk, § 25 and O poznawaniu dziala literackiego (Concerning the 
cognition of a lit work), § 24: also in English ‘Aesthetic Experience and Aesthetic 
Object,’ Journal of Philosophical and Phenomenological Research, vol, XXI, No. 3, 1961. 
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crete examples of works of art, or their corresponding aesthetic objects, 
where we have reached agreement that a specific quality is manifested 
in them and are at the same time in a position to point to some allied 
qualities which are exhibited in combination with different sets of 
associated qualities so that we can directly grasp the way in which par- 
ticular qualities are modified in accordance with their context. There is 
no doubt that the practical study of possible (and necessary) relations 
among aesthetically valuable qualities has existed for a very long time in 
art. Every truly creative artist, musician, poet, painter, etc., in creating 
new works carries out certain experiments in this field. In composing 
his work the artist as it were sees ahead by creative intuition into possible 
complexes of aesthetically valuable qualities and how they will conduce 
to the emergence of an over-all aesthetic value in the work as a whole. 
At the same time he tries to find the technical means to realize a particular 
complex by his choice of those aesthetically neutral qualities (colours, 
sounds, shapes, etc.) which by forming the skeleton of a work create the 
objective conditions (i.e. those on the side of the work of art) necessary 
for the realization of the subjective conditions, that is the existence of a 
suitable observer and the achievement of an aesthetic experience, with- 
out which neither these neutral qualities could be exhibited nor the 
aesthetically valuable qualities which together cause the emergence of a 
particular complex of qualities and the constitution of a corresponding 
aesthetic value determined by this whole complex substrate. 

It will be apparent from what has been said that aesthetic value, made 
concrete on the basis of a given work of art, is nothing else but a particular 
quality determination marked by a selection of interacting aesthetically 
valuable qualities which manifest themselves on the basis of the neutral 


skeleton of a work of art reconstructed by a competent observer. 
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To tHE devotee of ordinary-language metaphysics, if his ordinary 
language is English, the aesthetic categories present extraordinary diffi- 
culties, Such is the established power of the Anglo-Saxon religion of 
inarticulacy: such are the complex and opaque veils with which the 
aesthetic language-dance wreathes them about, that rarely, rarely do the 
big words appear in paradigm-case nudity. ‘Beauty’ perhaps is not so 
elusive. Some things there are to which this concept must apply if it is 
to be a concept of beauty at all. The class of beautiful things must, for 
example, include among its members the deft late cut between the slips; 
and the sweet smooth cast whereby the fly is brought to float gently on 
to the dancing surface at the end of the thirty-foot line. But the case of 
the sublime is hopeless. There is as good as no primary use of this con- 
cept at all. The only use a self-respectingly inarticulate Angle or Saxon 
can allow himself is one safely beyond the serious pale, where his (gentle, 
Anglo-Saxon) humour leads him to speak of sublime, say, innocence, 
or ignorance, or impudence, or unself-consciousness of one sort or 
another. Yet there is, I think, a primary unironic concept brooding away 
inside the veils of our reluctance to mention it. It is a concept, or perhaps 
only a vague ideal, which seems to me to animate much of F. R, Leavis’s 
demands of poetry, for example.’ As such, it manages to make itself felt 
still as what Longinus took it to be, incomparably the highest excellence 
in literature; an excellence clearly felt where it occurs though far from 
clearly understood. As such, since Leavis eschews generalities except of 
the safely top-level ‘life-enhancement’ kind, I turn to Longinus for 
enlightenment. 

To be sublime, Longinus says at once, is to have that consummate 
excellence and distinction in the expression of thought (if this may be 
accepted as a translation for logos) by which the greatest poets and 
historians clothe their own works, no less than their heroes’ deeds, with 
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immortality. But to be immortal one must first be alive. How can a piece 
of writing be alive? I think Longinus’s answer is, and I am sure it ought 
to be: not through being an utterance of a sublime mind (sublime minds, 
alas, die like the rest of us); not through being the description of a 
sublime object (descriptions, alas, rarely measure up to their objects); 
but through achieving a special kind of expressive effect. The character- 
istic effect of sublime writing is that it does not convince or persuade or 
entertain us; it transports us into that state of mind in which the words 
we read convey not merely an isolated belief, request, exhortation, . . 
but a total experience. Of course, transportation by literature is not only 
achieved by the sublime. To a railway enthusiast, we are told, Bradshaw’s 
tables offer transports. But his reader has to contribute an extraordinary 
degree of spontaneous special interest and extravagant flights of fancy 
to fill out the total state of mind needed if Bradshaw is to work so 
powerfully on him. To us poor average creatures the tables are a mystery 
indeed but an untransporting one. The sublime, by contrast, forces its 
interests and state of mind upon us. We are not presented with a des- 
cription or report of a situation for our consideration and perhaps, if we 
are convinced, our piecemeal belief. We are not presented with an 
account of an action or an attitude for our consideration and perhaps, if 
we are persuaded, our admiration or condemnation. Our whole con- 
sidering and admiring or condemnatory mind is captured, our imagin- 
tion taken possession of, by the words we read or hear; they work in 
our mind as our own; as words we utter with a whole mind behind 
them, enforcing a shift of conception and value through a wide area 
of our own mental habits. We are not only with it, we are in what we 
read as we are in our own sincere utterances. 

It must hastily be added, not to make an exaggerated claim, that this 
effect too is largely dependent on our reading in a generally receptive 
spirit, and with the general background of experience and acquaintance 
with his language and perhaps idiom that any writer presupposes in his 
readers. But the sublime is independent, as Bradshaw is not, of the 
reader’s having any special personal interest in the topics with which it 
deals. It deals, however, with topics of such universal and central 
interest in human life that we are all deeply interested in them. 

The suppression of critical detachment in the reader or audience 
which is here ascribed to the sublime can at most be preserved through 
a single work for the duration of its reading or viewing (it might perhaps 
be characteristic of great drama, Brecht not excepted, that it creates a 
sustained total experience in depth of this kind which maintains its 
identity and separateness from the audience’s general experience of the 
world throughout the duration of the work). In any case the sublime 
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effect as here expounded is plainly a virtue of particular passages or 
particular works and not an overall quality of style, like adherence to 
an exalted vocabulary or the deployment of a profusion of exotic im~ 
agery. Characteristically the sublime breaks out from the general tenor 
of whatever style of writing is being used: ‘like a thunderbolt it carries 
all before it and reveals the writer’s full power in a flash’. (Ch. 1.)* It has 
indeed the effect of a mental lightning flash—the effect of a momentary 
but complete illumination capable of indefinite and rewarding recall 
and reflection, a living treasure of the mind. 

This sense of illumination is important. Most of us have the power 
and many of us the constant disposition to transport ourselves into 
imaginary situations, or into other people’s shoes, which we think 
would fit us better or worse than our own. But to effect this ourselves, 
of our own interest, by our own imaginative powers autonomously 
used, and retaining our sense of personal identity perhaps with the 
added emphasis given by free scope for self-expression, in the ‘If I were 
Hadrian VIL...” ‘If I were Sir Alec...’ frame of mind: this is a very 
different matter from the transportation achieved by the sublime poet. 
The poet must induce a much greater shift of attitudes, in unknown 
readers of no special disposition or interests. He must not reinforce but 
dissolve his reader’s sense of personal identity and the habitual interests, 
modes of expression, conception and valuation which go to make it up, 
by imposing a new pattern on these in active depth. He must make his 
reader's autonomous powers of thought and feeling work on new 
principles so as to give his words their appropriate mental background 
of beliefs and values; and he has to do this just by presenting the words 
themselves; or in one famous instance just by outlining with words a 
silence. Even if this effect is only temporary and is dependent upon his 
reader's general willingness to read appreciatively, its achievement is 
surely proof of consummate skill. But, as Longinus insists, it is not a 
matter of skill only, nor is the transportation effect a sufficient condition, 
though it is a necessary condition, of sublime writing. Transportation 
may be effected by a sensuous assault on our general response to rhythm. 
This is an allied power of music and to a lesser degree of word-music 
as well known to the ancients of Athens as to the youth of Liverpool 
(the Beatles are heirs to an immortal tradition). Transportation of this 
kind is often, perhaps always, a contributory factor in the sublime, but 
is not in itself sublime. The sublime has to capture us not by its brute 
impact on our rhythmic senses, nor yet by our independent predilection 
for the experiences with which it is concerned, but by the grand scale 
and the vivid sense of the conception it presents. The sublime is essenti- 
ally a vivid and vigorous expression of some cosmic imaginative con- 
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ception or of some powerful and intense emotion. The emphasis is on 
the power of the expression rather than on what is expressed so power- 
fully. ‘Power’ here is to be understood in the sense in which a mathe- 
matical formula as well as the Mersey Sound may be powerful. It is 
clear (if anachronistic) that Longinus drew the Croce-Collingwood line 
between expressing an emotion and merely venting it or stimulating it. 
The sublime must be attained by working through the understanding, 
by presenting a new live expression to be understood conceptually. 
The command of such expressions is a natural gift, not a technical skill 
that can be learnt, though skill and experience are necessary to control 
its exercise so that it results in the significant sublime and not in exotic 
nonsense. 

A transporting passage, then, is only sublime if it effects a sense of 
significance, of sudden illumination; but a grand conception equally is 
only sublime if it has the capacity to move us, transport us. This moving 
quality of course need not be of the ordinary emotional kind; i.e. it 
need not depend on the expression of those familiar universal trouble- 
makers love, rage, scorn, ambition and the like. And the sublime ex- 
pression of these, as we see from Longinus’s analysis of the Sappho ode 
which he takes as an example of this form of the sublime, depends 
primarily on the imaginatively powerful, definite conception of the 
experienced reality of the emotion, of the modulation of awareness of 
the world that this brings, and only derivatively on the rhythmic, ono- 
matopoeic or generally non-conceptual emotive reinforcements with 
which this is underlined. Hence though Longinus lists five ‘sources’ of 
the sublime, he himself relegates three of these to contributory status, 
concerned with the rhetorical and stylistic devices with which concep- 
tions derived from the other two sources may be expressed more 
economically and forcefully; and his two main sources, the power of 
grand conception and the power of strong emotion, reduce to a single 
power to produce vivid expressions of new total experiences of the 
world or of life. What constitutes the special vividness of such expres- 
sions? Consider the general concept of suicide, and the particular 
conception of it expressed in the “To be or not to be’ soliloquy. The 
soliloquy can hardly be read without a sense of wonderfully increased 
and deepened understanding of the meaning of suicide, and of life as it 
appears from a suicidal attitude, growing within the reader. This sense 
of increased mastery through increased understanding enriched by total 
shifts of perspective in our dealings with life at large is central to 
Longinus’s conception of the sublime itself, and brings his treatment 
of the notion surprisingly close to Kant’s. Although Longinus is not 
very explicit in his general characterization of conceptions suitable for 
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sublime expression, his many examples can be made to tie in to an 
extraordinary degree with Kant’s treatment of the notion. Even Longi- 
nus’s two main sources of the sublime can perhaps be seen to foreshadow 
Kant’s division of the sublime into the mathematical sublime dependent 
on our power to conceive of the infinite as a whole as incomparably 
greater than any extendable process of measurement could encompass 
(the power of grand conceptions), and the dynamical sublime dependent 
on our power to remain spiritually unmoved in resolution by the over- 
whelming physical forces of nature (the power of intense and not 
‘lowly’ emotion). This degree of community of thought can also be 
seen in the similarity between what Longinus says about sublime 
expressions of grand conceptions and what Kant says about the ‘aesthe- 
tical ideas’ which it is the function of the genius in fine arts to create. 
There is indeed a strong Kantian ring about many of Longinus’s re- 
marks—a ring which is notably absent from the crude empiricist Burke’s 
treatment of a notion going under the same name. Consider the follow- 
ing passage from Longinus’s Chapter XXXV: 


Nature judged man to be no lowly or ignoble creature when she brought us into 
this life and into the whole universe as into a great celebration, to be spectators of 
her whole performance and most ambitious actors, She implanted at once into our 
souls an invincible love for all that is great and more divine than ourselves. That is 
why the whole universe gives insufficient scope to man’s power of contemplation 
and reflection, but his thoughts often pass beyond the boundaries of the surrounding 


world. 


Worthy understanding and expression of the wonders of this spectacle 
may be sublime without necessarily being charged with the ordinary 
love/hate/rage/ambition sort of emotion, and it is because many cases 
of sublime writing, notably in Plato, seem to be innocent of such 
ordinary emotional import and because many of the ordinary emotions, 
such as pity and fear, however well expressed, cannot be given a mind- 
enlargening embodiment, that Longinus separates the two ‘sources’ of 
the sublime. But even in the case of the emotion-expressing sublime 
it is clear that Longinus correctly sees its sublime character to depend 
on its conceptual expressiveness. All the remarks in his traditional 
rhetorician’s treatment of the special devices of figurative or emotive 
language hammer home the one general rule: grand words, vulgar 
words, smooth transitions, broken rhythms, stark economy, profusion 
of subordinate clauses or repetitious detail or vivid metaphor, all may 
have their place in reinforcing corresponding conceptually determined 
sense. And the command of such grand or powerful conceptions is the 
primary source of the sublime., 

Parenthetically, I think Longinus should have argued that the special 
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type of nobility of mind implied by and necessary to the utterance of 
sublime expressions is indeed simply this command of conceptions, 
which is plainly separable from (and often separated from) the extra 
practical nobility of spirit which would lead, for example, to an actual 
death on a Roman cross in the cause of political independence. There 
is, perhaps, a practical paradox in the idea of a person who combines 
the power of sublime conceptions with the impotence of akrasia or the 
meanness of petty selfishness or cowardice, but surely it is no more than 
a practical paradox, and one exemplified everywhere at a less exalted 
level of thought and action. If it is allowed that Longinus ought to be 
speaking simply of the power of grand conception when he speaks of a 
noble mind, there need be no ambiguity in his concept of the sublime 
as between its being a moral concept of an excellence in people or 
actions and an aesthetic concept of an excellence in literary achievement. 
It can be understood clearly as an aesthetic concept applying primarily 
to expressions, derivatively to the power of producing such expressions, 
and by family resemblance to people, behaviour, and natural objects 
providing examples susceptible of description in such expressions. If 
this is correct, the concept of the sublime can be seen to be an aesthetic 
concept though examples of the sublime may clearly have great moral 
importance. So Ajax, in the episode of Odysseus’s globe-trotting visit 
to Hades to check up on the fate of his ex-Iliad cronies, in his shade’s 
silence in reply to Odysseus’s inadequate attempt to patch things up, 
no doubt acted nobly because he was noble, or was at least cast in the 
giant heroic mould of the Iliad whose shadow he here draws across the 
romance of the Odyssey. He became sublime, however, only by acci- 
dent: by the accident which provided his invariable inarticulacy with 
the one context in which it could become a perfect sublime expression; 
the adamantine unforgiving silence to vindicate all silences of all strong 
silent men since time began. Morals made Ajax’s silence honourable and 
righteously implacable (if it was so); aesthetics made it sublime. 

To revert to the special character of sublime expressiveness. We have 
seen that it must effectively transport us, and transport us with a sense 
of the amplification of our understanding of the world or of life. The 
other mark which Longinus continuously emphasizes is the suddenness 
with which this is done. The poet must somehow jump us out of our 
normal detached reading attitude, the critical objective attitude of ‘This 
fellow says ...’, and out of the personal habits of thought and feeling 
on which this is based. To do so usually requires some linguistically 
unconventional shock-~tactics such as those discussed by Longinus under 
‘figures’ as a contributory source of the sublime, and these may easily 
fail to have the required effect. To leave the safe medium of ordinary 
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objective narration or description; to switch from ordinary indirect 
speech suddenly without warning or introduction to direct speech?— 


And Hector to the Trojans called aloud 
To rush the ships, let lie the bloody spoils, 
TEI see one of his own will hold back 

Tl see to it that he dies... 


in Longinus’s example, with its sudden disappearance of the separateness 
of the writer from Hector, and the corresponding jolt to the reader’s 
separateness from both+is a dangerous project and one that will fail 
if the reader feels unable to accept the invitation to uncritical immersion 
in the expression. The result may be weird and precarious, or pompous 
and inflated, or turgid and a bore, or mechanical and frigid, etc. Longinus 
is full of the corpses of would-be sublime passages dead from such 
different diseases. Here of course we find the bathetic or ridiculous 
encamped about the confines of the sublime. But when the jump comes 
off, then we, the readers, get a unique experience. “Our soul is naturally 
uplifted by the truly sublime; we receive it as a joyous offering; we are 
filled with delight and pride as if we ourselves created what we heard.’ 
(Ch. VII.) Longinus’s account here is often taken to be a case of careless 
rapture; but I think on the contrary it is a case of careful phenomeno- 
logical observation, and the key to the sublime. It depends on a delicate 
appreciation of the expression-situation. 

There are two extreme views regarding the relation of thought to 
expression and Longinus avoids both. He holds neither the crude 
view that expression is a matter of first think your thought and then 
find an expression, preferably beautiful, for it; nor the profound but 
obscure view that thought and expression are one, that to each thought 
there is just one expression and the expression is the thought. Longinus’s 
own view treats thought and expression as a developing process of 
interplay between the inner springs to expression and the possibilities of 
expression provided by the public medium of expression, language. 
This is clear from Chapter XVI,. his extended examination of ‘Demos- 
thenes’s oath’. Since this well-known critical tour-de-force also brings out 
very clearly the mechanics of a sublime passage as he conceived them 
to be, I shall examine his examination at length. 

The oath was-one which occurred in the midst of a speech in which 
Demosthenes sought to turn aside the wrath of the Athenians by a de- 
fence of the policy by which he had brought them to their disastrous 
defeat at Chaeroneia. I quote: 


Demosthenes is trying to vindicate his policies. What would have been the natural 
way of speaking? “You were not wrong to take up the fight for the liberty of Greece. 
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You have precedents for this, as they were not wrong who fought at Marathon, at 
Salamis, or at Plataea.’ But when, like a man suddenly inspired and, as it were, god- 
possessed, he utters that oath by the heroes of Greece: ‘It cannot be that you were 
wrong, by those who faced death at Marathon . . .’, through the use of that one 
figure... 


What Demosthenes achieved through the use of that one figure takes 
Longinus the whole section to run through. First, however, it is worth 
noticing the implied account of the expression-situation. Longinus is 
suggesting that at this point language and the situation between them 
provided Demosthenes, as they always provide all of us, with various 
alternative ways of phrasing what he wanted to say. Most of us take the 
obvious, the ‘natural ways—the clichés—both to think our thoughts 
(express them to ourselves) and to express them to others. Such thoughts 
and such expressions meet the bare public practical needs of the situation 
and die with the situation which brought them into being. Genius takes 
a new all-round look at the situation, uses a new way of expressing it, 
and with sufficient command of the potentialities of language achieves a 
uniquely powerful effect. Longinus’s analysis of this unconventional 
oath shows how with it Demosthenes forces upon (or indeed foists upon) 
the minds of his hearers a sudden wide-ranging shift in their natural 
understanding of their and his situation, the understanding naturally 
resulting from their habitual and naturally egocentric thought- and 
feeling-patterns. He might have offered the new look to their critical 
appraisal in the overt argument by analogy suggested by Longinus. 
But he wanted (badly) to jump them out of their natural standpoint and 
the critical basis this afforded them, and to persuade them to take the 
wider, sub specie aeternitatis standpoint from which the situation would 
be seen in his way. The oath, in Longinus’s view, provides exactly the 
shock-tactics necessary. To paraphrase his assessment of it: it as it were 
deifies those ancestors of his hearers who faced death at Marathon, 
Salamis, etc. and so recalls them to their pride in these glorious dead; it 
turns a weak defensive argument into a passionate, strange, imagination- 
firing exhortation; it has the magical incantatory effect of a paean, 
removing the scene to be scanned from parochial Athens to all history 
and heaven too, and it should transform shame and grief at a defeat into 
pride in the battle as the proper successor of those ancient glories of the 
race; finally, in it Demosthenes carefully avoids any reference which 
would point up the small defect in his suggested analogy, the difference 
between victory and defeat, by dwelling on those who faced death 
rather than those who won the previous victories, and by winding up 
with the sonorous reflection that to all such glorious dead the city had 
awarded a public funeral. The grand, cosmic-historic conception is 
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there; the figure of the oath rams it home in depth into the audience’s 
imagination. To effect this Demosthenes carefully doesn’t state his 
analogy plainly, but it, and the congenial sentiments appropriate to its 
acceptance, are smuggled in as presupposed to an understanding and 
acceptance of this unexpected powerful oath. Whether his audience were 
finally taken in by it is,I think, irrelevant. We, for whom the speech has 
no practical importance at all and who have had its cunning carefully 
explained to us by Longinus, can, I think, still respond to its sublime 
expressiveness and feel its emotive power without changing our ordin- 
ary beliefs if any about the rights and wrongs of the case. But while we 
read it we surely see the matter in the light Demosthenes imposes upon 
us, and feel the force in our own thinking of the emotional reversal : 
attendant on this conception. 

I have been using the expression ‘powerful expression’ very vaguely 
and freely but I think it can be given more precision. I havé suggested 
that the power of an expression of the sublime kind is at least largely 
due to its inducing a sharp shift in, or a crystallization of, the habitual 
somewhat empty or vague general concepts and attendant feelings and 
impulses with which the reader confronts experience. The power is 
heightened by the fact that the sublime expression doesn’t spell out the 
changes in mental habits that it requires, but packs them in as a pre- 
supposed punch, so that they are manifest in the consciousness of the 
victim rather as an unidentified sense or feeling of portentous implica- 
tions than as recognized invitations to change his modes of thought. 
It is perhaps the distinguishing mark of poetic as against prose expression 
that it sets out to control in this instantaneous way not only the public, 
dictionary, significance of the words it uses, that which the reader 
would understand if he read them in their minimal common sense, but 
also such implications, conceptual, evaluative, emotional at all levels of 
awareness and feeling, as will fit the reader at least temporarily with the 
total responsive attitude in which the words will carry the full particular 
significance in which in this particular instance the poet wishes them to 
be read. So in a prose context an oath sworn ‘by’ mortal men instead of 
e.g. by Jove, would be intelligible no doubt, but as either religious 
blasphemy or fantastic nonsense. In the context of Demosthenes’s 
speech, however, the oath was skilfully placed and poetic enough in 
its manner and reference to enforce the appropriate total shift in its 
hearers’ conceptions, with the attendant shift of feelings that e.g. I 
should perhaps regard the loss of my husband as something approaching 
apotheosis, or at least as a glorious patriotic sacrifice of historic signifi- 
cance, and what is the prospect of slavery for myself and subjection for 
the city compared with the timeless glory we have won for Athens, 
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home of human freedom... , etc.? Here we have not merely poetic 
expressiveness in depth but the sudden illumination of the sublime, with 
the sudden vastly extended viewpoint and its attendant emotional re- 
versal. In this way we can understand our tendency to treat poetic 
utterance, and a fortiori sublime utterance, as powerfully compact with 
more than explicit meaning, as reaching indeterminate depths and 
ranges of significant effect. 

Such expressions then come to us alive with the feeling-suggestions of 
the wide-ranging mental attitudes appropriate to them, and these can be 
felt perhaps fighting with our own mental habits, perhaps entirely 
replacing them at least temporarily. It is also these feeling-suggestions 
which make up the general sense that this is an utterance which will 
repay repetition and reflection. Whether this promising sense is hon- 
oured in the event is another matter. Longinus indeed maintains that in 
the true sublime it is, and perhaps there is a very top-level sublime at 
which this is so. But in view of his recognition that there was a certain 
important weakness in the analogy which was the main hidden implica- 
tion in Demosthenes’s oath the repayment can’t be a matter of extended. 
understanding of truth in any simple way. Poetry remains poetry and 
a fortiori oratory oratory; it may even be that a suspicion of a tension 
between different feeling-intimations adds to the liveliness of an ex- 
pression as a stimulus to the imagination. However that may be, if we 
list the characteristics of Demosthenes’s oath, we can see why Longinus 
took it to be a model of a sublime expression. It is a sudden flashing 
figure, its impact independent of and undisturbed by the somewhat 
monotonous hammering note which Longinus elsewhere complains of 
as general in Demosthenes’s style. The new conception of the situation 
enforced by it on its hearers is on the really grand scale, taking in all 
history and heaven too and implying a general emotional reversal from 
wretchedness to pride; it is effected in a moment by a single simple 
figure though one rich with evocations of the supernatural and the 
historic; its sensible effect is reinforced by a telling rhythm and sentence 
structure, and all this is soberly calculated (by hindsight) to evoke 
depth-support of a very determinate kind. No wonder such an oath 
came to his hearers as a joyous offering, uplifting them and filling them 
with delight and pride as if they themselves had created what they 
heard. In effect they had, and we do, create the major part of the effect 
of the sublime on us, by being induced to make the mental shift necessary 
to take the words seriously as if from a full mind, as if they were our 
own. The power to induce us to do this is, surely, the highest excellence 
of which literature is capable (oratory of course brings in inescapable 
practical ends and moral criteria); it accounts for the peculiar intimacy 
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and pride of possession with which we treat such sublime passages, and 
also for the irresistible tendency to treat the words themselves as alive 
within us. Hence the immortality of the really sublime expression. 

It lives again in every reading of every person who reads it. So in 
reading the cosmic words of God at the Creation any atheist must for 
the moment match those startlingly simple words with the startlingly 
simple yet cosmic act, the imagination and imaginative creation of light. 
So when we are told of the ‘still small voice’ in the heart of the rushing 
wind and the trackless wilderness our own imagination makes a somer- 
sault in our values, shrinking the powers and vastnesses of this world 
into spiritual impotence and insignificance. This could be taken as the 
paradigm pattern of the sublimely expressed conception. It commands 
us to stand back from the endless private succession of egocentric experi- 
ences which make up our own particular lives and to comprehend 
life itself conceptually as a whole, not with the sense of emptying out 
the baby and bathwater and thinking merely in empty universal words, 
but on the contrary with the sense of retaining a precise and emotionally 
live feeling for its infinite complexity and variousness and endlessly 
particularized reality. My insertion of ‘the sense of’ and ‘the feeling of” 
is vital here for a realistic appraisal of the sublime, but its power as an 
ideal depends’as much on its pretensions as on its actual achievement. 
Essentially, as has no doubt been often recognized, it represents the 
longing, as old as human thought, to combine conceptual comprehen- 
siveness with intuitive realization, to crystallize out conceptual thought 
into intuitive particularity, to produce a Creator-God’s-eye view and 
understanding of our universe. 

Whether we ever-seriously dwell on these passages in order to unpack 
the suggestions of meanings which they set reverberating through our 
feeling-levels, disturbing wide areas of our established patterns of rc- 
action, rather than simply enjoy the reverberations and the generalized 
sense of power they bring, is a debatable question. Longinus takes the 
stern line that the truly sublime must in fact be rewarding to serious 
consideration, so that it can repeatedly be read by men of intelligence 
and never fail to stir their souls to noble thoughts; so that it will leave 
impressed on such minds reflections that reach beyond what was said. 
The truly sublime of this kind satisfies all mem at all times: men of 
different occupations, lives, interests, generations and tongues. An im- 
mensely tall bill; the wonder is that it is ever satisfied at all. But some of 
the works which Longinus had in mind are with us still and still sublime, 
and we could perhaps even add a few more to the list. 

To summarize then: what is it about the sublime that makes it incom- 
parably the highest excellence that literature has to offer? 
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(x) its presenting a new, comprehensive and apparently comprehension-enlarging 
way of conceiving life from some important aspect or emotional standpoint—a 
creative God’s-eye view; 

(2) in an expression which comes actively alive in our own thinking, valuing and 
feeling; 

(3) thereby transporting us out of our own thought-habits and concerns, compelling 
us to drop the ‘this fellow says . . .’ attitude of detached critical reading and to 
embrace the words we read and the experience they bring within the fictional- 
imaginative compass of the bare Kantian ‘I think . . . which accompanies all 
our own states of mind at the cost of leaving no trace of itself on any, no mark of 
distinctive self-awareness. Our personality is taken over, temporarily, by the 
sublime utterance we read. 


Clearly any phenomenon which has such a power, even of a temporary 
kind, is up for severe moral examination, whether or not it presents 
itself as an instrument of moral education. Clearly also it will be used 
as such, however its original writers intended it, and this is the basis of 
Plato’s condemnation of poetry. The sublime emerges from Longinus’s 
treatment as the first and finest of the hidden persuaders, for (see Demos- 
thenes) the sublime may work even if it is only as though we had been 
endowed with a larger vision, a more complete empathetic insight, a 
more vivid realization, when we hadn’t.4 

To show that obscenity is related to Longinus’s concept of the sublime 
is difficult because the word is used in such various contexts. D. H. 
Lawrence indicated a general reference to shockingness; this should at 
least take the form not of ‘what shocks me’ but ‘what one ought to be 
shocked at’. But obscenity is not just shockingness: many things are 
shocking but not obscene. The literary obscene, like the literary sublime, 
transports. We take pleasure (not pride) in what we read as if we were 
enacting (not creating) it ourselves; with a sense of self-condemned 
liberation, due to its enforcing on us in active depth a sub-rational con- 
ception of human life, though normally not because of its powerfully 
expressive form, but because of the illicit attraction of what it expresses. 

If this is correct, there is an aesthetic concept of the obscene. There is a 
connected concept applying to persons behaving or viewing themselves 
-as behaving or capable of being viewed as behaving in ways involving 
such sub-rational conception of themselves, whether or not expression is 
given to their behaviour. In the obscene conception persons are thought 
of or acted towards as if they were mindless, usable creatures, insensitive 
animals or unfeeling inanimate objects; or conversely, presumably 
mindless animals or inanimate objects are thought of and acted towards 
in ways appropriate only for human beings. The obscene expression 
expresses such a conception with transporting power—the power to take 
possession of the imagination and emotions and indeed the physiological 
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responses of the reader in active depth. The obscene situation is one which 
induces this shift in a viewer's attitudes. Such situations present the most 
urgent and pervasive of all temptations in its most intimate and urgently 
inviting form: the temptation to throw off the yoke of rational standards 
and to abandon oneself to fantasies of absolute domination or impulses 
to mindless pleasure. Whereas the sublime promises to bundle an eternity 
of significant reflection into a moment of illumination, the obscene 
promises to suppress our perennial distracting concern with objective 
truth and the lasting effects of thoughts and behaviour on personal rela- 
tions, selfrespect and human dignity, liberating us for pure irresponsible 
enjoyment of the fantasies and sensations of the moment. 

Since the moral and religious assurance of the Puritan-Philistine era 
has melted away well-intentioned obscenity has become hard to identify 
and a serious aesthetic danger. If the attitudes and impulses condemned 
by orthodoxy are seriously held by a moral reformer to be necessary to 
a full and satisfying human life, the transporting obscene becomes only 
uneasily distinguishable from the sublime. There is in the sexual act 
itself a natural paradox that lies in wait for the unwary realistic novelist. 
For if it is to be whole-heartedly engaged in and not to provide a danger- 
ous opportunity for power-politics, it seems likely that the sexual act 
must be experienced in mindless abandonment to sensation; yet it is, and 
must be thought of as, the vital focus of powerful emotional forces with 
formative influence on the outlook and personality of the participants. 
An experience requiring such mindless self-abandonment but of such 
significance in long-term personal relationships is a standing temptation 
to abuse. For the novelist there is a corresponding hazard. He has to 
draw a precarious hairline distinction between the sublime portrayal of 
the sexual act in its integral connection with the human situation and 
the obscene portrayal which will disrupt his readers’ concern with his 
characters while they indulge in mental masturbation if the portrayal is 
powerful enough or reject it as embarrassingly silly if it isn’t. This line is 
one which Lawrence himself often failed to draw, and perhaps it cannot 
be drawn. But it represents an objective and not merely orthodox barrier 
beyond which any writing, however pure in intention, must be obscene. 

If this account of the obscene is acceptable, then it emerges as an 
aesthetic disvalue in literature, the effect of the transporting expression 
(possibly from the purest motives) of what is a sub-rational conception 
of human beings and life, simultaneously evoking the readet’s awareness 
of its shockingness (possibly strenuously denied to himself) and aware- 
ness of the condemned pleasure he takes in it. So, in the twentieth 
century after he wrote (probably), we can add to Longinus’s list of the 
diseases to which attempts at the sublime succumb, the obscene. 
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MUCH CONTEMPORARY art criticism and aesthetic philosophy, despite 
some extraordinary divergence in detail, exhibit a surprising agreement 
on three issues. In the first place, works of art are likened to organic 
living things, so that the description of something as ‘lifeless’ or ‘mechan- 
ical’ is adverse criticism. Secondly, works of art are frequently 
regarded as ‘expressing’ something, or as ‘being expressive’, and failure 
of expression spells artistic failure. Thirdly, works of art are often 
critically assessed by concentration on contextual functions performed 
by signs, symbols, suggestions, and structural implications; negative 
evalutations along these lines can range from ‘insignificant’ to ‘meaning- 
less’. 

Agreement on these points tends to be taken for granted by members 
of otherwise opposed critical camps. A radical formalist and a critic 
intent only on tracing thematic motives and influences may well argue 
that a work has ‘a life of its own’, whatever be considered relevant to 
its analysis. In the second case, advocates of purely rational exegesis and 
critics who stress the emotional appeal of art may share the conviction 
that ‘expression’ is a helpful concept, whether it be used in “expressive 
form’ or as referring to the ‘self-expression’ of the artist. Lastly, a 
practitioner in strict semantic criticism and an adherent of a view con- 
cerned only with ‘hidden meanings’ may both rely for the demonstra- 
tion of their respective standpoints on an analysis of sign components 
and symbolic functions. The three presuppositions—art is organic, art 
is expression, art is meaningful—have by now become deeply ingrained 
in most of our accepted ways of thinking about art, and differences of 
opinion on other principles usually leave them intact. 

How the expression theory of art grew out of a general organic back- 
ground in romantic thought is well enough known.! Equally obvious, 
however, are the defects of a radical expression theory in aesthetics and 
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criticism, and many attempts have been made to evade them in modified 
versions of the expressive view of art. Except for Benedetto Croce, we 
rarely find the view that art simply is the expression of feeling, or that 
something is art by virtue of its being expressive, propounded in its 
stark and eventually barren form. Among the many trimmings with 
which the expressive theory can be improved, the symbolic mood is 
not only the most successful modification, but also the development 
logically indicated by the sound elements in the expressive orientation 
as based on the recognition of organic structure. 

The work of Susanne K. Langer exemplifies this move in a develop- 
ment which salvages much of our romantic heritage. In Feeling and Form, 
Langer proposes a ‘tentative definition’ of art as ‘the creation of forms 
symbolic of human feeling’. The definition is called ‘tentative’ because it 
appears at a preliminary stage of the work. But the rest of the book is 
clearly built upon it, and each subsequent chapter expounds and en- 
larges the definition of art as the ‘symbol of sentience’ without modify- 
ing its basic assertion. The theory of which this definition is a miniature 
statement can be most readily understood as an improvement upon the 
view that art simply is expressive or an expression of feeling. The 
position which Langer has reached instructively shows the strength of 
the symbolic conception, explicitly designed to modify the naive 
expression theory. As Langer puts it, ‘all drawings, utterances, gestures, 
or personal records of any sort express feelings, beliefs, social conditions, 
and interesting neuroses; “expression” in any of these senses is not 
peculiar to art, and consequently is not what makes for artistic value’. 
Langer realizes that ‘expression’ and ‘expressiveness’ are important 
notions in art theory, but that they almost inevitably lead us to con- 
sider the notion of signification. For ‘expression’ and ‘expressiveness’ are 
incapable of yielding any limiting criteria for art works. Whilst some 
works may well be expressions of the artist’s feelings, or expressive of 
social conditions, this makes them nothing more than symptoms of the 
artist’s state of mind or of the social background, indicating something 
outside the work, but in that respect not different from blushing as a 
symptom of excitement, or a wet pavement as indicative of past rain. 
If we want to distinguish artistically significant expressions from many 
others, we need criteria which specify the expressiveness of art works by 
reference to the peculiar mode in which the expressive elements refer. 
The art symbol provides the answer. 

Langer has worked this out consistently. Whilst maintaining that 
whatever signifies can generally be called a ‘sign’, she carefully dis- 
tinguishes between species of signs, such as symptoms, signals and 
symbols, only the latter being capable of fulfilling that function of 
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signification which is peculiarly artistic. In order to ‘mean’ artistically, 
symbolic expressions not only articulate and present conceptually what 
they signify (this would be common to artistic and non-artistic symbols), 
but must also be based on what Langer calls ‘logical congruence’ 
between symbol and the form of sentience thus symbolically expressed. 

However, it is not with S. K. Langer’s theory as such that I am here 
concerned. What interests me is that her work marks the height of a 
development necessitated by our romantic inheritance with its commit- 
ment to organic assumptions in the expression theory of art. 

The expressive theory grew up as an alternative to the mimetic view 
of art and as such it denied the representative function of art, the 
necessity of a message told through art and the primary relevance of the 
criteria of truth and verisimilitude. In its radical form it then fails to 
distinguish between one expression and another, nor does it furnish 
grounds for distinguishing expression qua art from expression qua 
expression, though some theories have tried to provide such grounds 
by identifying expression with artistic formulation and execution. But 
even then an expression remains an extension of the feeling it is supposed 
to express. It belongs to it in the sense that it completes it. This is true 
for the radical conception of Croce’s according to which only the 
expressed feeling is the feeling which fully exists; and it is true also of 
the modified version of Collingwood, according to which the expression 
proper is the full realization of felt emotions lifted into consciousness 
through articulation, thus making art a kind of language of the emotions. 
On all such views to ‘express’ or to “be expressive’ is sufficient to estab- 
lish something as art—and as good art at that, for we cannot, on the 
grounds of the theories, distinguish any more or less expressive factors. 
The feeling and its expression cannot be contrasted and compared 
because one completes the other and we know the feeling for what it 
is only when it is expressed. 

In this respect as in others the expressive theory is the heir to romantic 
organicism with its insistence on totalities, living wholes and in- 
destructible unities. It has tended to the extreme of putting the living 
whole, the fully expressive work, beyond the reach of critical discussion 
about meaning, value, truth and intelligibility. This was a reaction to 
the other, earlier extreme of understanding art in mechanistic terms as 
a vehicle of communication, instruction and representation. Obviously 
a compromise between such extremes is necessary. Historically this was 
attempted as soon as the deadlock of radical expressionism became clear. 
But a satisfactory integration was not achieved until comparatively late 
in the wider romantic tradition. This is why I have drawn on S. K. 
Langer’s work as the most recent major achievement in this respect. 
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Beginning with her theory of music in Philosophy in a New Key, she 
realized the importance of making expression compatible with signi- 
fication. Her highly sophisticated account of artistic symbolism should 
thus be read as an expression theory of art—in a new key. 

S. K. Langer is by no means alone at present in having modified the 
expression theory of art in the direction of symbolism. As an illustration 
for the natural ease with which writers in aesthetics nowadays proceed 
from the notion of expression to those of signification, symbolization, 
and suggestiveness, here is a quotation from D. W. Gotshalk’s essay 
“Aesthetic Expression’: ‘An expression is a system of factors explicitly 
suggestive of other factors, and its expressiveness is a function of its 
suggestiveness of other factors.’* This recent formulation with its 
modern terminology sums up the development from radical expression- 
ism based on romantic organicism to a position which can make room 
for truth, meaning, and degrees of significance of art without having to 
fall back on pre-romantic representational and imitative assumptions. 
On such a view it is by no means irrelevant to speak of a kind of truth 
in art, provided this is not understood as a demand for direct comment, 
correspondence or mirror reflection. The radical expression theory does 
away with any referential concern, since what is expressed in art is the 
feeling, or the idea, and thus sufficient in itself. The modified expression 
view, whilst leaving the strong points of the radical approach intact, 
makes it possible for artistic expressions to mean something, to be 
meaningful. The expression no longer simply is the feeling or the idea, 
but is regarded as the symbol of, or as symbolic of, feelings, ideas, felt 
thoughts, etc. This tremendous step forward had already been taken by 
many romantic writers and critics, though with them the symbol con- 
ception remained vague, ambiguous, and often liable to distortion. But 
a way out from the impasse of the expression theory was thus indicated. 
Artistic configurations, though expressive, can be regarded as suggesting 
meanings, as indirect representations, as obliquely referring to what they 
express. A symbol is a kind of sign, and as such is not part of the feeling 
it expresses. By expressing ‘symbolically’ it is taken to “stand for’, to 
‘call up’, to ‘suggest’ what it means. Thus a symbolic expression or 
expressive symbol is on a different level altogether from the feelings or 
ideas it expresses; it belongs to a different category. 

The symbolic modification of the expression theory thus rectifies a 
distortion which had resulted from over-emphasizing the analogy of 
art and living nature. The recognition of the otherness of art from 
natural occurrences such as feelings and emotions, and of the artificiality 
of artistic constructs, crept back into critical theory. Yet the general 
background of organic and expressive assumptions in art theory had 
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first been necessary to develop the view of art as symbolic presentation 
to its present complexity. 

A modified expression theory also improves on the radical concretism 
with which the extreme expression theory is usually afflicted. For the 
simple romantic version of ‘art as expression’, the notion of concrete 
particularity was of paramount importance. Later on we have Croce’s 
equation of expression with intuition, and Collingwood’s contra-dis- 
tinction of ‘concrete’ and ‘abstract’, and a number of other thinkers 
dwelling on the concrete particularity of the creative act and the 
uniqueness of the individual art work. Important as such a stress on the 
individualized character of art works and their component parts un- 
doubtedly is, it fails to account for the equally obvious referential 
character and the meaningfulness if not of whole art works, at any rate 
of elements or components in them. Meaning, however, is inexplicable 
by appeal to particularity only. A particular is what it is, it does not 
‘mean’ anything qua particular. ‘Meaning’ establishes or suggests rela- 
tions which can only be expressed in more or less general terms. What- 
ever ‘means’, in any sense of that term, must have at least an aspect 
which is universal. If there is something in art works which is meaning- 
ful, then the notion of the radical concreteness and unique particularity 
must be given up. However, to conceive of art work as made up of 
unit components with meaning in the ordinary logical sense, on the 
analogy of language operating with general concepts for signification, 
would nullify all the good which was undoubtedly achieved by the 
romantic reaction against generalized and generalizable art. That art is 
not just another abstract language in which significance rests with 
generality only, can never again be lost sight of. Romantic organicism 
and its continuation in the expressive theory have seen to that. However 
deficient in other respects, the validity of this point is not open to doubt. 
Thus the problem was and is: how to combine the recognition of signi- 
ficance, i.e. of some degree and mode of generality, with that of concrete 
particularity in art. For an understanding of the modern answer in terms 
of artistic symbolism a brief look at the history of this development 
can be illuminating. 

The history of the symbolic conception in art theory shows precise 
analysis and confused groping almost side by side. Kant provided the 
first statement of the symbolic in philosophical aesthetics. What he 
called the “aesthetic idea’, the concrete sensuous presentation of the ideal, 
accounts more than anything else in his philosophy for the deep and 
lasting influence of his aesthetics on the later German romantics whose 
attitudes were not on the whole temperamentally akin to Kant’s 
astringent rationalism. Kant’s symbol conception became the jumping- 
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off point for many a romantic flight of fancy; most remarkable among 
them is Schelling’s elaboration of the Kantian ideas, to which we shall 
have occasion to return. In Kant’s own statement of the conception the 
romantic implications were still very carefully controlled. 

Kant held fast to the organic analogy between art and nature, avoiding 
any rash identification. Nature is given to the senses in incurable parti- 
cularity; thought works upon it by synthesis and analysis, thus intro- 
ducing the aspect of the general. Art is seen as analogous to nature in 
that it too is given to the senses, but what makes it fine art is that which 
cannot be subsumed under general concepts. Artistic configurations, 
and all beautiful things, exhibit a unique union of the sensous and the 
general, of intuition and thought, of natural growth and intelligibility. 
Art works are neither natural, organic occurrences nor thought con- 
structs; they are analogous to both, but different from either alone. To 
be both particular and universal is to mean symbolically, not conceptually. 
Symbols present in sensuous form what can be thought by reason. They 
‘mean’ not by abstract conceptualization, but by concrete embodiment. 
Art structures and beautiful things cannot be known theoretically as 
beautiful, neither are they merely felt to be so. They are imaginatively 
grasped as sensuous presentation of rational ideas, i.e. as aesthetic ideas 
or symbols. Kant already suggested that the symbolic mode of under- 
standing is not discursive, but a sub-species as it were of the intuitive 
mode. That Kant believed that these aesthetic symbols were symbolic 
of the highest ideas of morality is perhaps unfortunate in view of the 
excesses of misinterpretation which have taken his § 59, “Beauty as the 
symbol of morality’, as their exclusive and decisive text. In Kant’s theory 
this is well grounded and systematically anchored. 

At Kant’s time the idea of symbolic presentation in art constituted an 
advance over the aesthetic theories it superseded; it left behind both the 
empirical assimilation of the aesthetic to the sensuous and the rational- 
istic interpretation of the aesthetic as the reflection of ideal forms and 
concepts. For Kant the aesthetic is not merely the meeting place of the 
two distinct spheres of sense and intellect; rather, in the aesthetic mode, 
one sphere symbolically suggests or calls up the other. This emphasis on 
the presentational as against the discursive function of symbols laid the 
foundation for German aesthetic thought of the romantic character 
based, as was Kant’s own, on organic presuppositions. 

Although Friedrich Schiller’s was the most direct attempt to adapt 
Kantian aesthetic philosophy for immediate poetical practice, the symbol 
conception was not noticeably furthered by him. It was Goethe who 
did that. Goethe’s aesthetic is intertwined with his concrete observations 
about his work in progress and about his personal artistic experience. 
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If one can speak of Goethe’s ‘theory’ at all, it has to be distilled from a 
large variety of his writings, from his letters, fragments of conversation, 
from his critical essays and from the epigrammatic Reflections and Maxims 
which contain many important insights into matters of art and aesthetics. 
Goethe was in the remarkable position of presenting to his contempor- 
aries not only his thought on aesthetic matters but also his work and 
personality as the exemplary manifestation of genius in art as it came 
just then to be understood. One might even venture to say that Goethe 
was more important as a subject for aesthetic theory than as a writer or 
thinker of it. Without Goethe actually living, without the works he 
produced, the German view of natural, spontaneous genius and of the 
creative imagination freely unfolding in accordance with the highest 
possibilities of nature, would hardly have developed the supreme con- 
fidence in the organic theory it presupposed. Goethe was the living 
model of it, the proof of the rightness of these assumptions. 

When Goethe himself theorized about what he was doing as an artist 
he clearly maintained the view that artistic creation is expression. But he 
combined a belief in self-expression, as a kind of purification, with the 
recognition of the meaningfulness of such expressions beyond mere 
personal idiosyncracies. The mature Goethe’s symbolic conception em- 
bodies a development from organic and expressionistic lines. The 
symbol according to Goethe is that which is and means at the same time. 
This concise epigrammatic formulation is less obscure and cryptic than 
it would seem at first glance. Goethe compressed into his symbol con- 
ception the demand for uniqueness of the artistic expression, the demand 
for concrete particularity of the artistic presentation, and the demand 
for meaningfulness of the particular concrete thing. A symbol according 
to him is an individual, i.e. it is, and it is significant, i.e. it means. In order 
for the meaning to be realized the symbol must remain present, i.e. it is 
and means at the same time. 

By thus insisting in his symbol concept on the presentational aspect, 
Goethe formulated an important insight into the nature of artistic 
significance, an insight not to be theoretically worked out and analysed 
until much later. Goethe himself made a careful distinction between 
‘symbol’ and ‘allegory’ to press home his point about the concrete 
character of the symbol. Whilst a symbol is partly its meaning—in some 
sense not further specified by Goethe—an allegory stands for its meaning 
which is always an abstract concept. In symbolic representation the 
symbol remains of supreme importance as an object given to the senses 
or to imagination, only realizing its meaning in the presence of the 
symbol itself. In allegoric representation the object given to the senses 
is of secondary importance, once its abstract meaning has been under- 
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stood." “There is a great difference, whether the poet seeks the particular 
for the general or sees the general in the particular. From the first pro- 
cedure arises allegory, where the particular serves only as an example of 
the general; the second procedure, however, is really the nature of 
poetry: it expresses something particular, without thinking of the 
general or pointing to it.’* And: ‘This is true symbolism where the 
particular represents the general not as a dream or shadow, but as a 
living, instantaneous revelation of the Ineffable.”? This latter procedure 
conforms to Goethe’s notion of symbolic expression. “The poet must 
apprehend the particular, and—if he is any good at all—he will in it 
present something universal.’8 

The distinction between symbol and allegory contains all the elements 
for a discrimination between artistic and non-artistic signification. Un- 
fortunately Goethe’s successors largely ignored it, and treated symbols 
mainly as devices to suggest something highly abstract and as not in 
themselves of presentational importance. It is true, of course, that 
Goethe’s symbol conception raises some awkward problems. That a 
symbol manifests what is universal in, and only in, the particular or 
individual, is not an easy notion to entertain. One is immediately 
reminded of Hegel’s dictum that poetry and art are ‘the sensuous appear- 
ance of the idea’, and of his notion of the ‘concrete universal’. This was 
indeed a juncture from which the development of German aesthetics 
took a decisive turn towards aesthetic systems of absolute idealism, and 
even towards what might be called the ‘nihilistic idealism’ of Solger. 
With Schelling in particular, who as a philosopher approached the sub- 
ject of symbolic suggestiveness, the symbol conception lost the incisive- 
ness and distinction which it had in Goethe’s formulation. The symbol 
concept became mystically exaggerated. In Schelling’s view the 
symbol is a sign of the Absolute or the Infinite, a cryptogram for the 
suggestion of purely philosophical entities. This is a particular application 
of Schelling’s general view of art as the ‘organon of philosophy’, em- 
bodying concretely what philosophers can think abstractly and in- 
adequately, namely the ‘identity of the Finite and the Infinite’. This 
conception of Schelling’s resulted in a rather crude notion of symbolism, 
conceiving of a symbol as an element which stands for another, a sign 
which exists only for the sake of suggesting something else. Schelling’s 
view became basic for what I would call the radical romantic sense of 
symbolism, implicity or explicitly assuming that a symbol is only 
important for what it suggests, and that the suggested meaning is of a 
special kind, not available through any other mode of signification. The 
symbol then becomes a mere vehicle for the meaning “behind it’. Such 
a view easily leads to considering artistic symbols as important only for 
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the ‘higher realities’ to which they point. Art in the service of religious 
and mystical symbolism has been the theme of radical romantics from 
Schelling to Blok and Berdjaev,® that is to say of all thinkers who aim 
primarily at revelation of the spirit or the supernatural or the ‘mysteries 
of life’ through artistic means. To speak ‘symbolically’ for them is a 
form of privileged access to what is otherwise hidden. Philosophical art 
theory, in so far as it embodies this radical symbol conception ultimately 
derived from Schelling, has moved more and more away from the 
fruitful notion of the symbol which ‘is and means at the same time’, as 
Goethe first put it. It is, however, to this far more subtle conception of 
Goethe’s that one should look for a lasting contribution to symbolic 
theory, rather than to that of Schelling and his successors. In the German. 
context the distinction could be characterized as that between the 
classical (Goethe) and fully romantic (Schelling) symbol conception. 

Both trends of the symbolic doctrine, that derived from Goethe and 
that derived from Schelling’s modifications and exaggeration, have 
influenced our modern ideas of the ‘symbolic’ in art. To take the radical 
romantic modification first. This survives in the notion of symbolic art 
as a special kind of art, suggestive of highly specialized meanings which 
are not otherwise accessible. This is Schelling’s sense of the symbol: 
tather than Goethe’s; and it is in this direction too that we must look 
for an explanation of the name given to a specific movement in the 
history of literature, the ‘Symbolist’ movement in nineteenth-century 
(mainly French) poetry. The symbols in such poetry suggest special, 
private meanings, esoteric and ordinarily hidden. Here we have an 
almost exclusive concentration on symbolic meanings, often of a highly 
abstruse kind, an insistence on ‘meaning symbolically’ rather than on 
‘being symbolic’. This understanding of symbolism is much nearer 
Goethe’s notion of the allegory which he so carefully distinguished from. 
the symbol proper. On the radical romantic view the actual symbols 
tend to be of secondary importance as against their meanings, and sym- 
bolist theories of this brand often have strong mystical and irrational 
tendencies. It is unfortunate that it is this radical sense of symbolism 
which first comes to mind when we call theories ‘symbolic’ nowadays, 
with the consequence that most views making use of a notion of the 
symbolic are treated with suspicion. It is, however, by no means 
necessary for a theory of artistic symbolism to be committed to the 
radical romantic sense of the symbolic. Goethe’s much more sober and 
also more flexible conception is still alive, and has born fruit in some 
contemporary developments. 

In our own century the symbol conception as I have derived it from 
Goethe has come into its own in art theory and philosophical aesthetics 
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by a rather surprising route via the Neopositivism of the Vienna school 
and the NeoKantianism of Ernst Cassirer. It flourishes in the writings 
of the so-called ‘semantic’ school!°—though, like every other label, this 
one should be attached with great care to so mixed a group of mainly 
American authors of whom S. K. Langer is the foremost exponent and 
Charles W. Morris the most stringent practitioner, the latter linking the 
semantic approach intimately with his fundamental behaviourism. Eliseo 
Vivas and W. K. Wimsatt, Jr. have gone beyond the theoretical formu- 
lation of the semantic position to a detailed application of it in literary 
ctiticism. Abraham Kaplan and others have maintained the connection 
of semanticism with psychoanalysis, whilst Iredell Jenkins, D. W. 
Gotshalk and E. G. Ballard figure prominently in writings which defend 
the symbolic status of the concretely significant elements in art. Com- 
mon to all is an interest in that “which is and means at the same time’, to 
use once more Goethe’s terminology, and in all cases this interest has 
helped to shape their complex theories of artistic significance. The 
derivation from Goethe is, however, nowhere actual. Rather, the main 
impetus has come from modern logic, phenomenology, and Gestalt 
psychology with its emphasis on unitary configurations which are 
amenable only to a combination of conceptual and intuitive grasp. 

It is symptomatic for these contemporary developments that thinkers 
have been increasingly led to devise new phrases for that which Goethe 
simply called ‘the symbol’. This is no doubt due to modern logic having 
appropriated the term in a wide and almost empty sense as the mark we 
use for any factor which is functioning as a sign in a meaning process. 
Langer speaks of ‘non-discursive signs’ and ‘presentational symbols’, 
whilst Morris has given widely accepted coinage to his ‘iconic signs’. 
Eliseo Vivas, concerned with those meanings in poetry which are not 
to be found as independent denotata outside the work and can yet be 
distinguished from the poem, contrasts the ‘insistence’ of such meanings 
in the poetic formulation with the ‘existence’ of referential meanings in 
ordinary discourse. The juxtaposition of ‘insistential’ and ‘existential’ or 
‘subsistent’ neatly summarizes the distinction of this mode of poetic or 
symbolic signification from that of logical reference. Iredell Jenkins,! 
dealing with the ‘artistic universal’, calls it ‘inspective’—‘it points our 
attention to the concrete character of actual things in their immediate 
occurrence’. Here again a writer is at pains to emphasize the self- 
referring character of the artistically meaningful component. W. K. 
Wimsatt, Jr. sees the artistic symbol in literature as the ‘verbal icon’, 
the title he gives to his collection of studies informed by the general 
semantic approach. It is in the ‘iconicity’ of the poetic detail that he 
finds the unique combination of the individual and the universal, so 
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that such details can, in arrangement and contextual contrast, ‘show 
implicitly’, not ‘say directly’, what is meant. Eugene T. Gadol, in a com- 
pressed study of “The Concrete and Abstract in Art’, gives a precise 
sense to the “concrete universal’ in art; an artistic symbol is for him a 
sign embodying the universal which it expresses, thus forming a 
‘natural icon’. The abstract meanings expressed in this way are ‘concrete 
universals’ or ‘quales’ through which art gains its specific power of 
signification without any necessity of having to name or externally 
instantiate such ‘quales’. This distinguishes them from mere abstract 
universals intended in ordinary meaning processes; ‘quales’ can be ex- 
pressed in the arts which defy verbal paraphrase and yet provide the 
concrete, sensory particularity in which alone their meanings are given. 

At this stage we might note that S. K. Langer’s theory of non-discur- 
sive symbolism developed out of a theory of music, not a theory of 
literature—music, whose presentational character is obvious and whose 
meaningfulness many musicians and critics wish to defend. Langer sees 
music as meaningful, but there are no ‘meanings of’ music outside the 
musical ‘sonorous forms’. Langer’s notion of the ‘musical matrix’ has 
later, with the requisite modifications, been extended to cover the same 
phenomenon of meaningful sensory particularity in all the arts. 

Lastly I mention Philip Wheelwright’s analysis of metaphor’® into 
‘epiphor’ (carrying the traditional Aristotelian sense of an analogy work- 
ing by similarity) and ‘diaphor’ which operates by creating a new 
synthesis of diverse elements and is to be intuited in order to be under- 
stood. Whilst in metaphoric usage in poetry we usually have both 
functions at work, it is the ‘diaphoric’ function which produces the true 
artistic symbols, ‘tensive symbols’ in Wheelwright’s terminology not 
‘steno-symbols’ such as are produced by stipulation or custom in order 
simply to refer. 

In all these examples we have in fact moved a long way from the 
radical romantic view of symbolism in Schelling’s sense, from the view 
which assumes explicitly or implicitly that a symbol is mainly important 
for what it suggests, that it is a vehicle for meanings above or behind the 
work but in principle separable from it. This is not to say that this 
radical romantic view is no longer alive today in popular thought. It 
has, however, receded to the fringes of responsible writing in art theory. 
The illustrations I have given are intended to bear out my suggestion 
that the only fruitful and promising way to handle the notion of artistic 
signification is provided in Goethe’s formulation of the symbol which 
‘is and means at the same time’. This, I believe, is at present being worked 
out, in many different conceptual schemes, by philosophers and critics in 
what one might call the ‘semantic tradition’. 
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THE HISTORIAN’S CONCERN WITH 
THE FUTURE" 


Whadystaw Tatarkiewicz 


THE HISTORIAN’S aim is, of course, to study the past; and the aim of the 
historian of aesthetics is in this respect no different from that of other 
historians: he attempts to determine what people in the past thought 
about beauty and art. But the years which have elapsed since the thought 
which he is recording have seen the rise of new concepts of beauty and 
art. The historian is familiar with the later concepts, which were un- 
known to the ancient thinkers he is studying. And he is faced with a 
dilemma: whether in his investigation of the earlier concepts he is to 
take the later ones into account, drawing comparisons in order to under- 
stand them better and to accentuate the distinctive qualities and differ- 
ences of the earlier in the light of the more familiar later concepts, or 
whether on the other hand he should banish all later concepts from 
his mind for fear of distorting his presentation of the earlier ones by 
importing anachronistic presuppositions. 

The view is indeed upheld that the historian should have his eyes 
fixed only and exclusively on the subject which he is studying and 
discount all knowledge of what happened later. Only then is he able to 
handle his subject with absolute detachment and determine how things 
really happened in the past. Otherwise he would misinterpret past 
reality. In assessing past events by the yardstick of later ones he also runs 
the risk of treating the development teleologically, as if the earlier events 
had existed to lead up to the later ones; he is in danger of treating history 
as a process moving towards a fixed goal and determined by that goal. 

This view, however, does not seem to be the right one. Taking into 
account later facts when investigating earlier ones seems to be permis- 
sible, indeed advantageous and even indispensable to the historian. 
Advantageous and indispensable for what? 


*Translated by M. Czajkowska. 
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First of all so that he may select from the past the most important 
events. The events of the past—events in art and the theory ofart as well 
as political and social events—are extremely numerous and that is why 
selection is inevitable for the historian, since he cannot consider them 
all. And in any case he would not want to take them all into account, 
as many of them are trivial and uninteresting. Just as not every stream 
in England is of interest to the geographer but only the ones from which 
the big rivers, like the Thames, originate, so not every idea is of equal 
importance to the historian of thought; the more important ones are 
those whose value has been confirmed by subsequent events. 

Secondly the historian has to take later concepts into account in order 
to make himself understood to those he speaks to and writes for. If the 
same expressions were used in the past as are used today, but with 
different meaning, then the historian can best explain it by comparing 
the old meaning with the later one. This is often very necessary because 
concepts and terms do not develop with the same speed, nor is the 
development of the two synchronized with reality; terms in the history 
of art last longer than the concepts they stand for, and both concepts 
and terms have a different rate of development than art itself. 

Thus it can be said that the historian is also concerned with the future 
—not, of course, with what is the future for him himself, but with 
what was the future for the people whose concepts and activities he is 
studying. This is especially so in the history of thought, whether it be 
the history of concepts of beauty and art or of science and morality; 
and it is probably no different with the branch of history which has as 
its subject material events and human actions, that is, social and political 
history. 

A third view may seem identical with this; it is that the historian 
must, whether he wants to or not, look at the past which he is studying 
from his own, that is the later, viewpoint; not because this is useful but 
because it is unavoidable, because nobody can look at things from any 
standpoint but his own. This is why history is constantly being rewritten. 
This view makes history relative; it is a historiosophic theory of rela- 
tivity. On the other hand the man who merely claims that it is useful 
to take into account later history in the course of studying the past does 
not make his views relative or his results subjective; in this way he can 
by a process of comparison more effectively eliminate himself and his 
own view and perspective from his investigations. 

The view that a historian takes the future into account for utilitarian 
reasons can be confirmed by examples. The first examples should prove 
that in this way the historian is better able to make himself understood 
to his readers and the others that this gives him the best criterion 
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for making a selection from the historical material available. 


I. THE ANCIENT GREEKS AND ART, BEAUTY AND IMITATION 


Art, beauty and imitation represent the cardinal points of ancient 
aesthetics, as they were its most fundamental concepts. It used the same 
terms as in modern times, but it understood them differently. 

1. The word ‘art’ (like its equivalents in modern languages) has under- 
gone a development in meaning from the Latin forms ars, and that in 
its turn from the Greek word techne. But what did the Greeks under- 
stand by techne and Romans by ars? They understood the ability to 
create things, based on general principles. The term remained in use 
for centuries (translated only into more and more new languages), but 
in the course of these centuries it changed its meaning, since concepts 
had changed, and the old term was used to denote new concepts. The 
main shift of meaning of the word ‘art’ occurred late, in fact in modern 
times. Not only the ancient writers but also those of the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance had something else in mind when they used the 
same word ‘art’: what they had in mind was ability, not talent, a 
scientific ability or craftsmanship. When the historian comes across the 
words techne and ars in ancient or medieval texts and offers them to the 
modern reader he must explain them, and to do so he has to compare 
their ancient meaning with the meaning of their modern equivalents. 
Otherwise the theses of the Greeks and the scholastics on art will remain 
incomprehensible paradoxes. 

.2. The modern word ‘beautiful’ has undergone a development in 
meaning from the Latin form pulcher, and that in turn from the Greek 
word kalos. But these Greek and Latin words had a different range of 
meaning from that which the word ‘beautiful normally has today, and 
to explain it the historian of aesthetics must compare the old meaning 
of the words corresponding to the modern word ‘beautiful’ with 
modern meanings of this word. The ancients not only called those 
objects beautiful which could be said to be pleasant to look at or listen 
to, but also virtues, strong characters, just laws and other qualities which 
are admired but can neither be looked at nor listened to. The difference 
between the ancient and the later conception of beauty can be sum- 
marized by saying that the ancients did not yet differentiate between 
beauty and goodness. Nor did they distinguish beauty from riches, 
splendour, gold and glitter. This latter fact was noticed by Stendhal 
nearly one and a half centuries ago; and it is worth quoting him: ‘Chez 
ces peuples l’idée du beau n’est pas encore séparéee de l'idée du riche. ... 
Dans les tableaux on prenait le riche pour le beau et dans les poémes le 
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difficile et la recherché. Le natural paraissait trop aisé. Cela est si loin de 
nous que je ne sais si on le sentirait.’ 

A search through the ancient texts will reveal that a narrower and 
a more differentiating conception of beauty was not, however, com- 
pletely alien to the Greeks; the historian guided by comparisons with 
later aesthetics will find its beginnings in Greece, but under different 
names, such as ‘symmetry’ and ‘eurythmics’, used in more specialized 
contexts, in the theory of the visual arts. 

3. The conception of art as an imitation was part of the theory of 
art current at the beginning of the modern era, especially in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and imitation was the most fundamental 
concept of this theory. It meant, in fact, faithful reproduction or simply 
the copying of reality by art; this copying was regarded as the true aim 
of art. This concept of imitation and the theory of art as imitation were 
taken over from antiquity, namely from Aristotle. But the point here 
is that Aristotle had a different theory of art and a different concept of 
imitation: mimesis—imitation—he understood not as a copying of reality 
but as a free representation. Modern writers have used his authority and 
his terminology but have involuntarily suggested their own, different 
thoughts. The historian who has discovered this and wants to explain 
it to his readers must, when dealing with ‘imitation’ in the Greek theory 
of art, contrast it with ‘imitation’ in the modern sense. Otherwise the 
reader will not understand the remarks of Aristotle such as that the 
imitator can also represent things as they should be, or that the imitator 
does not necessarily have to reproduce the truth. To reproduce reality 
through art was for Aristotle rather exceptional, since he wrote that the 
poet ‘is a creator even when he manages to base his work on a real 
happening’. The historian of ancient aesthetics must always remember 
the view of 2,000 years ago when writing about ‘imitation’ in the works 
of Aristotle, if only to be able to say that it was not what modern 
aestheticians call ‘imitation’ nowadays. 


2. BASIL THE GREAT AND SUBJECTIVITY OF BEAUTY 


The persistent problem of aesthetics was for many centuries the ques- 
tion whether beauty is an objective or a subjective quality. For a long 
time the conviction of its objective status prevailed and on this the whole 
of ancient aesthetics and its canons were based; even in classical anti- 
quity, however, this conviction met with opposition. Firstly from the 
sophists. But not only from them; Epicharmus wrote: “A dog regards 
a dog as the most beautiful.’ Similar opinions were voiced later in Hel- 
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lenic times, especially amongst the sceptics; Sextus the empiric wrote: 
‘In music nature does not decide the tune, but our imagination’ (Adv. 
Math. VI, 148). It was much the same in the Middle Ages; Vitelon 
declared that ‘habit determines beauty’, consuetudo facit pulchritudinem 
(Opt. IV, 148). And in the Renaissance Giordano Bruno wrote: ‘Nothing 
is absolutely beautiful,’ nihil absolute pulchrum (De vinculis in genere). 

Petrarch—to quote another and less known example from the 
Renaissance—was also a subjectivist. In De remediis utriusque fortunae he 
debated on who was in the right: Virgil in saying that ‘virtue is more 
gracious when emanating from a beautiful body’ (gratior est pulchro 
veniens e corpore virtus) or Seneca who rebuked him for this statement. 
Petrarch agreed with the poet. He wrote that Virgil would have been 
wrong to declare that because virtue is in a beautiful body, it becomes 
greater (maior), more perfect (perfectior) or higher (altior); in fact, how- 
ever, he had only said ‘more gracious’ (gratior). And ‘in saying “more 
gracious” he does not have in mind the thing itself but the judgment of 
the onlookers’ (dicendo ‘gratior’ non rem ipsam, sed spectantium iudicia respicit). 
Petrarch saved Virgil’s reputation only because he treated the judgement 
of beauty as subjective. 

From the eighteenth century subjectivism decidedly had the upper 
hand among aestheticians, But then the objectivists reacted—and the 
argument continued. The historian looking at these pointless wrangles 
searches in old texts for a compromise solution of the arguments; he 
discovers that such a solution did in fact exist, at least in the works of 
Kant; and he wonders whether it did not have earlier indications. 
Guided by later opinions the historian does indeed find such indications, 
and he finds them where he least expected them: in the theological 
works of a father of the church in the fourth century. It was Basil the 
Great who arrived at this solution when meditating upon the beauty of 
creation. The Greek tradition had taught him that beauty is a proportion 
of components, but the then new theory of Plotinus stated that simple 
things not containing any components are also beautiful. How was this 
dilemma to be solved? Basil in his ‘Hexaeneron’ resolved it like this: 
Beauty is in fact a proportion, but not necessarily a proportion among 
the components of an object; it is also and above all due proportion be- 
tween the object and whoever looks at it (opsis). With this solution he 
initiated a third view besides aesthetic objectivism and subjectivism. This 
view can be called relationism: beauty is neither a property of objects 
nor the reaction of subjects, but a relation between subject and object. 
This is in principle the same view as in the definition formulated nearly 
a thousand years later by Thomas Aquinas (pulchra sunt quae visa placent), 
in Kant’s ‘subicktive Notwendigkeit’ and in modern relationalist 
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aesthetics. But the compass of the future was needed to find it so far back 
in the past as the beginnings of Christianity. 


3. GOCLENIUS AND THE CONCEPTION OF ART 


Goclenius’s Lexicon Philosophicum, compiled in 1607, was probably 
the first publication of its kind, the first philosophical vocabulary. In 
accordance with the prevailing interests of its epoch it emphasized the 
logical and metaphysical notions; however, it also introduced two basic 
notions of aesthetics: beauty and art. 

Goclenius defined beauty as species delectabilis, that is a pleasant appear- 
ance, and then explained that the basis of beauty is the harmony of 
components (convenientia partium). He said that it is connected with 
charm (gratia) revealed in shape, position and number (figura, situ, 
numero) and in its absolute form it is found only in God. As concerns 
art, however, he defined it either as an ability (habitus) or as the product 
(effectus, opus) of this ability, and then subdivided the arts in different 
ways: into pure and applied, principal (as in architecture) and ancillary, 
into those which produce things directly and those which (like geometry) 
are only indirectly the instruments of creation, etc. 

Very little of this was new; innovation was not the real object of the 
lexicons. But where was it derived from? Not from the Renaissance 
writers, as one would expect. Nor even from the main authority of the 
Middle Ages, Thomas Aquinas. Some of the statements of the lexicon 
were untraceably ancient and had been constantly repeated since Hel- 
lenic times; they were Stoic and Neo~Platonic (‘beauty is only in God’). 
But most of the aesthetic statements in this first philosophical dictionary 
dating from the sixteenth century corresponded to the thoughts and 
formulae of a writer active as far back as the twelfth century, Hugh of 
St. Victor. He defined beauty in the same terms as Goclenius: quod ad 
spectandum delectabile. His basic aesthetic conceptions were the same as 
in the Lexicon, gratia and species. In much the same way as the Dictionary 
he subdivided the arts into pure and applied, principal and ancillary. It 
is another matter whether four centuries later these thoughts reached 
Goclenius directly or through others; in either case they were already 
the thoughts of Hugh of St. Victor. 

Nevertheless the Lexicon contains at least one relatively new view- 
point, But in order to discover it one must have in mind not only the 
ideas about art which were prevalent before the publication of the 
Lexicon but also subsequent ideas. Previously, both in antiquity and in 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, ‘art’ was understood in the sense 
of ability, skill (habitus). One illustration may suffice. Maximus of Tyre 
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says (xxxii, 21): “The function of art for the potter is to produce pottery, 
for the musician to produce melodies, for the commander to produce 
victory. All these things are different from art; they are the purpose of 
art but not art itself. What is produced by art is not art, it is different 
from art.’ In modern times this meaning has undergone a change and 
today ‘art’ is only exceptionally used in the sense of an ability as distinct 
from the art-product. Today ‘art’ is commonly a synonym of ‘work of 
art’. An intimation of this change can be noticed in Goclenius when he 
defines ‘art’ not only as habitus but also opus, effectus. It is true that here 
again Hugh anticipated Goclenius. Art, he said, can mean ‘a science 
consisting of precepts and rules’; but it can mean also ‘what is made in a 
given matter by means of an activity’ (Didascalicon, 11, 1). Hugh’s defini- 
tion was, however, overlooked by his successors. Centuries later it 
reappeared in the Lexicon. Very likely, as usually happens in dictionaries, 
Goclenius only recorded what in his times had already become or was 
on the way to becoming a common usage; but he was the first, or one 
of the first, to record it. Even half a century later the celebrated image- 
encyclopaedia, Cesare Ripas’s Iconologia, in the edition of 1645, defined 
art as a ‘habit’: ‘L’arte e un habito dell’ intelletto’ (p. 44). That Goclenius 
had some importance for the history of aesthetics can be seen by com- 
paring the views which he formulated with the views of the past and 
of the future. 


4. BLONDEL AND THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE FINE ARTS 


Francois Blondel, the celebrated French architect and architectural 
theoretician, wrote on page 169 of his Cours d’ Architecture, published in 
1675: ‘Some people, whose opinion I share to a certain degree, are con- 
vinced that there exists a natural beauty. They say that in architecture 
as well as in its two companions—that is eloquence and poetry—and 
even in ballet there is a certain uniformity of harmony.’ He refers to the 
subject again on page 783: “The pleasure which we derive from archi- 
tecture and other works of art, such as poetry, eloquence, comedy, 
painting, sculpture and the like, is based in all cases on the same prin- 
ciple.’ 

What is so special about these statements? That for the first time the 
fine arts (architecture, sculpture, painting, music, poetry, eloquence, 
theatre and ballet) are thus grouped together. Even though from the 
eighteenth century on placing them together and treating them as one 
was the most normal thing, it had not been so before. The arts had not 
been connected with one another, especially poetry and visual arts. 
Even though they had quite often been compared, this had been done 
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_ in the same way as two different things not belonging to the same cate- 
gory are compared. The visual arts were related to craftsmanship rather 
than to poetry; they were included in the same class as manual skills. 
To this one should also add that the fine arts were grouped together by 
Blondel on the same principle which was later to become natural and 
generally applied: the principle of harmony and pleasure. Blondel was 
probably not the first to conceive the idea of treating all the arts enumer- 
ated by him—the visual arts together with poetry, theatre and ballet— 
as one group; at least he did not think of this himself, as he refers to 
‘certain people’ who did the same—probably members of the Academy 
of Fine Arts in which circles, himself a member, he was wont to move. 
At any rate his book bears witness to the fact that this idea was known in 
the year 1675. He did not yet have a common term, ‘fine arts’ for the 
classified arts, which was to be given in 1746 by de Batteux; but he had 
linked them with one another. We know from earlier history that the 
idea of linking them together was not conceived previously. But we also 
know from later history that it was an important idea, with a future 
before it. In order to judge the two statements of Blondel submerged in 
his vast works, and know that attention has to be paid to them, the 
historian must know not only the past, when the arts were not classified 
in this way, but also the future, where their classification was to become 
the basic axiom of the theory of the fine arts. 

The example of Francois Blondel leads to the same conclusion as the 
other examples quoted: that the historian must know the future and 
take it into account. 
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Tuere Is a radical distinction to be drawn between the mentality of an 
artist preoccupied with the problems of shape, mass, light and the 
observation of nature—or with words, overtones, and the impact of 
images—and that of a prophet, a mind concerned not with art for art’s 
sake but with art for truth’s sake. Many biblical writers can be placed 
in the last group, including those usually called ‘prophets’—Isaiah, 
Ezekiel and Jeremiah for instance. Isaiah wrote in Hebrew verse but he 
was not primarily a poet. He was concerned to communicate, in 
language of the greatest possible urgency and vividness, the over- 
whelming truths impressed upon him by the Spirit. Yet the prophecies 
of Isaiah remain one of the glories of Hebrew literature and have, in 
translation, made a notable impact upon the English language. The 
author of the Apocalypse, writing within an accepted Hebrew genre of 
the time, may be said to have originated the mode which we now call 
‘apocalyptic’ in art, yet nothing can have been further from his thoughts. 
Among painters, Giotto, Fra Angelico, possibly El Greco, the anony- 
mous creators of the Ravenna mosaics, the makers of the Byzantine 
icons and the stained glass and sculpture of Medieval cathedrals can be 
called ‘prophetic’ in this sense. Certainly they are sacred artists rather 
than secular. It would be difficult to keep Dante out of this category as 
a poet, and the English epic writer William Langland definitely belongs 
there. We easily forget how very recent is the development of secular 
art. In some countries, such as India, it is even now only just beginning. 
From the Stone Age cave drawings to the Basilica of St. Peter’s works 
of art, and a great deal of the poetry, have been intimately connected 
with the cults, ceremonies and beliefs of whatever the community that 
_ produced them regarded as sacred. And artistically speaking the level 
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attained by what has come down to us of this kind is amazingly high. 

A more recent example of this type of artist is the poet and painter 
William Blake. The sculptor Eric Gill could be quoted as another, later, 
example and the Welsh artist and poet David Jones is a living exemplar. 
Leon Bloy, Claudel, even Jean-Paul Sartre in his fashion, and the 
original existentialist Kierkegaard, may be cited from the Continent, 
and certainly much abstract modern art would seem to function as a 
sort of ‘mandala’ of the spirit. But amongst the figures quoted Blake 
has, perhaps, most fully worked out the philosophy of this mode of 
art, He expresses it in aphorisms scattered throughout his letters, in the 
Descriptive Catalogue to his 1809 exhibition of paintings, and in the 
Laocoén among the very last of his literary works. These pithy remarks 
stress two extreme positions. That society is utterly dependent upon 
Art; it is no frill or extra. And that the exercise of the imagination is 
everyone’s business and without it salvation is impossible. 


A Poet, a Painter, a Musician, an Architect: the Man or Woman who is not one of 
these is not a Christian./Prayer is the Study of Art./Praise is the Practise of Art./Art 
Degraded, Imagination Denied, War Governed the Nations./The Eternal Body of 


Man is the Imagination, that is, God Himself : 
The Divine Bo ay pe we are his Members. 


This doctrine of Imagination as the Divine Body is central to Blake’s 
position and the crux of his well-known attack upon Reason. 


The Spectre is the Reasoning Power in Man, & when separated 

From Imagination and closing itself as in steel in a Ratio 

Of the Things of the Memory, It thence frames Laws & Moralities, 

To destroy Imagination, the Divine Body, by Martyrdoms & Wars. 
Jerusalem. Pl. 74. 


The whole of Blake's creation, in other words, is didactic in purpose, 
as was the work of the master-builders of the Medieval cathedrals, or of 
the illuminators of missals and bibles, some of whom, it is thought, 
may have directly influenced Blake, and whom he certainly greatly 
admired.* The explanation of his attempt to teach through Art, through 
the exercise of the Imagination, is his theory of knowledge, expressed 
in a characteristic comment on a passage in Berkeley’s Siris, jotted down 
about 1820. 


Knowledge is not by deduction, but Immediate by Perception or Sense at once. 
Christ addresses himself to the Man, not to his Reason. Plato did not bring Life 
& Immortality to Light. Jesus only did this. 
The comment touches on two great preoccupations of Blake’s mind, 
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the Christian Faith as expounded in the Bible, especially in the Person 
of Christ, ever his inspiration, and Platonic philosophy. In spite of his 
strictures on Plato, a glance at his definition of the Imagination in the 
Vision of the Last Judgment, an addition to his Descriptive Catalogue, shows 
how deeply Platonic was Blake’s view of this faculty. 


The Nature of Visionary Fancy, or Imagination, is very little Known, & the Eternal 
nature & permanence of its ever Existent Images is consider’d as less permanent than 
the things of Vegetative & Generative Nature; yet the Oak dies as well as the 
Lettuce, but its Eternal Image & Individuality never dies, but renews by its seed; 
just. . . so the Imaginative Image returns . . . by the seed of Contemplative Thought; 
the Writings of the Prophets illustrate these conceptions of the Visionary Fancy by 
their various sublime & Divine Images as seen in the Worlds of Vision. 


Blake’s entire concern was to add to the writings of the prophets by 
drawing on the worlds of vision, and he had as much a practical message 
to give to men as the Buddha with his injunction: “By Faith you shall be 
Free and Go beyond the World of Death.’ If one tries to sketch out 
briefly the message Blake felt called to give to mankind, it could be 
described as a virulent Anti-Materialism; natural enough when the 
atmosphere of his own age is considered. He believed with Jacob 
Boehme, the Lutheran mystic, that Man had been a pure spiritual being 
and that matter itself had once been far less ‘gross’ than now. Following 
a major spiritual disaster Man had fallen into matter, his faculties 
blunted and impaired and his powers diminished. The process is vividly 
described in Blake’s Lambeth prophecy, The First Book of Urizen, 
chapter IX. 

... till weaken'd 
The Senses inward rush’d, shrinking 
Beneath the dark net of infection; 
Till the shrunken eyes, clouded over, 
Discern’d not the woven. hipocrisy; 
But the streaky slime in their heavens, 
Brought together by narrowing perceptions, 
Appear’d transparent air; for their eyes 
Grew small like the eyes of a man, 
And in reptile forms shrinking together, 
Of seven feet stature they remain’d. 


Finally divided into sexes, the ultimate degradation, Man’s condition 


was far different from that described by William Law, the earlier 
eighteenth-century thinker, equally affected by Bochme: 


He was created an Angel, both as to body and spirit, and this Atigel stood in an 
outward body, of the nature of the outward world, and therefore by the nature of 
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his state he had his trial, or power of choosing whether he would live as an Angel, 
using only his outward body as a means of opening the wonders of the outward 
world to the glory of his Creator, or whether he would tum his desire to the opening 
of the bestial life of the outward worldling. . . . 


This doctrine was made more consistent by the Renaissance belief in 
‘spiritual bodies’, by which even the purest spirits possessed bodies of a 
kind, though quite different from those of ‘the bestial life’. The physician 
François Mercure Van Helmont, for example, insists that ‘the most 
pure and Spiritual Angels are also corporeal and as it were “Spiritual 
Bodies” ’.5 Blake put the same proposition in a rather different way in 
The Marriage of Heaven and Hell: 


Man has no Body distinct from his Soul. 


To regain his former integrity, his original androgynous condition 
and the freedom of his native spiritual estate, Man has to practise the 
forgiveness of sins in imitation of Christ and destroy the Satan within 
himself. He repairs the divisions of his own nature through the use of 
the creative imagination, the faculty least spoilt by the Fall. No wonder, 
then, for Blake: 


A Poet, a Painter, a Musician, an Architect: the Man or Woman who is not one of 
these is not a Christian. 


It will now, perhaps, be clear just how the aesthetic values of William 
Blake, as a painter and as a poet, were nearer those that animated the 
compilers of Medieval illuminated manuscripts, whose methods he was 
imitating to some extent in his hand-produced books, or the builders 
of the great cathedrals, than those of the exponents of cultivated taste as 
represented, for example, by Sir Josuah Reynolds (a man who in 
Blake’s view had been ‘hired to depress Art’). 

The standards of the academician Reynolds are those which, on the 
whole, have come down to our own time. Yet in looking at the works 
of James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, Henry Moore or Graham Sutherland 
it becomes more and more difficult to extricate the ‘vision’ of these men, 
their conception of life, which they use to express their own ‘religion’, 
from their artistic achievements. Indeed one wonders if Art can ever 
be anything but the perception of the sacred wherever it may lie hidden 
—whether in sex or in stone, in the majestic unfolding of the earth’s 
story, in personal relationships or in social pieties. A clod, a flower, the 
twist of a body, a rusty piece of machinery, a Manchester slum, have 
to be revealed in the light of the holiness they conceal if Art is to be 
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drawn from them. The theologian may be the theoretician of the sacred. 
But is not the artist a practitioner in this medium? What other milieu can. 
he work in? Can anyone be an artist without being a ‘seer’ in the 
spiritual sense? 
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THe TITLE “Byzantine Acsthetics’* would in itself seem to suggest the author’s intention 
to formulate the aesthetic thought, rather than to approach aesthetically the art, of 
Byzantium. And indeed he does not so much go directly to the Byzantine works of art 
for an aesthetic analysis as draw on the texts of the philosophers, the Fathers of the 
Church and the chroniclers of that era for a reconstruction of Byzantine aesthetics. 

Byzantium, however, lacked any systematic aesthetics of the sort we have today, and 
such excursions into its texts can furnish but scant material for so objective a picture as 
the author seems primarily concerned to achieve. For after Plotinus we have no writings 
of aesthetic significance, unless ıt be some scattered observations in an admixture of 
theology and a philosophy of the Beautiful; or lyrical descriptions—like those of Silen- 
tiarius or Agathias—of churches and mosaics; or the famous ‘Ekphraseis’, in which the 
descriptions are for the most part conventional. Again the ordinances of the Synods 
determining the status of icons, or Damaskenos’s pronouncement on the relation of the 
icon to its original saint and the believer's attitude to it, though theologically and semanti- 
cally valuable, have no bearing on the artistic merit and appeal of the icons. 

More generally, any reconstruction of Byzantine aesthetics from current texts can at 
best result only in academic aesthetics that move around, but do not touch, the real 
problems of its art; these only a direct approach to the works themselves can reveal 
through the aesthetic emotions and artistic response they rouse—those major experiences 
we undergo before the Byzantine work and which, only because they correspond with 
those of the contemporary spectator, allow us to recognize it as a work of art. Such 
direct appeal, then, both reflects and is our link with an old culture and to ignore it must 
be a serious omission in any reconstruction of aesthetics. And if we agree with Lipps that 
in aesthetics the basic principles ‘have no history’, then they must be there too, running 
through Byzantine aesthetics. Thus the peculiar essence of Byzantine aesthetics which 
Gervase Mathew seeks is surely to be traced only through those eternal principles, upon 
which Byzantine art has stamped the spirit of its own age and the conditions of its own 
place and time:? its unique character. 

The texts, as has been said, contain information of three sorts: appertaining to philo- 


* Byzantine Aesthetics, By Gervase Mathew. John Murray. 1963. pp. xiii+ 189. 35s. 
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sophy, to theological symbolism, and to poetical descriptions or impressions of works of 
art. But all this can scarcely transport us into the spirit of the age and the conditions of 
its tume and place. Gervase Mathew, however, has recourse to history also, from which 
he produces a wealth of information on the features of each period: on the economic, 
commercial and cultural relations of the Empire, on its administrative machinery, on the 
iconoclastic controversy, and on Imperial politics. He thus attempts through the major 
landmarks of Byzantine history to arrive at the essential factors which contributed to the 
formation of the Empire, its vigour and decadence, and its expression in terms of art. 
Before examining these factors here it may not be inapt to observe that the facts 
of history, however useful they may be, cannot in themselves re-create the past unless 
they refer to values which transcend history and are, therefore, present also in contem- 
porary times; so that history itself demands imagination and insight for its proper 
appreciation. And it is only by bringing such imagination and insight to bear upon the 
historical past of Byzantium that it can be revived in a special kind of present. 


Father Mathew asserts (p. 1) that four factors should be taken into account in ap- 
proaching Byzantine aesthetics: 
(1) a recurrent taste for classical reminiscence of the Graeco-Roman past; 
(2) an essentially mathematical approach to beauty, which led to an emphasis not only 
on exact symmetry, but on eurhythmia; : 
(3) an interest in optics, ‘which Jed to experiments in perspective and to a concentration 
on incorporeal light’ as made corporate in colours; and 
(4) a belief in an invisible world, of which the material is only a shadow, so that a 
scene is not a mere representation of something that has once happened, but a 
mimesis, a re-enactment. 


Of the validity of his first factor, ‘the classical reminiscence’, there can be no question. 
His second point, however, is highly debatable. For when he states that “Byzantine 
civilization was essentially mathematical in its emphasis on the inevitability of due pro- 
portion, rhythm and order’ (p. 3), it may very well be argued that no art is without 
proportion, rhythm and order, so that if we must say of the Byzantine that it was mathe- 
matical, we must say it of all other art-periods too; or of none. Moreover, the emphasis 
of Byzantine civilization lay nowhere if not on its transcendental character. Eurhythmia 
on the other hand seems to have stirred the writer’s imagination so far as to have conjured 
up for him the Russian ballet, of which ‘an appreciation is still perhaps the best intro- 
duction to Byzantine aesthetics’ (p. 4), as he maintains, indeed employing the illustration 
with somewhat astonishing frequency and unexpectedness. 

For the interest in optics Gervase Mathew refers his readers to the text of Proclus on 
the optics of Euclid and on Skenographia, and to the texts of Geminus on the relationship 
between height and distance: a subject to which we shall have occasion to return later. 
But in drawing attention to surface-aesthetics and the sense of touch he proceeds to the 
surprising statement thar ‘the study of Chinese porcelain is an admirable introduction 
to the study of Byzantine “minor arts”, which probably depended for much of their 
appeal on tactile sensation’ (p. 6). How much more felicitous is his subsequent remark 
that “Byzantine “minor arts” are never “minor” ’ (p. 11). 

Besides his reference to surface-aesthetics in the approach to Byzantine art, Gervase 
Mathew speaks of the aesthetics of depth. He quotes St. Chrysostom on the Incompre- 
hensible (me noetos) and the fear induced by the ‘abyss of the depths of the sea’ (p. 6) and 
gocs on to say that this is ‘reminiscent of Longinus on the sublime—‘‘that echo which 
leads to ecstasy” ’; but itis a pity that though he thus recognizes the aesthetic experience 
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roused by Byzantine art to be primarily one of awe (deos) and ecstasy—and that is surely 
the true response to the fundamentally transcendental or sublime character of Byzantine 
art—he does not give this pre-eminent characteristic its due force by positing it as the 
basic idea of aesthetics in Byzantium. It is possible that he found no specific reference to 
the sublime in other texts, notwithstanding the fact that Byzantine literature is imbued 
with sublime thought. Thus, his apprehension of the twofold nature of Byzantine 
aesthetics, in which surface and depth co-exist, is allowed to atrophy. Yet had he cared 
to develop it, how far afield indeed might it not have led him! 

Gervase Mathew considers that more decisive than the acceptance of Christianity in 
the fourth century was the turn to transcendental monotheism (Neo-Platonism) in the 
third—the century which marked ‘the acute phase of transition from the classical to the 
Byzantine culture’ (p. 12). He quotes from Plotinus’s new aesthetic theory, which made 
its appearance in the second half of the century and according to which the beauty of a 
work of art does not consist in fine colour and symmetry (euchroia, symmetria) but in the 
Idea, which gives the work its unity. ‘This was a conception in aesthetics that brought 
new freedom to the craftsman’ (p. 19) and drew him away from imitation and Hellen- 
istic illusionism. Grabar, he tells us, ‘has suggested that the aesthetics of Plotinus contains 
the Byzantine techniques for the suppression of space dimensions for the dematerialization 
of reality; . . . reversed perspective; and the use of the horizon line’ (p. 19). Here, however, 
it may be well to point out certain objections to Grabar’s views? which may be summar- 
ized as follows: (a) in spite of Plotinus’s prominent standing in Christian thought, his 
theory is not adequate to explain Byzantine art since he is not the first of the Christian 
philosophers but the last representative of Greek philosophy; or, as Father Mathew puts 
it: ‘It is not that with Plotinus Greek speculation is ceasing to be Greek; it is only moving 
on to another plane’ (p. 20); (b) Plotinus’s aesthetics, though ‘romantic’, continued to 
adhere to form, as does the art of the third century A.D., and it is precisely to this art-form, 
and not to the Byzantine, that the theory corresponds in the first place; (c) in explaining 
the perspective, the space and the sizes of Byzantine painting on the basis of Plotinus 
Grabar is in danger of turning Plotinus’s metaphysics into physics and so impairing both. 

Gervase Mathew himself points out that the Enneads were almost unknown to the 
Byzantines and that ‘the Platonism that became part of Byzantine thought’ through Basil 
of Caesarea, Gregory of Nazianzen, and Gregory of Nyssa was ‘the old-fashioned Middle 
Platonism they had been taught in Athens’ (p. 20). The ‘essentially romantic passion for 
the Divine’ in Plotinus (p. 21) is well known, and Father Mathew correctly observes that 
‘the transcendent conceived as the object of desire is the subject of all Byzantine mysti- 
cism’ (p. 22); but the remark leaves us all the more disappointed at his failure to define the 
aesthetics of the transcendent. Instead he claims that ‘the romantic rendering of life. . . 
and its dancing rhythm’ in Parabiago’s disk at the Milan Brera Gallery, representing 
Cybele and The Seasons, ‘foreshadows that of the fourteenth-century painting in the 
Church of the Chora at Constantinople where Christ triumphs over Death’ (p. 17). 
The claim seems rash indecd! 


In another passage concerned with the importance of mathematics for Byzantine 
aesthetics Gervase Mathew writes that ‘Gregory of Nyssa . . . gave the classic Byzantine 
form to the distinction between the world of mind and the material world’ (p. 23)—the 
distinction between noetos and aisthetos, with Man conceived as ‘the bridge linking the 
two worlds. . ..’ Theoretical mathematics belongs to the world of noetos, applied mathe- 
matics to the world of aisthetos, which is why innovations were admissible. In consequence 
of this, Father Mathew maintains, art-forms were also subjected to innovations since 
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‘the sound in hymns, the bricks in a church, mosaic in painting are matter made articulate 
in the Divine praise’ and through becoming part of a rhythm. “This,’ Father Mathew 
goes on, ‘could explain the importance of mathematics for Byzantine aesthetics’ (p: 24). 
But is not rhythm essential in every period of art? And is ıt only rhythm that is connected 
with mathematics in art, and measure and harmony not at all? Indeed, as far as harmony 
is concerned the writer seems to lean on the mystic significance of numbers cultivated by 
Neo-Pythagoreans, and by Methodios in particular when he declared that ‘ “the entire 
creation of the world was achieved out of the harmony of the number six” ’ (p. 26). 
Therefore Gervase Mathew advises us, when approaching a work of Byzantine art at 
close quarters, to look for the proportion of three to two or of six to one. Yet how 
disappointing for those of us who seeking shall not find them there, or find a multitude 
of proportions; and how disappointing too for the adherents of the ‘golden section’, to 
whom this is the only proportion worthy of attention! 

There can be no doubt that mathematics, as also mechanics, geometry and physical 
experiments—which were carried out even by Anthemius, the architect of St. Sophia— 
contributed extensively to the undisputed development of techniques in the Byzantine 
era, particularly in the early years; liquid fire, the efficient art of defence, the perfect art 
of construction, are all there to prove this development. But surely this preoccupation 
of the Byzantines with mathematics could not have led Gervase Mathew to deduce a 
geometric clement in Byzantine art had he paused to consider that the geometric com- 
binations of the vaults never gave Byzantine art a geometrical character. On the contrary, 
it is the anti-geometric that characterizes its art—or what I have elsewhere called the 
‘picturesque’s element, the freedom from precision and regularity with which the geo- 
metric designs of Byzantine forms were made. In contradistinction to classical art, where 
accuracy and precision prevail, here no dome is absolutely circular at its base, no angle 
between walls is absolutely a right angle. Even the joints between stones or brickwork 
are not of equal thickness, nor are they exactly straight, and the decorative motifs are 
asymmetrically and irregularly placed on the walls. In fact this freedom of the pic- 
turesque—the anti-geometric quality—is so necessary to art in general that even in 
classical art there is a ‘latent picturesqueness’.* On the other hand the strictly geometrical 
is anti-artistic in respect of every art and has no connection with the use of geometry 
in the planning of a work. Wherever geometry has influenced the style of art that art has 
suffered by it. 

Furthermore Gervase Mathew’s contention that geodesy was essential to mosaicists for 
the setting of the tessellae at an angle in relation to the curve, or to a plane surface and 
to the distance at which the spectator was standing (p. 29), seems scarcely convincing 
despite the example he cites of one of the mosaics in the vestibule of St. Sophia, the 
Mother and Child, where the mosaic has been angled in order ‘to be seen at thirteen 
metres from its centre at man’s height from the floor’ (p. 29). In the first place it is 
doubtful whether the angling of the tessellae was arranged with only one fixed position 
in view for the onlooker; the mosaic is quite as beaunful when seen from other angles. 
Secondly, it is doubtful whether, even if such had been the croftsman’s intention, it could 
have been contrived, as the angling of tessellae is a tricky business: it is done by hand 
and not by machine, and thus demands sensitive craftsmanship and experience. Besides 
not all the tessellae are at exactly the same angle; they vary according to the local light, 
colour, and the intuition of the craftsman. One may imagine, therefore, what complicated 
calculations would be called for in optics and in geodesy, and how far from artistic reality 
such cold and mechanical calculations would be, if they did in fact come into play. 

Let us now turn to Optics. According to Gervase Mathew a great part was played in 
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Byzantine art by the first four definitions in the Optics of Euclid (p. 30). Vision is a matter 
of rays issuing from the eyes, straight rays which strike and localize the object at an 
optical angle. Things that appear greater are seen under a greater angle and things that 
appear smaller under a smaller angle, irrespective of distance. This theory of Euclid’s on 
optical angles is not Byzantine and must surely first have been put to use by the Greeks 
of the classical period, unless it has a value only for optics and not for perspective.5 ‘Only 
by moving the eyes could all the surface be touched by the visual rays’, says Father 
Mathew (p. 30). “The custom of gazing at a decorated surface is perhaps essentially 
Western’, and he observes that the Ekphraseis continually point out the need for the eyes 
to move. This, however, is not enough to differentiate the optical approach of one world 
against that of another, as the eye may wander while the point of vision remains fixed; 
indeed, setting aside the rational perspective system, may this not always be the case with 
artists? If we would explain the Byzantine artistic perspective we should have to admit 
that the point of vision is also mobile or at least not constant, since in one and the same 
mosaic—as for example that of St. George at Salonica—we may see combined regular 
perspective, inverted perspective, perspective from above, from below, etc. This bears 
witness to the lack of a rational system of perspective® in the Byzantine artists, though 
many have thought and do still think that theirs was an ‘inverted’ perspective. It also 
bears witness to the fact that these artists had a certain knack” of combining different 
perspectives (p. 31). Gervase Mathew accepts neither this view nor its corollary as set 
out in my work: ie. that for the Byzantine artists depth was not of the same value as 
width and height, because the first plane was predominant. Yet the premise is well 
supported by all Byzantine paintings, which never give us the impression of an opening 
in the wall leading to the space beyond; for the Byzantine is not a naturalistic style as is 
the art of the Renaissance or of the Baroque, and its perspective does not aim at giving 
us a false impression of true depth. This does not mean, of course, that Byzantine painting 
does not suggest depth of space—space that is, indeed, infinite and metaphysical by virtue 
of its gold background. But that is quite another thing from Gervase Mathew’s assertion, 
which is difficult to accept, that depth was for the Byzantines more important than width 
and height, but that they conceived it as being ‘in front of the mosaic or picture, not 
behind 1’ (p. 31). 

“The ‘ ‘picture-space’ of Byzantine art’, he tells us, ‘was that of the church in which 
it was placed, since art was considered a fenctional part of the architecture’ (p. 31). It is 
not difficult to see why be makes such functional relation a sort of prerogative of Byzan- 
tine church painting, but would that mean that Byzantine painting outside the church 
has no picture-space? At any rate the picture-space in Byzantine painting cannot be 
thought of as the real, physical space before the icon in a church, for then its saints and 
angels would be seen to move about amongst the congregation, within the walls of the 
church; and these we could not without an effort of the imagination extend beyond 
their material confines. Is Father Mathew then justified in upholding with Demus*— 
who may have influenced him in this—that the representations of Byzantine art have no 
space behind them? Is it not more true to say that space in every painting is both before 
and behind it, since there is another ideal space through which our imagination may 
travel to worlds other than the real provided art is able to suggest this space with skill? 
Even architecture in its interior space transports us to another world, ‘the heteros cosmos’, 
placing us at an aesthetic distance from the real. Without this distance there is neither 
art nor artistic response? and only thus can the dome symbolize the heavens. The fact 
that Gervase Mathew has found no evidence, as he assures us, of there having been a new 
theory of space in Byzantium, or any indication whereby the gold background signifies 
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infinite space and bears any relation to light (p. 31), is not surprising. It is not, of course, 
always possible to find literary evidence for the things of art, which in former times were 
not discussed to the extent and in the manner in which they are discussed in our time. 
Neither must we consider that the art-forms of every age keep step with the new scien- 
tific conceptions of space, as some maintain happens today with space-time. (I have 
elsewhere! developed the view that the vision of the artist instinctively and invariably 
conforms with space-time, and that this is indeed essential if he is to produce art and 
forestall science.) On the other hand Gervase Mathew unwittingly belittles Byzantine 
art when he maintains that though its space was three~dimensional, the artist was prim- 
arily concerned with height and width ‘because his primary task was to provide a surface 
decoration’ (p. 31). It is as though we were meant to infer that Byzantine art is purely 
a decorative art. Evidently, however, that is not Gervase Mathew’s intention, since he 
goes on to say that Byzantine art could not be limited to a two-dimensional plane and 
needed also to give the impression of depth, and here Hellenistic illusionist painting 
which survived in manuscript illuminations provided a quarry (p. 32); and, although 
no Byzantine picture ever became a window opening on a vision of the world ( finestra 
apperta) as in the perspective of the Renaissance, some of the Byzantine works ‘became 
niches, with their own box-like “picture-space” . . . which provided the “stil nuovo” 
for Giotto’. Giotto’s paintings, Father Mathew adds, are paralleled by the recent dis~ 
coveries in the Chora Monastery, and their common source seems to have been Con- 
stantinople rather than Padua (p. 32). All this is certainly true, but his attempt to explain 
the system of inverted perspective by Euclid’s assumption that the rays issued from the 
eye and not from the object is not convincing, especially when he takes as an example the 
mosaic at St. George’s in which, in fact, many kinds of perspective are combined. 

The Skenographia of Geminus of Rhodes (first century 8.c.), which according to 
Gervase Mathew came to Byzantium after a delay of 500 years, would ensure that the 
artist’s work did not appear distorted by distance or height, but appeared ‘eurhythmic’ 
(p. 34). It does not matter in Byzantine art, adds Gervase Mathew, ‘if the scene was 
represented in two dimensions on the wall or ceiling or in a fictional box-space let inté 
the wall, since Byzantine fictonal space opens outward and downward into the real 
space before and below it in which the onlooker stands’ (p. 34). This, to him, explains 
‘the modern descriptions of Byzantine figures as “elongated”, “‘stunted”, “‘thick-set”, 
or “ascetic” ’ (p. 35). But are not these differences in description in fact due to differences 
in style? And as to the theory of their ‘opening into the real space before them’, besides 
being impossible to prove it is also, as was earlier shown, unacceptable from the aesthetic 
point of view. 

Gervase Mathew subsequently refers to certain perspective corrections made in the 
iconography of the church (p. 35). In an apse the figures at the edge are made broader so 
as to seem the same from a distance as the others. In a dome the lower portion of a figure 
is ‘elongated to compensate for the fact that the upper portion . . . is at right angles to the 
optical axis’. But perspective corrections were also made by the ancient Greeks to statues 
on pediments and friezes so that they might appear eurybthmic up where they were 
placed (Plato, be it recalled, speaks of the alteration of figures according to distance, thus 
showing that the optical angles of Euclid were not alone in controlling the operation of 
artistic vision). Moreover optical corrections in ancient sculpture derive their significance 
from the principles not of inverted but of orthodox perspective (however imperfect or 
empirical it may have been as a system at the time). Can we then explain the perspective 
corrections in Byzantine iconography in terms ofinverted perspective? Or do we abandon 
the inverted perspective when it comes to corrections? Is it not more likely, indeed, that, 
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as earlier suggested, the perspective system is mixed and dependent on the natural talent 
of the artist? Gervase Mathew’s discerning remark that the Byzantines ‘assumed that the 
human eyeball was mobile and spherical and that ‘they could never have been satisfied 
with any system of perspective which presupposed that the human eye was flat...’ and 
immobile, ‘like a photographic plate’ (p. 36), is well illustrated by the following achieve- 
ment of Byzantine church iconography which, however, he seems to have overlooked: 
that Byzantine iconography, having no system or else a mixed system of perspective, 
satisfies from all standpoints, as it does not depend on one and only one point; whereas 
the heavens of Pater Pozzo, which were done according to orthodox perspective, must 
be seen from a certain point on the floor in order to appear plausible. 

The author then refers to Vitruvius’s famous definition ofskenography omnium linearum 
ad circini centrum responsus (p. 36), which is used to support many theories about the 
ancient system of perspective, none of which is infallible. And he ends by saying with 
respect to Byzantine art that ‘vision and image are both passing echoes of the eternal 
immutability of God’, but that, as they are of material beauty from the point of view of 
line and colour, these harmonies ‘can be moulded mathematically’ (p. 37). The statement 
makes one wonder how mathematics can be employed to such ends. And the question 
is one to which no one has replied in the case of any art period. For it is one thing for 
us to find a posteriori certain mathematical proportions or geometrical tracery in a work 
of art and another to know how to make a harmonious plan for it by means of geometry 
or to carry it out by the use of algebra. Artistic creation is still mainly a matter of in- 
tuition, as it ever has been, and ever will be. 


In his chapter entitled “The Hidden Meaning’ Gervase Mathew describes how in 
Byzantine art ‘symbolism was to take two forms: the first based on the scriptural scene’ 
(e.g.the Resurrection), ‘the second on the object’(e.g.the peacock). And he considers that 
“qualitatively the masterpieces of Byzantine art are predominantly those that contained 
and conveyed hidden meanings’ (pp. 38, 39). Thus the stars in the blue heaven of the 
vaulting at the Mausoleum of Galla Placidia ‘very likely symbolize . . . the souls of the 
victorious faithful shining in heaven’. And in explaining the symbolism of the two 
peacocks face to face, drinking water from a chalice, Father Mathew affirms that ‘its 
various qualities could satisfy the Byzantine sense of perception, but could also satisfy 
another form of aisthesis—not beauty experienced only by the senses, but Beauty appre- 
hended through senses by Mind’. That of course is true of the believer, to whom the 
significance is accessible, who has been initiated into its hidden meaning; but it is not 
true of the uninitiated and the unbeliever, to whom it will mean nothing unless it is 
beautiful in form and its symbolism is conveyed by means of a poetical metaphor which 
is in itself a true work of art. If the Byzantine work has artistic merit, it must be because 
it is beautiful without reference to what it represents and signifies and is expressive in 
such a way that whatever it represents or signifies will transcend the interest of the 
initiate and reach humanity in general. Only thus can intelligible beauty appear as an 
aesthetic form of Beauty and not as a lifeless message. 


On the subject of architecture, Gervase Mathew disagrees with Demus’s view that 
“columns are conceived as . . . “hanging roots”’, and that the building appears to start 
from above (p. 92). And to prove the contrary he refers to the panegyric on the martyrion 
of Polyeuctus, in which is is said that the building tends to ‘run up from the ground 
. . . aspiring to the stars’, The quotation which he summons to his support here is apt 
enough as a piece of literary appreciation; but it scarcely disproves the fact that, aestheti- 
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cally viewed, the supported members in Byzantine architecture seem superior to the 
supporting ones—a view which would probably account for Dr. Demus’s exaggerated 
impression of ‘hanging roots’. I have elsewhere" attempted to show that the seeming 
contradiction presented by the carrying and carried elements is compensated for by the 
fact that the forms of Byzantine architecture display a lack of plasticity: the mass of the 
vaults tends to become incorporeal and unfold itself as a two-dimensional curving surface 
that encloses space; it is perforated so that the space appears infinite. Thus the impression 
of a precarious balance between the supported and supporting members of the edifice 
is overcome and the suggestion of a victory over weight lends this architecture its special 


In the chapter on the ‘Macedonian Renaissance’ two points leave the reader uncon- 
vinced: first, it is not quite clear why the author singles out ‘the fashion for the repro- 
duction of the antique’ as ‘the only tendency which can be described as a renaissance’ 
(p. 122); and secondly why he assumes that the Byzantines were accustomed to view 
works from left to right and that the compositions had therefore to be produced with 
the centre of weight transposed to the right (p. 124). May I on this issue venture to draw 
Gervase Mathew’s attention to Wélfflin’s study" on the meaning of right and left in an 
artistic composition? 

On the other hand his most illuminating passage on Photios (with special reference to 
the Nea) does not finally fulfil its promise. Photios, writes Father Mathew, ‘distinguished 
three elements in aesthetic perception: joy, wonder, and inner turmoil, using the terms 
that had been sanctioned by Scripture for the descent of the Angel into the Waters. 
These are caused simultaneously by sight and wrench the mind to ecstasy’ (p. 132). Why 
does Father Mathew leave these elements—ecstasy in particular—unexplored in his 
Byzantine Aesthetics? 

In another scholarly chapter on the “Comnenians and the Paleologans’, Gervase Mathew 
speaks of the great flowering of the mind and art in the era 1330-1444, and passes in brief 
review the ‘painters of genius’ of the Monastery of Chora, the Peribleptos and the 
Pantanassa at Mistra, the great historians, the revival of the Hellenistic love romances, 
the Hesychast movement of Gregory Palamas and the original thought of Gemistos 
Plethon. And his concluding words: “Byzantine civilization was never more fertile than 
when it was destroyed’ (p. 141) call to mind that sunset is the time for meditation and 
the last glimmers of light. 


In treating of the mosaics at Daphni, Gervase Mathew divides them into two groups 
—‘the first possibly dating from 1100, the second probably a generation later’—and he 
explains that in the first group, into which fall the scenes composed on a symmetrical 
axis, ‘the action is conceived as taking place within the real space of the church’. No 
illusionism is needed for the niches ‘since real space is included in the curved surface’. 
Some illusionism is necessary only where the surface is flat—as in the Crucifixion (p. 150). 
If that were so, however, we should have two kinds of painting, two kinds of space, and 
it is difficult to imagine how these could meet within the same church. If we take the 
Annunciation in the squinch at Daphni,"* we shall see that, because of this curve, the 
Angel making his way to the Virgin appears to be passing through the real space con- 
tained in the squinch. But to raise this impression to the level of a principle (as Dr. Demus 
does) and say that the real space of the church is also the artistic space of the mosaics is 
scarcely justifiable and would certainly lead us to an impasse of inconsistencies in the 
case of flat pictures. 
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In the second group of mosaics in this church the figures, says Father Mathew, ‘are 
placed in carefully calculated asymmetry . . . round another figure which is their centre 
of gravity, normally on the right side of the picture’. The vertical axis divides the com- 
position by a ratio of one to two, and an attempt is made to convey depth by a high 
horizon line (p. 150). In similar techniques, Father Mathew goes on, ‘a further illusion 
of depth is given . . . above all, by the dark colour of the Cave’ (p. 151). The use of 
dark squinches bean an artifice to convey depth. And he remarks: ‘Frequently, there 
are two planes in a single picture, as in a certain icon of the Virgin enthroned, where the 
flat plane of the gold background descends into the recessed plane of the curved throne” 
(p. 152). Yet since the gold background aesthetically conveys infinite depth this seems as 
inadmissible as the suggestion which follows, that ‘at times there seem to be two pictures 
in a single mosaic scene, as when the Virgin receives the Purple at the Chora’ (p. 152). I 
have elsewhere attempted a full analysis of this painting; suffice it to say here that if 
the work appeared bisected, it would not constitute an artistic composition. And Gervase 
Mathew continues: ‘Since, according to Byzantine optical theory, a picture was appre- 
hended by being touched by rays from the eyes, this was on occasion inevitable; when a 
narrative was depicted as occurring within pictorial space, it was natural that its sequence 
should be followed, detail by detail’ (p. 152). Here again it may be pointed out that 
changing the position of the optical cone without achieving cohesion between the parts 
of the optical image, both in the memory and in the composition itself, does not produce 
a work of art. 

Finally, is it not dangerous to say that ‘parallels with abstract art became increasingly 
recurrent in Byzantine painting, though more often in sections of a composition rather 
than the composition as a whole’ (p. 159), as also that ‘the easiest hypothesis to explain 
Byzantine systems of composition is that the optical rays from the eyes were held to move 
along the surface from left to right’ (p. 178, note 31)? For how is this to be reconciled 
with the poetic remark that ‘Byzantine painting . . . may have been apprehended as a 
form of music in which colour combinations were the harmonies’ (p. 159)? 


Archaeologists often tend to regard Aesthetics as a subjective and unscientific form of 
study and therefore, when dealing with it, usually prefer to rely on texts and historical 
data in an attempt to make it objective. The inferences thus drawn do not correspond 
to the works of art of the period in question. Indeed since the interpretation of any text, 
of history itself, demands imagination and artistic intuition, thus again becoming sub- 
jective, it would seem that the subjective and historical factors need philosophical treat- 
ment before that objectivity can be achieved which transcends all periods. For beyond 
every historical study of aesthetics lies Aesthetics itself. 
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EVOLUTION IN THE ARTS 


E. H. Gombrich 


THE READER of this review must be warned from the outset that I have not read all of 
the s00-odd double-column pages of text (or some 320,000 words) of this awe-inspiring 
tome™ by the much-respected Honorary President of the American Society for Aesthetics, 
though I have read more than half and sampled nearly every page. My main reason for 
thus disobeying the critic’s categorical imperative was not lack of time. It was, paradoxi- 
cally, that I was so frequently vaguely in agreement with what I read that I found it hard 
to come to grips with Dr. Munro’s arguments. For the principal weakness of this exposi- 
tion stems from the author’s admirable resolve to be fair to all points of view and to 
concede something to nearly every objection. His avowed intention is controversial 
enough. He sets out to champion Spencer’s evolutionism in art: the idea that all matter, 
all life and all human activities follow one universal law of development towards greater 
complexity. But the author is too well read and too sane not to be aware of the countless 
objections that were and are raised against this formulation. And so he proposes a reason- 
able compromise, roughly along the line that Spencer was wrong when he postulated a 
Universal Law but that his opponents overshot the mark when they denied its existence. 
Though one frequently finds oneself ım sympathy with Dr. Munro’s wish to warn the 
parties in a dispute against overstating their case, one discovers on reflection that a sys- 
tematic dilution of all theories will make the resulting formula increasingly plausible 
but also increasingly empty. The less content a formulation has, the more chance it has 
of being true.! But it pays for this chance by being comparatively uninteresting. The 
formulation of a theory in science is an all-absorbing gamble, the gamble of being 
contradicted by experience. In other contexts too the probability of a message stands 
in inverse ratio to the amount of information: the more probable it is the more closely 
it approaches to redundancy. What is both true and redundant we call by the uncom- 
plimentary name of a truism. It is this danger which Dr. Munro’s ‘moderate pluralistic 
naturalism’ so frequently runs. 
The Freudian and the Marxist approach to history can both be enlightening up to 
a point. (p. 15) 
. .. 1t is not necessarily foolish or misguided to attempt . . . a philosophy of his- 
tory. (p. 23) 
Science and ordinary observation make us recognize some determinism in history: 
- * Evolution in the Arts and Other Theorles of Culture History. By Tuomas Munro. Cleve- 
land Museum of Art. 1963. pp. XXI + 56a. $10. 
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more than had been supposed, but not necessarily an ironclad fatalism. (p. 32) 

. .. most of (Spencer's) principal generalizations are not totally false, but exagger- 
ated and one-sided. (p. 58) 

... each factor (postulated by Taine) has its limitations as a principle of explana- 
tion; each has been, by turns, over-emphasized and underestimated. (p. 113) 

... there is a kernel of truth in the idea that art, like many other civilized activities 
including science and philosophy . . . makes use of functions developed in the pre- 
human struggle for existence. . . (p. 131) 

... while the word ‘evolution’ is now less current, there has been little tendency 
to deny the basic fact of literary evolution in a broad sense. (p. 152) 

. .. (the term ‘irreversible’) must be understood in a relative, partial way... . 
(p. 182) 

... abstractly, Hegel’s theory has some truth . . . (but) . . . his metaphysical ex- 
planation of it is less convincing. . . . (p. 312) 

... the whole sharp dichotomy between art and science, (is) greatly exaggerated. 
Each contains a small element of truth. (p. 351) 

.. No single theory of cause will be found sufficient. There seem to be elements 
of truth in several and they are not completely exclusive. (p. 421) 

‘History repeats itself’ is a partial truth; ‘history does not repeat itself’ is also partly 
true. (p. 424) 

Neither naturalism nor supernaturalism provides an adequate explanation of the 
history ofart . . . each has its weak spots. (p. 431) 

... the simple statement ‘art expresses its age’ does not convey the whole truth. 
Art always expresses something of its age, something more than its age, and some- 
thing less. (p. 489) 

Some . . . trends and countertrends, progressions and regressions, occur in several 
arts at the same time; some in one only. Different arts can move in opposite direc- 
tions in certain respects. This complicates the relations among the arts and increases 
the diversity of an epoch. It prevents the stages and sequences in various arts from 
coinciding completely with each other or with those in other cultural components. 
It thus diversifies and sometimes obscures the main evolutionary trend. (p. 509) 


One wonders, frankly, whether it was quite worth writing so long a book to come to 
this last quoted conclusion, with which few art historians would disagree. Dr. Munro 
may be right that too many of our colleagues are perhaps over-suspicious of theories 
and prefer to stick to the facts. But it is not by thus emasculating theories that he will win 
them over to the adventure of thought. For the only kind of recommendation Dr. 
Munro derives from his ‘plurastic naturalism’ is ‘that no one factor can be always or 
exclusively responsible. Man’s innate predisposition to both permanence and change is 
one contributing set of factors. Social structure, technological level, physical environment, 
religion, and intellectual climate are others. No one of these holds universal priority as 
the basic determinant. Empirical research must seek to discover which are present in each 
case, and in what relative strength and configuration (p. 442). 

It all sounds reasonable enough, but imagine the conscientious student embarking on 
research trying to live up to this well-meant advice. Suppose him to be interested, for 
argument’s sake, in the rise of Neo-Classicism and to accept Lovejoy’s plausible analysis 
that the movement is somehow connected with eighteenth-century rationalism and 
Deism.* By what further ‘empirical research’ on Gavin Hamilton, Mengs or Winckel- 
mann will our student be able to find out which of the other ‘determinants’ listed by 
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Dr. Munro was present in that case and in what relative strength? Was man’s ‘innate 
disposition to change’ here twice as important as the ‘intellectual climate’ or was it the 
other way round? Well might he come to endorse Dr. Munro’s own admission, five 
pages later, that ‘it is usually easy to list a number of factors which seem to have con- 
tributed to the event in question. The difficulty is to estimate the relative strength or to 
be sure one has listed all the important ones... .” 

To speak of difficulty here is really an understatement. How would the report on an 
aircrash ‘estimate’ the relative importance of gravitation that caused the plane to fall 
down, of metal fatigue that caused the wing to break and of the fact that the plane ever 
took off (which certamly is an important cause to be listed among the antecedents of 
the accident)? It is not along such lines that the problem of historical explanation can be 
tackled. 

I fear these examples indicate that Dr. Munro’s reading in philosophy is wider than ıt is 
deep. Those chapters of his historical section which I could judge unfortunately confirmed 
this impression. There is too much reliance on second-hand accounts resulting in garbled 
presentation of other people’s views and theories. The pages devoted to Alois Riegl are 
utterly out of focus, the remarks on Popper's criticism of Historicism equally so. I also 
had some difficulty in recognizing my own position in Dr. Munro’s brief summary. I am 
reported to have declared ‘in sweeping terms’ that ‘Evolutionism is dead’ though my 
sentence in Art and Illusion goes on to state that ‘the facts which gave rise to its myth are 
still stubbornly there to be accounted for’? Dr. Munro does not stop to consider or even 
criticize my attempt to do precisely this. Instead he reminds his readers that the views 
I rightly pronounce to be dead ‘are not in the least essential to evolutionism in general, 
and have long been rejected by modern evolutionists’ (whoever these may be). ‘Essential’ 
or not, Mr. Munro understood me quite correctly to reject the nineteenth-century view 
that there are ‘lower races’ (still close to our animal ancestors) whose art and culture are 
primitive, that we ourselves stand on a higher rung of the evolutionary ladder, and that 
we may more or less hopefully look forward to the emergence of a race of supermen 
who will have the right to bully us in their turn. It must have been in such a frame of 
mind that Herbert Spencer could write, for instance, when discussing the evolution of 
music ‘that many inferior races have never risen above the recitative (as the Chinese 
and the Hindoos)’.t When Dr. Munro states that ‘scientists now agree on the whole that 
there is no significant correlation between racial differences and general mental ability’, 
he echoes almost precisely what I wrote on this point. Unfortunately it may be that both 
of us were wrong. In a recent address to the British Psychological Society on “Psycho- 
logy, Genetics and the Process of History’ Professor C. D. Darlington has used the 
theories of C. S. Coon’s controversial book on The Races of Man to champion a return to 
an anti-humanist type of evolutionism.’ We may hope that his facts are wrong, but 
clearly we cannot found our faith on such a hope. In fact I mentioned this challenge 
precisely because it shows up what 1s perhaps the principal weakness of Dr. Munro’s 
benevolent ‘naturalism’. He is convinced, so it seems, that our values can be based on 
the facts discovered by science and that, indeed, ‘fundamentally, all human values are 
given to man by nature; especially by his favourable earthly environment and the com- 
plex physicial equipment evolved by his ancestors’ (p. 377). But ıt is not the values which 
thus developed but, at the most, our capacity to choose between various aims. It is just 
as much human nature to kill as to love, to enjoy cruelty as to shun it. In the face of 
nature, executions and symphonies are neutral. Both may be said to have evolved but 
we hope that the auto da fé has declined for ever and that the symphony has come to stay. 
Where ethical questions are involved this independence of fact and decision, the im~ 
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possibility, that is, of basing a norm on an observation has frequently been stressed. The 
question whether this dualism must also extend to aesthetics has been less investigated. 
In one sense, however, I would contend, it certainly does. The appreciation of art in 
our sense demands the conviction that there is a mind behind the artefact which we can 
strive to understand. The paintings by Congo the chimpanzee may be pretty, but the 
processes which guide his brush will for ever remain inaccessible to us. In that sense the 
true appreciation of the world’s art may be said to be bound up with the moral faith 
in the unity of mankind. To the biological evolutionist some of this art cannot mean 
much more than Congo’s œuvre means to us. Nor can he, strictly speaking, believe in the 
progress of art, for the various phases which were produced by various races are incom- 
mensurable as art. 

Dr. Munro frequently stresses the weakness of Spencet’s evolutionism which too easily 
identifies evolution with progress but he does not really face up to the problem of value; 
indeed, he tries to convince himself that it can be shelved till other questions are solved. 
Yet it is surely no accident that his book comes to life precisely in the last sections where 
we are allowed to catch a glimpse at least of the author’s own preference and pro- 
gramme. Where it comes to questions of art education and policy he recognizes the 
impossibility of leaving one’s own values in abeyance. If] understood him rightly he even 
advocates a limited measure of direction and control which should gently lead art in the 
direction of evolution to higher stages. It is a pity that Dr. Munro did not develop this 
programme in a more clear-cut and forceful manner. Perhaps, if he had thought it out 
to its logical conclusion he would have seen more clearly why the idea of progress is 
more than an irrelevant accretion that got itself attached to the discovery of evolution. 
This insight in its turn might have led the author to write a different book, and probably 
a more interesting one. For the principal weakness of his philosophical position is pre- 
cisely that it makes it impossible for him to distinguish clearly between evolution and 
continuity in history. 

In trying to convince us of the reality of continuities and derivations Dr. Munro is 
really trying to force doors already wide open. The existence of continuities, after all, 
can never have been denied by any sane person who ever considered the history of 
language, of institutions or of beliefs. Even Croce’s denial of the continuity of art only 
makes sense (and quite challenging sense) against the background of the continuity of 
technical means and traditions. Emphasis on such continuities happens to be very much 
in the foreground in historiography at present. My own Story of Art contains the possibly 
exaggerated statement that ‘there is a direct tradition handed down from master to pupil, 
and from pupil to admirer and copyist which links the art of our own days, any house 
or poster, with the art of the Nile Valley of some five thousand years ago’ (p. 33). Of 
course, I am not the only worker in the field who has turned to this problem. Professor 
Kubler, whose book The Shape of Time came out too late for Dr. Munro to consider,’ 
goes even further in that direction and the same applies to Professor James S. Ackermann 
who has recently reviewed the problem with masterly conciseness,’ Strangely enough 
there is no more than a passing reference in Dr. Munro’s book to André Malraux who 
has so successfully championed the idea that art always grows out of art or to Ernst 
Robert Curtius who has made students of literature familiar with the role of rhetorical 
topoi in the development of European literature.® 

These and other books have certainly convinced most students in the humanities that 
it is a useful methodological rule to look for the model and ancestry of any man’s belief 
or action. Art and language being social phenomena with strong institutional ties, this 
methodological rule is even more likely to lead to the discovery of a prototype. But 
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what do we do with the prototype when we find it? It is here that the question becomes 
relevant to aesthetics because we want to say whether the artist has improved on it or 
impoverished it. But there Dr. Munro’s naturalism lets us down. It is different for those 
who recognize the distinction between facts and ends. Granted this disunction the word 
‘evolution’ can even be used with confidence in certain contexts. The word, of course, 
means literally ‘unfolding’. It is a metaphor well suited to describe Aristotle’s idea of the 
growth of the oak from the acorn in which the final cause was already potentially present, 
waiting to manifest itself by becoming actual. The word and idea is surely sull applicable 
and innocuous when we speak (in the words of the Oxford English Dictionary) of ‘the 
process of evolving, developing, or working out in detail, what is implicitly or potentially 
contained in an idea or principle’. This applies well to any directed effort to evolve an 
optimal method to achieve a certain stated end. In order to construct a flying-machine 
heavier than air man had to develop an engine of sufficient power and sufficient lightness; 
of all the countless suggestions and inventions the fittest survived and resulted in the 
‘evolution’ of the aeroplane. Similarly, where man demanded the creation of visual 
illusion from art the means were gradually evolved to achieve this end. In both cases we 
can show that the basic idea (of flight or of illusion) was present before the means were 
‘evolved’. The analogy with the teleological schemes (of Aristotelian or Lamarckian 
character) is therefore not at all fortuitous.’ 

In a somewhat wider sense this apphes to the evolution of all tools whether or not the 
‘specifications’ were formulated beforehand or not. Bronze replaced stone and iron bronze 
because each was found to be more suitable for the manufacture of cutting tools. Assuming 
a certain degree of rationality in mankind archaeologists arrange their series of artefacts 
according to certain technical improvements which reflect this type of evolution. They 
also know that there will always be exceptions to this rule and that earlier phases may be 
retained, for instance within ritualistic contexts where novelty is generally shunned. 

‘There is a chapter in Dr. Munro’s book (the XXth) in which he seems to lean towards 
the interpretation of art as a tool which may be said to have evolved in this technological 
sense. He there considers the arts as ‘psychosocial technics’ concerned with the arousal 
of certain emotional effects. In this he is closer than he realizes to the theory of ancient 
thetorics which regards the orator as the master who has learned to play on the emotions 
of his hearers much as a pianist plays on a keyboard. It is this conception which led 
Cicero in the Brutus to describe the evolution of oratory in terms of a technical progress, 
an account which in its turn influenced Vasari’s description of the rise of painting’ 
(another instance of historical continuity). 

If art were really or mainly a psychosocial technique a history of art could certainly be 
written in terms of improved methods. Someone might write a parallel history of 
psychosocial drugs from wine, tobacco and opium to the efforts of the pharmaceutical 
industry to develop chemical compounds of known psychological effects as stimulants 
or tranquillizers which are yet free of undesirable side effects or habit-forming qualities. 
But the effects of art have turned out to be less specifiable and less stable. Even the ancient 
orators knew that the heavier archaic forms of less polished language gained their special 
effect through distance and association and that ‘our ears change’, as Tacitus put it in the 
Dialogue on Oratory. The same has been said of our eyes, and a glance at the fluctuations 
of taste in decoration and ornament makes it clear that a psychosocial technic that 
delighted the Victorians repels a twentieth-century public conditioned by functionalism. 

Even so there may be genuine discoveries in art which could be compared to the 
discovery of wine or tobacco. The language of diatonic music may be of this kind if 
indeed our response to key relationships is rooted in our ‘nature’. I would be willing to 
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stake a good deal on such a hypothesis, but I am less sure how its anti-dodecaphonic 
implications (recently restated by M. Ansermet) would appeal to Dr. Munro’s sense of 
impartiality. 

Even with these reservations, though, one will agree with Dr, Munro that there is a 
sense in which the arts are ‘cumulative’ in the same way in which science can be! At 
least there exists a minimum of skill, a minimum also of complexity in most arts 
below which we cannot expect any very interesting achievement. We are confident that 
such achievements rest on traditions, even if these are lost as is the case with Homer’s 
predecessors. But would it also be true that such evolution always moves from the 
homogenous and simple to the heterogenous and complex? It is a curious moment in 
history to revive this Spencerian hypothesis, because the most obtrusive and most dis- 
cussed feature of twenticth-century developments is the much-deplored decrease in 
diversity and the growth of uniformity in the aspect of cities all over the globe and the 
corresponding conformism of painting and sculpture that strikes the visitor to the 
Biennale. But the trouble here as always is how to measure degrees of complexity. 

As long as no such method can be specified one is quite naturally pushed to the kind 
of rubbery formulation which viciates so much of Dr. Munro’s exposition. One feels 
tempted to say that there is a sense in which the references and demands of a Kline or a 
Dubuffet are more complex than those of the Book of Kells and another sense in which 
they are infinitely simpler. In technology ‘streamlining’ certainly forms part of evolution 
and the more efficient jet engine appears also to have the advantage of being simpler 
than the piston engine. Again Dr. Munro shows himself quite aware of the numerous 
exceptions that can be cited against Spencer’s law of increasing complexity, but if I 
understand him aright he wants to reformulate it in more statistical terms. ‘Art in 
general, as a major part of civilization, has developed hugely in size and complexity’ 
(p. 330). Given that there are so many more people on this globe than there were when 
the Pyramids were built, one may even wonder about the quantitative estimate; but it 
is hardly helpful to talk in such quantitative terms where we do not know what we ate 
counting. It is here that we find the real weakness of Spencer’s thesis which Dr. Munro’s 
persuasive pleading has not succeeded in removing. How could we ever decide what 
artefacts of a culture are to count as works of art and in how many categories they are 
to be placed? And even if we reached such a decision, where are we to find a criterion 
of complexity that allowed us to plot them along one co-ordinate? 

Maybe this could only be done in those special cases where the aim itself demanded 
complexity. As with toals this aim need not always be formulated explicitly, provided 
the need is felt, It would not be senseless to attribute the richness of the Arabic language 
in words referring to camels to the needs of Bedouin tribes to make finer distinctions 
here than we usually need in our culture. Similarly the art lover or the jazz fan will 
‘develop’ a vocabulary that reflects his interests. It is certainly another useful methodo- 
logical rule to ask of any social institution or tradition what purpose it serves or may have 
served. But there we are on more dangerous ground, for such rationalization may easily 
mislead. The notorious complexities of the English systems of measurement or of the 
French way of counting are not the result of successful adaptation. but rather of a failure 
to adapt. It seems, luckily, that these cultures can manage as well to get along with these 
awkward survivals as most of us live quite happily with an appendix. 

It is true that there are other cases of growing ‘complexity’ which we can rationalize 
in terms of psychology. These are the simple cases where we see the spirit of competition 
at work. There is the somewhat repulsive story which I remember reading in a book on 
social psychology of an American student who wagered that he would cat a live earth- 
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worm. Since this achievement got into the Press students from rival universities were 
soon found who ate two, three or four items of this unappetizing diet. The craze, in 
other words, ‘developed’, though luckily it also stopped, presumably when the feat was 
no longer news. It is often possible to watch such pressures of ‘one-up-manship’ develop 
for 2 period of time in the size of orchestras, the pomp of festivals, the expenditure on 
castles or on films. Such inflation is usually described as decline rather than as evolution, 
but here as always our judgement will depend on our impression whether the means 
employed were commensurate to the effects achieved. Some of us call Wagner inflated 
while others find the message of the Ring worth the effort. We cannot opt out of the 
problem of value by simply describing the Ring as ‘complex’. 

These three types (the directed development, the adaptive development and the 
inflationary development) clearly do not exhaust the varieties of continuity which have 
some analogy with biological evolution. In fact they are somewhat deceptive precisely 
because we can attribute some ‘inner logic’ to them. As far as this inner logic really 
operates it should also enable us to predict. We do in fact make such predictions when- 
ever we invest in a project or foretell the success of an enterprise. Those with a knowledge 
of technology may feel pretty confident that the problem of space platforms will be 
solved; those with a flair for social pressures will sense the coming demand for collapsible 
motor-cars and those with experience in the movement of fashion may be sure that 
hats will still increase in size before they will dwindle again. Of course they may all be 
wrong if there 1s a war or a mass conversion to austerity. But in art they may more easily 
be wrong than in technology or women’s fashions. Is not the story told of nearly every 
_ best-seller that it was rejected by a number of first-class publishers because their ‘experts’ 

failed to predict the movement of the market? Will it ever be possible even post factum 
to give a satisfying explanation of such social phenomena? One thing seems certain—the 
contribution which genuine evolutionism could make to this explanation would not 
satisfy our curiosity very much. If we look at the situation in strictly Darwinian terms, 
we see only a great number of writers trying out a great variety of different literary 
devices most of which fail to survive while one has hit on the formula that flourishes 
and multiplies in a given social environment.’ This way of looking at things may cer- 
tainly help us not to overvalue success. In situations whete the public don’t know what 
they want and only feel the vague need for novel stimulation there may be a frantic 
search for new gimmicks among lots of equally gifted pop singers but only a few of 
these ‘mutations’ will catch on and become hits. It might be a chastening exercise to look 
at the history of art in this same way and to postulate a large amount of talent among 
those whom history passed by because their experiments fell on stony ground. 

On the other hand such an interpretation might lead a pessimist or a cynic to see 
nothing in the history of art but the survival of the fittest, the fittest being defined in a 
circular way as the ones who survived. It has always been the danger of evolutionism 
that it thus led to a worship of success, but this danger was mitigated by the religion of 
progress which fostered the belief that what survived was not only tougher but also 
better than what went under. Dr. Munro fails to see the connection of the growth of 
‘futurism’ in art with the emergence of Hegelian historicism and Darwinian evolutionism. 
“Strangely enough,’ he writes, ‘in view of their importance elsewhere in modern civiliza- 
tion, the ideas of evolution and progress are almost ignored in the visual arts of the past 
hundred years’ (p. 160). What else inspired the successful ‘revolutions’ of painting during 
the last century but faith in progress and what else secured their acceptance more than 
the desire not to lag behind? Indeed it may be argued that this increasing obsession with 
the future has pushed us towards the situation where the only standard is indeed survival. 
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We have seen that this need not be so. Michelangelo was a great artist in his time because 
in his society people had made up their minds about the ends and the means of art and. 
the man who mastered these means and achieved these ends was almost deified. There 
is nothing that need prevent the historian or the critic who believes in the duality of fact 
and decision from articulating his own aims. He can say, for instance, that he considers. 
Vermeer a master in his own right whose lack of success shows the obtuseness of the 
citizens of Delft. But these examples should also make it clear that nothing can absolve 
the historian of art from the responsibility to say whether the processes of evolution 
favoured or thwarted a great artist, for it is he who awards or withholds the title of 
greatness. 

Granted that as historians we also need metaphors to describe social events. We speak 
of currents, of a landslide, of the tide of events, the winds of change, the dawn of an era, 
even of a chain reaction, without needing to explain every time that these are images. 
But the biological metaphors of growth, flowering and decadence differ from these 
precisely because they were once conceived to be more than analogies and thus demand. 
of us a clarification how far we want the comparison to go. Even Dr. Munro’s long book. 
has not quite enlightened me on the point whether the term ‘evolution’ is for him a useful 
and innocuous metaphor or something else. Any analogy can be illuminating provided. 
we focus both on the similarities and on the differences. The biological analogy can 
certainly be used in this way (as I have tried to sketch above); but in the end, I feel, the 
profit from such comparisons in the history of art will always be limited. It is different 
with the unfashionable idea of progress, at least if it forces us to think and decide what 
historical sequence we want to describe in this way, and for what reason. For unlike 
barnacles and moths art remains concerned with values. 
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Meditations on a Hobby Horse and other 
Essays on the Theory of Art. By B. m 
GOMBRICH, Phaidon. 1963. pp. xii + 184 
+ 135 plates. 37s. 6d. 


Ir was not, or ought not to have been, a 
mere academic amenity to say of Art and 
Illusion that it raised more questions than 
it settled. For this does not diminish but 
rather endorses and explains the great im- 
portance of the book and it is, moreover, 
no less than the author himself claimed. 
Questions about perception, construed as a 
testing and refinement of the beholder’s 
hypotheses, about the drastic narrowing of 
the distinction between representation and 
expression, about the implications of the 
analysis for the evaluation of works of art 
—one way to work out these questions, 
arising from a‘study of representational art, 
would be, one thought, by applying them 
to the significant opposite, ‘abstract’ art. 
At the outset Prof. Gombrich drew the 
lines for his discussion in unexceptionable 
terms: the modern movement has made 
its case that verisimilitude is expendable, 
but this is no warrant for ignoring the 
centuries-long tradition of representation- 
ism and it was such art that Gombrich 
wanted to reconsider, taking a new and, as 
it proved, highly stimulating approach. 
Abstract art came into the book, notably 
in the last chapter, but secondarily. By 
contrast such art is discussed explicitly in 
at least half the essays, lectures, and re- 
views that make up the present volume. 


The erudition, wit and range are again 
gratifyingly present. Those who have read 
Art and Illusion will be interested to see its 
themes intimated in the earlier writings 
and pursued in the later; for those who 
have not, the opening essays are a con- 
venient introduction. There is a running 
attack (e.g. 51, 75, 112) against Zeitgeist- 
doctrine, and though the philosopher 
reader will find nothing new in Gom- 
brich’s strictures, the philosophical reader 
may reflect that so long as this kind of talk 
persists so must its deflation. Our concern 
is, however, with Gombrich’s more dis~ 
tinctive and important treatment of ab- 
stract art. His general attitude is, I think, 
fairly described as a cross between derisive 
and sceptical. Gombrich revives the staple 
objection that what is wrong with such art 
is just that it is not enough, that it leaves 
too much out, but the point is put gnomi- 
cally and is not developed (29). I make out 
two systematic arguments. 

Non-representational art is the legatee of 
expressionism but it despoils its inheritance. 
It is, on its own terms, self-defeating, 
because the ‘randomness’ of the artist’s 
activity precludes successful expression. 
Yet Gombrich grants that colours and 
shapes possess expressive characteristics, 
e.g. ‘gloomy’, even, to some unspecified 
extent, pan-humanly or ‘naturally’ so (48, 
58). Will not an art that devotes itself 
wholly to the exploitation of such sensory 
elements be pre-eminently expressive? 
Now everything turns on the meaning of 
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‘expression’ and its cognates. Expression, 
in the preceding use, signifies a relation 
whose terms are the art-object and the 
percipient. Within this relation emotional 
‘response’ avowedly occurs, but the weight 
of Gombrich’s argument falls on what he 
calls ‘understanding’ (3, 49, 62). The re- 
sponse will be utterly aimless and anarchic 
unless our hypotheses about the character 
of the work are confirmed or rejected 
within it. This, however, demands prior 
knowledge of those more or less formalized 
conventions of style which at once set 
limits to the artist’s choices and define the 
spectator’s expectations. The modern art- 
ist, who lacks or wilfully eschews such a 
‘language’, cannot therefore ‘express or 
convey an emotion’ (62). Now the ex- 
pression-relation includes a third term, the 
artist, and when successful it is equivalent 
to—a favourite word in Gombrich—‘com- 
munication’, 

- An obvious rejoinder would be that 
modern art, like earlier innovations, will, 
simply with time, develop the required 
traditions. Gombrich concedes this as a 
possibility (55, 63), and thereby mitigates 
the otherwise high priori demonstration 
that an entire artistic movement(s) must 
fail. But suppose the condition were met. 
What is the ideal of ‘communication’ that 
leads Gombrich to set it up as a condition 
at all? 

Following the lead of recent critiques of 
expressionism, Gombrich rejects the ‘naive’ 
account of the artist sending by ‘parcel 
post’ the emotions actually felt by him at a 
certain moment, which are, in turn, shared 
by his audience (24, 54). And yet Gom- 
brich’s own account of the optimum aes- 
thetic experience, different in detail, re- 
mains within, this framework. Thebebolder 
-escapes mere ‘response’ only when his 
experience is tied to that of the artist. Thus, 
‘we have to . . . repeat in our mind the 

imaginative effort of the artist... .” (35). 
“But if this is meant in any strict sense, the 
‘objections are -familiar to aestheticians. 
Again a necessary condition of ‘under- 


standing’ is knowledge of ‘the intention’ 
(85), and again the same comment. In this 
passage, however, Gombrich may be mov- 
ing away from the intention of the artist to 
that of the work of art, though the 
possibility arises not because Gombrich 
marks the distinction but because it is not 
clear which is meant. Then one does not 
know whether to italicize ‘the’ or ‘inten- 
tion’ to suggest what is dubious. It may, of 
course, be possible to give a viable analysis 
of the metaphoric expression, ‘the inten- 
tion of a work of art’, but that is not done. 
At least equally important is the implica- 
tion of a single, unitary somewhat—‘the 
real, the true meaning’ (31)—which is im- 
parted to the beholder. The ‘parcel post’ 
model is still at work here—cither the 
sharing of a content, implicit in the term 
‘communication’, or else the antinomian~ 
ism of the beholder’s unguided ‘projec- 
tions’, 

It is difficult to believe that inquiry into 
aesthetic experience and criticism will be 
fruitful if we accept this dichotomy. On 
Gombrich’s approach, the work and its 
‘meaning’ are defined by the contextual 
conditions of its creation, notably style. 
Yet almost the most striking truth about 
works of art is that they transcend their 
origins, develop a life and being of their 
own, and in the course of time present 
many, in some cases, it would seem, limit- 
lessly many faces to delighted contempla- 
tion. Given this phenomenon, the genetic 
approach becomes a genetic fallacy in 
several respects. Even when, as is not always 
the case, we have well-founded contextual 
knowledge, we are not always, perhaps not 
even generally, i in a position to distinguish 
mere ‘response’ from ‘understanding’. 
Think of the (re-)interpretations of Bach 
or Shakespeare in our time. The artistic 
‘language’ is sufficiently elastic or indeter- 
minate to permit not only different but, in 
salient respects, incompatible interpreta- 
tions to claim, with justification, that they 
are ‘of the style’. Where the theme and 
expressive character of the work can be 
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‘read’ so variously, the notion of a unitary 
‘meaning’ becomes otiose and misleading. 
Next, suppose a choice is made to ignore 
contextual knowledge. Does it follow that 
a discriminating and coherent interpreta- 
tion is impossible? There are modes of 
access to a work of art other than the 
historical, and they can be and are employ- 
ed to keep perception from degenerating 
into daydreaming. Gombrich’s demand 
that historical knowledge must be applied, 
“if we are really out to receive [the work’s] 
“message” ’(67), seems just as unwarranted, 
at-one pole, as the wholesale proscription 
of such knowledge by some recent philo- 
sophers, at the other. Also it smacks of 
methodolatry. Underlying these points is, 
clearly, the fact that the aesthetic percipient 
must necessarily make decisions—where 
does the climax fall? what is the ‘depth- 
meaning’? etc. The reader in his armchair 
is an ‘interpreter’ too. Gombrich, as much 
as anyone, has insisted that looking at 
pictures, and perception generally, is not a 
passive registration of the object. Yet the 
activity which he assigns to the percipient 
is just that of reading the visual cues by 
which the artist has constituted the image 
(but cf. 40 f). The aesthetic model that 
Gombrich uses limits too narrowly his 
psychological insight. Finally, perhaps most 
basically, try to come to grips with the fact 
of a plurality of legitimate interpretations 
and the locution ‘the work of art’ becomes 
awkward. It denotes the historical artifact 
without much trouble; beyond that it may 
not denote at all. This creates grave and as 
yet unresolved problems of analysis but the 
alternative is a concept which, however 
innocent-sounding, inhibits and distorts 
inquiry from the outset. 

Gombrich comes out of the tradition of 
Kunstwissenschaft and what is at issue here, 
I suppose, is the Germans’ antithesis be- 
tween Kunstwissenschaft and Ästhetik. It was 
art, as the term shows, which they took to 
be amenable to psychology, history and 
anthropology, and the returns have been 
tich, We now know what we had not 


known before about the creative process 
and about art as a cultural institution. Yet 
the work of art, like other things, can 
function in many ways, and among them 
as object of aesthetic perception. Once the 
work is set into this context Asthetik is in- 
escapable. At this point the phenomena of 
pluralism and fragmentation, like those 
just cited, come thronging in. They must 
be dealt with, not legislated away. It may 
be that aesthetics is not ‘scientific’, which is 
the reason that Gombrich gives for not 
using the term to describe his own work 
(ix, but ef. 70). Still we need not doubt that 
some aesthetic theories are good, others 
less so. Then if one involves oneself in 
doing aesthetics, it is better that it should be 
good aesthetics. 

Gombrich is concerned with the visual 
arts only, Yet it seems clear that the argu- 
ment from ‘randomness’ can be applied, in 
principle, to apposite movements in con- 
temporary music and literature. He has a 
second, brief argument which is pointed 
more specifically to non-representational 
painting and sculpture. 

Gombrich brings to our attention a critic 
who as far back as 1867 anticipates the 
analogy familiar to the twentieth century 
between abstract painting and music. He 
then analyses this view by asking whether 
abstract art can be as valuable as music. 
This seems to me a rather gratuitous read- 
ing of ‘the musical theory’ since it was not 
this claim, primarily at least, that those who 
espoused the theory wanted to make. They 
used the analogy to bring out the auton- 
omy and intrinsic value of the abstract 
work. Neither would one think it likely 
that any modern effort towards a ‘hier- 
archy of the arts’ will be more profitable 
than its ill-fated predecessors. What Gom~ 
brich does is to invoke the classical distinc- 
tion between the ‘spatial’ and ‘temporal’ 
arts, arguing that since music permits of the 
unfolding and development of forms, 
whereas painting does not, the latter is 
necessarily inferior in value. Once again 
the distinction between the work of art and 
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the aesthetic object becomes imperative. 
Gombrich is comparing the experiences of 
the listener and the beholder. Is the painting 
qua aesthetic object ‘nan-temporal’? It is 
surprising that Gombrich, for whom per- 
ception is experimental and therefore 
processual, docs not consider this point. In 
any event there is the work of Fry and, 
more recently, Souriau, that gives good 
reason for answering the question in the 
negative. When Fry spoke of the ‘rhythmic 
phrases’ in painting, bis analyses made it 
clear that he was not simply trading upon 
a vocabulary to which he had no right. 
Gombrich’s proposal that shapes might 
attain to the condition of music if they 
could be developed through time on film, 
will probably not meet with much favour 
among those who have seen the ‘Jumia 
composition’ at the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York, which does substantially 
that, and have compared it to the utterly 
immobile paintings on. the walls nearby. 
Even so, how would Gombrich decide 
whether these experiments were ‘success- 
ful’? The unblushing answer is, ‘. . . when 
we enjoy them for ther own sake, quite 
regardless of our historical interest’ (149). 
What, one wonders, if the same test were 
applied to contemporary art—but this 
seems not to be a value-criterion that calls 
for or even permits of extended discussion. 

Art and Illusion was such a tonic book 
precisely because it used new ways of 
thinking to reshape old ideas. Too much 
of its sequel uses old ways of thinking 
against the new. 

JEROME STOLNITZ 

University of Rochester — 


Outline of a Jungian Aesthetics. By morris 
pamrson. Northwestern University 
Press. 1963. pp. 214. $4.95. 


Morris Parson has been led to his study 
of Jungian aesthetics by his experience— 
which he shares with many other art critics 
and aestheticians—that ‘Freudian psycho- 


analysis has led critics into more blind 
alleys than into green pastures’ (p. 4). This, 
he argues with much justification, is the 
result of the reductive method which leads 
to the interpretation of art works as ‘noth= 
ing but’ the expression of the artist’s 
neurosis. Through his study of Jung’s 
views he sets out to show that psycho- 
analytic theory could make a real contribu- 
tion to aesthetics, because Jung can defend 
the analytic gains without overextending 
the analytic claims. ‘The art work (accord- 
ing to Jung) must not be treated as a 
transparency through which one looks 
into the past of the artist-—not because such 
an interpretation is impossible, but because 
it isnot as valuable (it does not tell us much 
about the work of art) as the “prospective” 
value of a “synthetic” interpretation can’ 
(p. 5). 

Philipson’s attempt to describe, discuss 
and evaluate Jung’s contribution involves 
him of necessity in the formidable task of 
comparing both Freud’sand Jung’s theories 
about art, artists and the creative process. 
This is inevitably a hazardous enterprise, 
for as Philipson recognizes only too well, 
Freud and Jung were pioneers who could 
not and would not present their ideas all 
ready-made. Rather their thoughts and 
theories were in a continuous state of 
evolution and development and their 
writings had perhaps best be viewed as 
glimpses into their author’s workshop. 
The result is that one can find all sorts of 
different ideas and different stresses and 
emphases in their books and articles. 

Who, for instance, would without hesi- 
tation attribute to Freud rather than to 
Jung the following passage: ‘Dreams may 
bring to light material which could not 
originate either from the dreamer’s adult 
life or from his forgotten childhood. We 
are obliged to regard it as part of the 
archaic heritage which a child brings with 
him into the world before any experience 
of his own, as a result of the experiences 
of his ancestors. We find elements corre- 


sponding to his phylogenetic material in 
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the earliest human legends and in surviving 
customs. Thus dreams offer us a source of 
pre-history which is not to be despised.’ 
(Outline of Psychoanalysis, 1949, p. 28.) 
Nor does Jung maintain with any con- 
sistency that archetypes are of a ‘radically 
different nature than instincts’ as Philipson 
seems to suggest (p. 193). In many of his 
papers Jung defines archetypal or ‘prim- 
ordial’ images as the representatives in 
consciousness of the instincts themselves, 
or as the ‘Self-portrait of the instinct’, as 
that which through our ‘unconscious ap- 
prehension of it determines the form and 
direction of instinct’. ‘Instincts and arche- 
types together form the collective uncon- 
scious.’ (Juang: Coll. Wks., VII, pp. 129- 
38.) 

What does seem to have happened is 
that the split between Freud and Jung led 
them to concentrate on different aspects 
and functions of the psyche, Jung on the 
collective and prospective, Freud on the 
personal and reductive. This was perhaps 
in part determined by their attempt to 
keep out of each other’s spheres of work. 
But it makes comparison of their theories 
enormously difficult and at times the 
differences are more ap t than real. 

Yet it would be false to deny that im- 
portant differences do exist. Philipson, for 
instance, discusses at great length the 
Freudian and Jungian conception of the 
‘symbol’, for their different views about 
its origin and function affect quite particu- 
larly their approach to art and its meaning. 
For Freud the symbol is one of the 
principal means of defence employed by 
the ego in order to disguise those uncon- 
scious psychic contents—impulses and 
phantasies—which it experiences as threat- 
ening. Jung, however, views the symbol 
as the natural language of the unconscious, 
as the primal stuff of revelation and as the 
best possible expression with which to 
describe a relatively unknown and com- 
plex fact, which, though experienced as 
existing, is not yet fully grasped by con- 
sciousness. As a consequence of this 


different approach to the symbol Jung 
regards artistic creation and appreciation 
as one of man’s most important intuitive 
and exploratory activities; Freud sees it as 
a substitute activity, ‘a substitute gratifica- 
tion for the oldest cultural renunciations 
still always most deeply felt’. (Philipson 
quoting Freud from The Future of an 
Illusion.) For Jung the symbol is ‘the ex- 
pression of a function in the economy of 
the libido which enables the individual or 
the society to turn excess psychic energy 
to “‘effective accomplishment” ’(p. 23). 
And Jung demotes Freud’s symbol to the 
mere status of a ‘symptom’ which he 
defines as ‘expressions of disfunction in 
the natural system’. 

The differentiation of the symptom 
from the symbol has led Jung to propose 
the classification of art works into those of 
the ‘psychological mode’ and those of the 
‘visionary mode’, Art in the psychological 
mode, so Jung suggests, functions like the 
symptom and is characterized by the fact 
that it does not transcend the “bounds of 
psychological intelligibility’ (p. 168). Art 
in the visionary mode, however, draws on 
material from the hinterland of man’s 
mind. The source of the visionary art, 
according to Jung, lies not in the personal, 
but in the collective unconscious and so 
Opens up vistas not on past, repressed and 
distorted, but on potential and new ex- 
perience. This distinction of art in the 
psychological from art in the visionary 
mode rests essentially on the distinction 
between the personal and the collective 
unconscious; but Jung was quite aware 
that this ‘distinction 1s not at all easy to 
draw because the personality arises out of 
the collective psyche and is intimately 
linked with it; hence it is difficult to 
discern which are the collective and which 
are the personal elements’ (Coll. Wes., 
VIL, p. 274). It is most likely that as Jung 
became more convinced of the indivisi- 
bility of the personal and the collective 
unconscious, the distinction between art 
in the psychological and in the visionary 
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mode must have seemed to him also less 
clear and absolute. But nowhere does he 
make such doubts explicit and hence he 
deserves the criticism which Philipson 
makes of this somewhat artificial classifica- 
tion. 

Some of the differences between Freud’s 
and Jung’s approach to art may stem from 
the fact that Freud still belonged to the 
nineteenth century and shared in the 
belief that man will be able to solve all 
mysteries and that simple formulations will 
prove adequate. Jung on the other hand 
seems to have carried some of the twentieth- 
century person’s doubt about man’s capa- 
city to understand all; also he came to 
realize that many problems are multi- 
faceted and complex and that therefore an 
interdisciplinary approach is often needed. 
Tt is probably this awareness which made 
him recognize the limitations of the 
psychological approach to art and thus he 
left room for the critic, the philosopher 
and for those concerned with the problem 
of form rather than content. 

Yet in spite of Jung’s more catholic 
conception of the field of aesthetics, he too, 
like Freud, is ‘primarily interested in what 
he can abstract from a work of art and 
interpret in terms of his theory of the 
unconscious’ (p. 167). But as Jung thinks 
of himself as merely one member of an 
interdisciplinary team this limitation does 
not seem to me to be quite as ‘guilty’ as 
Philipson suggests, although it does cir- 
camscribe his contribution to aesthetics. 
Neither Freud nor Jung, as Philipson 
rightly complains, have really tackled the 
problems of form, structure and the 
sensuous qualities and satisfactions in art. 
Yet such an omission is not necessarily 
inherent in a psychoanalytical approach to 
art, as is shown by more recent writers on 
this subject. I am here thinking of Marion 
Milner and even more particularly of 
Anton Ehrenzweig. For instance Ehrenz- 
weig’s theory of ‘creative undifferentiation’, 
of the surrendering ‘in certain circum- 
stances of the normal compulsion to 


differentiate sharply between figure and 
ground,’ his idea of ‘the creative suspension 
of frontiers’ which then allows for an 
‘oceanic fusion between the outer world 
and the inner world of phantasy’—these, 
so it seems to me, advance our understand- 
ing of the meaning of the actual form art 
works take, and in particular modern 
abstract art; such theories seem to represent 
a synthesis between the fields of psycho- 
analysis, experimental psychology and 
aesthetics. 

Outline of a Jungian Aesthetics is indeed 
a most stimulating and thought-provoking 
study. It leaves the reader brimming with 
thoughts, questions and ideas. Philipson is 
the first to present a coherent account of 
Jung’s approach to art and to assess its 
merits and also its weaknesses. It will, I 
think, provide a stimulus both for more 
study and thought of Jung’s system and 
also for a renewed appraisal of the con- 
tribution that depth psychology could 
make to aesthetics. We must be most 
grateful for the initiative he has taken and 
for the valuable contribution to aesthetics 
that has resulted from it. 

ROSEMARY GORDON 


Esthétique de Parchitecture du béton armé. By 
P. A. MICHELIS. Dunod. Paris. 1963. pp. 
xvii + 221. 76F. 


WHEN tue history of twentieth-century 
architecture comes to be written it will not 
be easy to find a connecting theme. The 
great styles of the past are focused in our 
minds through singular building types, or 
even through single buildings; art his- 
torians will never tire of explaining how 
the Parthenon, or Hagia Sophia, or Amiens 
Cathedral was each the perfect aesthetic 
expression of a way of life or of a system of 
construction. Even Renaissance architec- 
ture fits the pattern, though it may elude a 
Ruskin or a Lethaby and yield only to 
such a super-functionalist as Geoffrey Scott. 
With the nineteenth century chaos ensues 
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and the historian follows with a superior 
smile; but the end of the century, with the 
arts and crafts movement behind and art- 
nouveau in front, seems full of promise, the 
union of steel and concrete offering the 
very material for the expression of a new 


age. 

Professor Michelis evidently feels the 
time has come to look at what has been 
achieved and to draw a lesson for the 
future. His book is lively and well-illus- 
trated, and few readers will care to resist 
his enthusiasm. Yet the author himself 
shows signs of puzzlement and we may 
sympathize with him. Reinforced con- 
crete lends itself to the construction of so 
many kinds of buildings; it encourages so 
many idiosyncracies of versatile designers. 
Where, among so much evidence, is the 
discipline that the historian hopes to find 
and the working architect so desperately 
needs? Professor Michelis suggests that it 
may lie in the vegetable character of this 
material—that is, in the possibilities and 
limitations of continuous and fibrous struc- 
ture. And, since there are now some who 
ask where ‘modern’ architecture has got to 
and what its next move should be, his 
suggestion merits careful thought. 

Before the discovery of steel the only 
building material with tensile strength was 
timber, and timber was almost disqualified 
for serious purposes by its vulnerability to 
decay and fire. The character of all monu- 
mental architectures has, therefore, derived 
from the use of materials in compression. 
The tensile element in a Greek marble 
lintel is imperceptible, and in a Roman or 
Gothic arch of stone or brick there is no 
tension. In modern buildings timber bas 
been replaced by steel, a material stronger 
both in tension and compression but need- 
ing constant protection from both rust and 
fire. Such protection can be given by 
constructing boxes round the steel and 
pouring in a wet mixture of pebbles and 
cement which sets to form an artificial 
stone, the boxes being afterwards removed 
and thrown away. This composite material, 


known as reinforced concrete, can serve a 
multitude of purposes. It makes a good 
fencing post or railway sleeper, and it can 
make a tall framed building or a viaduct. 
When its functions are sharply defined, by 
necessity or a designer’s insight, it can take 
shapes of beauty, as Professor Michelis’s 
illustrations show; but when its external 
forms respond to grosser needs, or to mere 
whims, the spell is broken. It may be that 
the dual nature of this material, always 
concealing its true fibrous strength within 
a monolithic and all too arbitrary envelope, 
will for ever prohibit it from generating 
significant and universal forms. Should 
this prove to be the case another of Scott’s 
mechanical fallacies will have run its course 
and the architects of the twenty-first cen- 
tury will have to seek an aesthetic some- 
where else. Perhaps they may still find it 
in the classical tradition. 
DONALD MCMORRAN 


A History of Literary Criticism in the Italian 
Renaissance. By BERNARD WEINBERG. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1961. 2 Vols. 
pp. 1184. $20. 


Tais is an extraordinary book. It is so 
because it is exhaustive to a degree which 
is not usual in historical and humane 
studies, and also because it is faultless; its 
digests of the opinions of the sixteenth- 
century Italian writers, its translations of 
Latin and Italian texts, its bibliography are 
impeccable. Dr. Weinberg, who is Pro- 
fessor of French and Chairman of the 
Department of Romance Languages in the 
University of Chicago, was already known 
for his excellent studies of Robortello’s and 
Castelvetro’s Poetics (in R. S. Crane’s Critics 
and Criticism, 1952). But the present book 
surpasses everything that could be ex- 
pected. It is epic in character, flowing 
with an even tide as few historical books 
do; the author never loses his nerve and 


never changes his style. 
It is the duty of one who has studied his 
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book to emphasize its excellence because 
there will probably be few who will read 
the whole of it. It has 1,184 large pages, not 
very much less than a million words. In 
addition it has a rather restricted subject, 
being limited to the sixteenth century, to 
Italy, and to literary criticism excluding 
general aesthetics and art theory. It is 
rigidly limited to books, giving little in- 
formation about the writers. One might 
think that personal information, even if it 
would have increased the size of the book 
by say 1 per cent, would have made it 
much more lively and attractive, if this 
could have differentiated the innumerable 
Italian trattatiste of the sixteenth century 
and to some extent explained their pecu- 

The author's main problem was how to 
order and arrange the enormous volume of 
his material. He begins by expounding the 
various ideas of the Renaissance on method- 
ology and the classification of poetics 
among the sciences. But later, when ap- 
proaching the main problems of criticism, 
he changes his plan and adopts a mixed 
method, half systematic and half chrono- 
logical. He has divided this main section of 
his work into two parts, the first dealing 
with general poetics and the second with 
practical criticism. The first part, embrac- 
ing over 700 pages, sets out the theories not 
exactly in chronological order but in three 
successive groups, the Horatian, the Plat- 
onic and the Aristotelian. The second part 
deals in 300 pages chiefly with four 
literary quarrels: those about Dante, about 
dramatic poetry, about Ariosto and Tasso 
and about Guarini’s Pastor Fido. This semi- 
chronological order is not free of objections 
as several Renaissance authors belonged to 
two or more traditions and took part in 
several quarrels, so their opinions are to be 
found in different parts of the book. How- 
ever with such stupendous material as Dr. 
‘Weinberg’s any arrangement would have 
had its deficiencies, though a strictly 
chronological plan would probably have 
been unbearable. 


The issues dealt with in the book are 
many. The chief one is probably the pre- 
cise distinction of the three currents in 
Renaissance literary criticism: the Hora- 
tian, the Platonic and the Aristotelian. 
Other important issues are rather special 
than general. The inspection of every tree 
in a forest is of course necessary, but is 
not perhaps the best way of giving a 
general idea of the forest. Therefore shorter 
exposés continue to have their value as a 
vue d'ensemble. The incomparably more 
thorough and detailed work of Dr. Wein- 
berg has shown that former and less erudite 
studies, especially J. E. Spingarn’s A History 
of Literary Criticism in the Renaissance (1899), 
were on the whole right in their general 
views. The chief value of Dr. Weinberg’s 
work is as a reference book; regarded as a 
kind of encyclopaedia it is an excellent one, 
This is its undeniable value and merit. 

WRADYSLAW TATARKIEWICZ 
Warsaw 


The Art of Chinese Poetry. By JAMES J. Y. 
uu. Routledge & Kegan Paul. 1962. 
pp. Xvi + 166. 308. 


‘Now, WHEN we imitate the ancients, we 
are not imitating them but really imitating 
the laws of things’: to find this quoted, not 
from an English Augustan but from a Ming 
Dynasty Chinese (1472-1528), is one of the 
most interesting things in this very inter-. 
esting, clear and concise book by a pro- 
fessor of Chinese at the University of 
Hawaii who has studied under Sir Maurice 
Bowra at Oxford. ‘Poetry expresses the 
heart's wishes’ (the legendary Emperor 
Shun in the twenty-third century B.c.); 
‘In writing poetry one must express what 
is felt sincerely in the heart and what is felt 
in common with others’ (Chin Sheng-t’an, 
died 1661); ‘Poetry can regulate one’s 
nature and emotion’ (Shen Té-Ch’ien, 
1671-1769); ‘ “Emotion” and “scene” are 
called by two different names, but in fact 
they cannot be separated. Those who can 
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work wonders in poetry can unite the two 
naturally’ (Wang Fu-chih, 1619-92). Even 
from Professor Lin's extremely selective 
account of the main schools of Chinese 
critical belief, under the heads of Didactic, 
Individualist, Technical, and Intuitionalist, 
it would be easy to multiply such parallels 
with our own poets and critics, and the 
impulse to supply European labels for 
these Chinese schools is a strong one. Pro- 
fessor Liu, however, judiciously reminds 
the reader of the inexactness of our ‘Classi- 
cal’, ‘Romantic’, ‘Formalist’, ‘Symbolist’, 
etc., when removed from their particular 
historical contexts; and he warns him that 
affinity in one respect does not entail 
affinity in all. It is evident, though, that 
little in occidental general literary theory 
can be reckoned its sole property; which 
is salutary as well as interesting. 

This account of traditional Chinese 
views of poetry follows an admirably 
clear description of the structure and char- 
acteristics of the language, the systems of 
versification, and other technical features 
of traditional Chinese poetry; as well as of 
Chinese attitudes to certain elemental con- 
cepts such as Love, Nature, Time, and the 
like, It is followed by a third and final part 
in which the author formulates briefly and 
with good sense his own very eclectic and 
rather superficial critical synthesis, with the 
help of modern Western ideas of verbal 
analysis; proceeding then to an illuminat- 
ing demonstration of types of imagery and 
symbolism, of allusion and quotation, in 
Chinese poetry. Throughout the book his 
examples are taken from work from about 
600 B.C. to A.D. 1350, since from that time 
on, he states, poetry has been largely imita- 
tive of its predecessors, and of little im- 
portance, until that of modern colloquial 
Chinese, which breaks away from tradition 
under the influence of Western poetry and 
therefore, he considers, requires no special 
interpretation for Western readers. 

Professor Liu makes very plain the error 
of Fenollosa’s notion that Chinese charac- 
ters were entirely pictographic or ideo- 


graphic, without phonetic elements, and 
of the idea that ancient pictograms have 
retained unfaded their original pictorial 
quality. Would one think of Oxford as ‘a 
river crossing for cattle’? Or of ‘telephone’ 
as ‘far sound’? He gives transcriptions, 
word-for-word translations and English 
thymed versions of the poems he repro- 
duces, and by their aid shows metre, rhyme, 
alliteration, assonance, and onomatopoeia 
working in revealingly familiar ways; and 
the wholly uninflected and fluid accidence 
producing poetry which will be as engag- 
ing to many readers as it was to our now 
much-maligned seekers after imagist com- 
pactness and evocativeness in the earlier 
years of the century. 

The book is intended as an introduction 
for non-sinologues: the present non-sino- 
logue reviewer has found it very well 
worth reading. Some examples of the 
modern colloquial poetry summarily re- 
ferred to would have been welcome, 
however, for their value as contrast. 

F. N. LEES 
Manchester University 


Experience into Words. By D. W. HARDING. 
Chatto and Windus. 1963. pp. 199. 218. 


IN writInc of poetry as a psychologist 
Professor Harding enjoys the great advan~ 
tage of being able to take his psychology 
for granted, and keep his eye on the poem. 
He can allow himself to remain tentative 
and relaxed within the poetic experience 
without any irritable reaching after diag- 
nosis and ‘placing’. The literary critic who 
dabbles in psychiatry is only too apt tri- 
umphantly to fish out a reductive ‘explana- 
tion’ of poem or poet, often without 
reckoning on the chance that, like Cole- 
ridge’s mountaineer, ‘he makes the shadow 
he pursues’. Nothing could be more unlike 
the horrid knowingness of Miss B. Brophy 
than Harding’s subtle and balanced treat- 
ment of ‘Donne’s anticipation of experi- 
ence’ or ‘Experience and symbol in Blake’. 
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Of The Tyger, he says: “The essential thing 
is to recognize how rich a cluster of half 
activated associations and potential feelings 
and attitudes is stimulated by the symbolic 
language, and how inadequately it can be 
expressed through an elaboration of formu- 
lated and organized ideas’ (p. 34). 

In two general essays Harding expands 
his position, but still keeps close to his 
texts. He discusses brilliantly a passage 
from Macbeth (‘And pity, like a naked new- 
born babe’) to show how a half-way house 
between presentational symbolism and dis- 
cursive statement is to be found when ‘half 
activated images succeed one another with 
great rapidity without being brought to 
the full definition of an exact metaphor’. 
In ‘Author and Reader’ the give-and-take 
between verbal and non-verbal aspects of 
thought is shown as part of the complex 
act of collaboration. ‘Needless to say, there 
is nothing wrong with completely idio- 
syncratic interpretation ofanything, poems, 
pictures, music, clouds or coal fires. But if 
that is all we want, there is no need of 
authors and artists; we could just as well 
take a benzedrine tablet and sit down with 
a Rorschach blot or a picture from the 
Thematic Apperception Test and let our 
imagination loose’ (p. 173). 

Three of the essays are devoted to the 
works of T. S. Eliot, which exemplifies the 
sensitively directed intelligence operating 
with an awareness of large semantic gaps 
that Harding himself commands. In the 
plays, where Eliot is concerned with 
psychiatry as theme, Harding is able both 
to bring out the author’s intent and to 
suggest further perspectives. 

The combination of professional psycho- 
logical equipment, fine taste and a rare 
humility of mind before the subject of 
discussion makes this little collection a 
work for contmuous and not merely 
occasional study. Throughout interests are 
positive and attitudes receptive; Harding 
deals only with poets whom he likes, In 
spite therefore of his generous acknow- 
ledgement to Scrutiny, on whose covers his 


name long appeared as co-editor and within 
which some of the essays originated, there 
is little in his tone and temper to recall the 
polemical aspects of that embattled journal 
but only a distillation of what was best in 
its tradition. 
M. C. BRADBROOK 

Girton College 


The Schools of Design. By QUENTIN BELL. 
Routledge. 1963. pp. x + 290. 40s. 


Prorssson Bert has written a charming 
and entertaining book—a rare enough 
thing if you consider the literature of art 
over the last ten years. But the reviewer 
must enter a caveat at the outset; Professor 
Bell’s title is something of a confidence 
trick, We are in the middle of an adminis- 
trative upheaval: the Coldstream and 
Summerson Committees have churned up 
the structure of our schools of art and 
design; the Robbins Report has put art 
schools in a new context. A new generation 
of art teachers has appeared which knows 
all about the doings of the École de Paris 
and the Bauhaus and is perhaps too keenly 
aware of the importance ofhistorical study. 

Such people will look in Professor Bell’s 
book for illumination about the origins of 
our art schools; and for help in planning 
the next step forward by considering the 
past from which they originated. But they 
will find little comfort or light there. Only 
in the first two chapters, which—as he 
himself says—are drawn largely from 
Pevsner’s Academies of Art, does Professor 
Bell consider issues of principle at all care- 
fully. For the rest the book is an account 
of the struggles round three personalities: 
Benjamin Robert Haydon, William Dyce 
and Henry Cole. As one reads one be- 
comes increasingly involved—as one sus- 
pects Professor Bell did—in the personal 
acrimonies, the back-biting, the intrigues, 
which absorbed anyone in art education 
during the period with which he is 
concerned, that is, from the Select Com- 
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mittee of 1835 to the creation of the 
Department of Practical Art in 1852. In- 
deed Professor Bell is so involved in their 
intrigues that he conveys the impression 
that each one of those three brilliant and 
determined Victorians entertained only 
trivial ideas; that they were only interested 
in squabbling and chicanery. 
Nevertheless, those struggles were not 
only about personalities but, ifonly in part, 
about ideas. Haydon, with his loathing for 
the Academy and his generous missionary 
zeal, was determined that the only way to 
raise the standards of design ın this country 
—and they were falling very low in the 
middle 1830’s—was for the Government 
to start a series of schools of design on the 
French model in which life drawing would 
be, as it was in the Academies, the centre 
of instruction. At this time Haydon was 
the only man in the country with a clear 
idea of what was to be done with the art 
schools, and had formulated a programme 
which Professor Bell reproduces in his 
first Appendix. But Haydon had too many 
enemies and was too unbalanced a person 
to be entrusted with the job and officials 
turned to lesser men with disastrous effects. 
William Dyce, a man of great intelligence 
and talent, a painter who acted as a link 
between the German Nazarenes and the 
Pre-Raphaelites, was the first Director 
with clear ideas about education. Although 
his reign was short he, like Haydon, had 
formulated ideas; but Dyce relied on his 
experience of German design schools, 
particularly those he had seen in Bavaria, 
and he was convinced, unlike Haydon, 
that the centre of instruction in schools of 
design should be technical know-how ac- 
quired at the machine. The dissension 
between Dyce and Haydon is more funda- 
mental than my summary indicates. Hay- 
don saw the designer as a liberal artist 
exercising his talents in silk or carpet or 
silver instead of oil paint and therefore 
inferior to the history painter, much as a 
landscape or an animal painter would be, 
though still elevated by the history painter’s 


‘grand style’, while Dyce hoped the de- 
signer would become a superior manual 
labourer; behind this dissension lies yet a 
deeper and more interesting division, but 
of this we learn nothing from Professor 
Bell; he seems in fact to be unaware that 
he is touching on issues at the core of the 
artist’s activity, and regards the quarrels 
with which he is dealing as concerned 
with matters which can only have a mar- 
ginal curiosity value to us. That is why, I 
suppose, he takes his stand on personalities, 
and also why he finds it easy to make Cole 
into a chilly busy-body, a figure of slightly 
distasteful fun; it is also indicative of his 
general approach that he has had no 
occasion to mention William Morris. 

Nevertheless, as I said, Professor Bell, 
perhaps because of his personal involve- 
ment with his protagonists, has written a 
readable book. Within its limits (which 
this reviewer thinks it should have trans- 
cended if it were to be more than a dossier), 
that is within the limits of discussing only 
the internal politics of art education in this 
country between 1835 and 1852, it is also 
very instructive. There may be occasional 
lapses (Tite not Cockerel was the architect 
of the Stock Exchange), but on the whole 
Professor Bell has used his material—much 
of it unpublished—with great skill. The 
episode with which he has dealt is very 
confused and reflects discreditably on most 
of the people involved in it; Professor 
Bell’s account of the factions and person- 
alities is as clear and as shrewd as may be 
desired. His book therefore will remain the 
standard guide to one aspect of the history 
of design schools in this country with 
which he has chosen to deal 

JOSEPH RYKWERT 

Royal College of Art 


Four Steps toward Modern Art. By LIONELLO 
venturi. New York. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1962. pp. ix + 81. 10s. 6d. 


Tse LATE Lionello Venturi was old when 
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he delivered in 1955 the Bampton lectures 
which are the chapters of this little book. 
Perhaps as lectures they seemed less frag- 
mentary; and perhaps the lecturer had 
some charm of manner ar delivery which 
gave a warm air of wisdom to what has 
grown cold-on the printed page. The 
attempt to make Giorgione, Caravaggio 
and Manet precursors of modern art is 
itself half-hearted, and anyway fails. It is 
difficult to see why this particular trio 
should have been singled out. Remarks 
like ‘If Cézanne succeeded in finding his 
style by painting apples, it was because 
Caravaggio, three centuries earlier, had 
pointed the way’ (reviewer's italics) seem 

insufficient explanation of Caravaggio and 
unconvincing explanation of Cézanne. But 
the whole intention of the book is to pre- 
pare the way for Cézanne, the fourth step, 
and of course one who has indeed exer- 
cised tremendous influence on modern art. 
Anticipation quickens when one reaches 
the final chapter, but is killed by cloudy 
pronouncements of gnomic authority: 
“Thus he created that second nature which 
all recognize as the essence of Provence and 
which all should accept as the modern 
language of painting.’ Suddenly one real- 
izes the futility of trying to treat modern 
art as a fixed, defined goal: it is changing 
while artists live and work. Time has 
given the final blow to Venturi’s book by 


making it out of date. 
The National Gallery 


MICHAEL LEVEY 


An Essay on Eyesight. By OLIVER JELLY. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 1963. pp. 160. 
358. 


Mr. Jay is interested in spontaneous 
appearances of colours and shapes, for 
which no appropriate external stimulus can 
be found, which occur when ‘the eyes at 
the moment have nothing else to do but 
see’ them. Mr. Jelly is a medical man and 
he thinks that such appearances should not 
be considered pathological even though 


they sometimes occur as symptoms of 
disease. He claims that ‘automatic’ colours 
and shapes are characteristically different 
from the colours and shapes of nature, and 
that they form the basis of much abstract 
painting: they can be recognized in the 
paintings of Kandinsky, Victor Passmore 
and Patrick Heron; the colours at least 
in Van Gogh and Matisse; the shapes at 
least in Soulages and Feiler. 

Someday these ideas may contribute 
something valuable to visual aesthetics. 
But Mr. Jelly presents them both vaguely 
and dogmatically. His evidence is poorly 
stated and documented and his arguments 
are confined to chapters 12 and 13 of his 
book. I must warn readers that the other 
seventeen chapters are 2 jumble. Mr. Jelly’s 
position is as follows: It is possible that 
there are deep connections between art and 
the rest of man’s activities. Nevertheless up 
to the present studies of art in relation to 
philosophy, psychology (gestalt excepted), 
sociology, etc. have only obscured the 
nature of painting. Painting ought to be 
considered as an ‘affair of the senses’. The 
useful way to talk about a painting is ta 
talk about its visual organization and about 
how it relates to seen objects, including of 
course ‘automatic’ objects. 

It might be interesting to see a precise 
statement and clear defence of this position. 
It seems to me to have been adopted by 
Mr. Jelly in order to give his ‘automatic 
vision’ a sufficiently prominent place with- 
in the framework of aesthetics. He is led 
into belittling the work of other people 
because he cannot integrate their insights 
with his own. 

K. ADAMS 
Slade School of Fine Art 


Michelangelo. His Life, his Times, his Era. 
By GEORG BRANDES. Translated with a 
Foreword by HEINZ NORDEN. Constable, 
1963. pp. vii + 428. 70s. 


Brocrarams or Michelangelo, from the 
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brothers Grimm onward to that of Georg 
Brandes, are in a number of cases quite 
unlike those of other Renaissance artists. 
For Michelangelo is treated as if he sub- 
sumed within himself the essential charac- 
ter of the epoch, from the Florence of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent to the Rome of 
the Counter-Reformation, and not simply 
its artistic traditions. It is a characteristic 
of the genre that it should touch on all the 
splendid stories of the period, from the 
Pazzi conspiracy to the Borgia excesses. 
Canons of relevance are unclear because it 
is assumed. that it is ‘all of a piece’ with the 
central subject, Michelangelo. 

The Grimm biography remains impres- 
sive because it was a pioneer work of 
immense scholarship, and readable because 
carefully thought-out attitudes are ex- 
pressed in its critical passages. Brandes’s 
book, written fifty years later, is like a 
guided tour given by a confident and 
cultivated host, and in conversation its 
imprecision would not have mattered. The 
obvious comparison to make is with the 
J. A. Symonds biography which can still 
be mined for critical insights, the Brandes 
hardly. 

MICHAEL PODRO 


Camberwell School of Arts and Crafts 


A History of Graphic Art. By Jamas 
CLEAVER. Peter Owen. 1963. pp. 282. 455. 


Mn. Crnaven’s book, which describes itself 
as a history of Graphic Art, is in fact a series 
of chapters, arranged in chronological 
order, on various aspects of the graphic arts, 
ranging from a rather odd, but quite satis- 
fying, first chapter on the history of graphic 
art from Egyptian tomb painting to the 
medieval illuminated book, to a very 
sketchy chapter at the end on modem 


gtaphic art. The anthor is a lecturer in art 
at the St. Martin’s School of Artin London, 
and the chapters appear as illustrated 
talks given to art students. The book is 
attractively illustrated with 107 plates in 
black-and-white, and these bear a clase 
relation to the text although they are all, 
presumably for economic reasons, placed 
at the end of the book. There are interesting 
chapters on Blake, Bewick, the Sporting 
Print, lithography, the poster, and the 
Private Press from Morris onwards, and a 
useful appendix on methods of print- 
making and reproduction, followed by a 
glossary of terms used, and a short biblio- 
graphy. Altogether a well made book 
which should prove of use in art schools as 
a general survey for students. 
PETER STOCKHAM 


French Impressionists. By MAURICE SERULLAZ. 
‘Drawings of the Masters’ series. Weid- 
enfeld & Nicolson. 1963. Drawings 
selected and edited by Ira Moskowitz. 


pp- 140. 358. 


A SPLENDIDLY selected and reproduced col~ 
lection of sketches, the last word being 
used in a liberal way to include pencil, ink 
and water-colour drawings. The colour 
reproductions are a triumph. This is the 
first of a series, which will ultimately 
include ‘Prehistoric Drawings’, ‘Oriental 
Drawings’, “The Italian Renaissance’, 
‘Flemish and Dutch Schools’, “Twentieth 
Century Drawings’, and if the remainder 
of the series lives up to the standard set by 
this one, the publishers will have produced 
a whole stable of winners. 

There is a scholarly introduction by 
Maurice Sérullaz and an informative 
bibliography. 

FRANCIS B. COOKE 
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FROM SUBLIME TO RIDICULOUS 


Harold Osborne 


Ir 1s sometimes useful to glance at the obverse of a concept we have under the microscope 
and as a footnote to Miss Meager’s study of the sublime I append some thoughts on bathos 
or, as Pope calls it, the profund. The way down to the profund, Pope tells us, needs a gift for 
incongruity and whoever would excel therein must make it his business to contract the 
true gout de travers. The effect is improved by mediocrity of thought and Pope commits 
himself'so far as to opine that ‘where there is not a triticalness or mediocrity in the thought, 
it can never be sunk into the genuine and perfect Bathos by the most elaborate low ex- 
pression’ (Of the Art of Sinking in Poetry). By incongruity we should understand not merely 
the union of things not usually joined: that is present to all good metaphor and may be 
ancillary to the sublime itself. In the negative sense, I suggest, our incongruity is juxta- 
position of the unexpected with no chemical flash of illumination; and in the positive 
sense it is contiguity which strikes as either ludicrous or repulsive. All these requirements 
are present in one felicitous example from Prince Arthur, where the description in 
Aeneid IIT of the eruption of Etna is made bathetic in translation ‘by the single happy 
thought of throwing the mountain into a fit of the colic’. 


Ætna, and all the burning mountains, find 
Their kindled stores with inbred storms of wind 
Blown up to rage; and roaring out, complain 
As torn with inward gripes, and tort’ring pain: 
Lab’ ring, they cast their dreadful vomit round, 
And with their melted bowels spread the ground. 


Anything which is incongruous in the sense that it strikes as ridiculous or grotesque will 
always puncture the balloon of sublimity and bring it crumpled to the ground. The fact 
is important because our sense of the risible has little stability but shows marked variations 
from epoch to epoch, between one people and another. Thus by incompatibilities in our 
sense of what is ridiculous we are occluded from others’ sublime and the intrusion of the 
unintentionally comic is one of the more intractable obstacles to appreciating fine litera- 
ture from another age and clime. I propose to illustrate this by an extreme example. The 
Prometheus Bound and the Suppliant Women of Aeschylus, each part of a lost trilogy, are 
plays whose original grandeur has echoed down the ages and can still begin to thrill us 
through the fogs of misapprehension and all our ambiguities of response. But in both 
the myth of Io is devastating to any sustained impression of sublimity. Because for us the 
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imagery called up by this story is intrinsically comic (Miss Meager disagrees with me on 
this) the effect of high poetry and sublime sentiment is spoilt and the whole plays are put 
incurably out of kilter. This is a damage no translation can disguise and no imaginative 
thinking ourselves into the other man’s shoes can wholly repair. 

Io, it will be remembered, was a daughter of Inachus, King of Argos, and a priestess of 
Hera. She was a handsome young woman and, as happened in those days, the roving eye 
of Zeus lighted upon her. But Hera’s toleration had limits and she was not prepared to 
acquiesce in an amour between Zeus and a priestess of her own. She therefore changed Io 
into a heifer. Nothing daunted, Zeus ‘approached her in the handsome body of a randy 
bull’. Hera thereupon set Argos, the giant with the hundred eyes, to watch over Io and 
prevent the consummation of the romance. Argos was tricked and slain by Zeus’s lick- 
spittle Hermes. Hera then had Io plagued by a gadfly, or oestrus, which drove her out of 
her senses, gave her no rest but kept her moving with uncouth bovine boundings (skir- 
temata) across all Europe, over the Bosphorus and down through Asia Minor into Egypt. 
There the torment ceased, Zeus laid his hand upon her, restored her wits, and she bore him 
ason, the cow-god Epaphos. Aeschylus uses this myth for dramatic effect in the Prometheus. 
During her wanderings Io comes upon Prometheus chained to the rocks and the encoun- 
ter provides occasion for the longest scene in the play, 300 lines in the middle of the action, 
between these two exemplary victims of divine severity. In keeping with the convention 
of Greek drama Io establishes her persona at her first entry: ‘Ouch! A gadfly has stung me 
again. I am terrified. I see the ghost of earthborn Argos, the’cowherd with the hundred 
eyes. Drive him off, ye gods! . . .’ And a passionate appeal to Zeus ends with the words 
(in Vellacott’s version): ‘Do you hear my voice? It is Io, the girl with horns!” It is not the 
translator entirely at fault. Prometheus remains still a figure of potential grandeur. There 
is fine poetry, great themes clothed in glorious language. But to our taste the lamentations 
of a heifer pricked by gadflies simply will not couch with sublimity. 

In the Suppliants the Chorus are descendants of Io through Epaphos, ‘the Calf whom 
Zeus begot/Of the Cow, prime mother of our race.’ They return to Argos from Egypt 
to escape a legally obligatory marriage with cousins and claim sanctuary of Zeus and 
protection of the Argives under threat of pollution by suicide. Whereas the Io story is 
incidental, however important an incident, in the Prometheus, it is integral to the Suppliants. 
The appeal of the Egyptian chorus is based upon the claims of kinship and allusions to 
the gadfly-maddened heifer Io form a leitmotif of the poetic theme. To a generation un- 
habituated to a theriomorphic mythology the grandeur of language and concept collapses 
in association with poetic pictures of the uncomfortable cow. A play which reasonable 
evidence suggests was once of a piece is shattered by the intrusion of the risible and 
grotesque. In the language of Ingarden, we are no longer able to effect a valid con- 
cretization. 
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THE FUNCTION OF PERCEPTUAL 
ASYMMETRY IN PICTURE SPACE 


Fanchon Fröhlich 


"THERE BXISTS a peculiarly illuminating connection between the natural 
movement of the eye (hence of the beholder’s attention) and the func- 
tioning of a painting—that is, the manner in which it produces its efféct 
on the spectator. This natural path of the eye, which is very simple, 
interacts with the movements and placings within the painting to pro- 
duce an endless variety of dynamic effects, even as a very simple physical 
law in operation under different circumstances in the exterior’ world ' 
produces and also explains a multitude of effects. Thus even with the 
blank canvas there are given perceptual tensions, Any mark within this 
natural structure interacts with it—works either with or against it or 
interlaces with it in some complex way capable of being unravelled. 
One can see this very clearly in looking at a mirror image of a known 
painting wherein left and right are reversed so that the given structure 
of the enclosed space is inverted without, in the case of representational 
painting, changing the mimetic significance of what is depicted. In such 
a case although the same scene is presented, the whole dynamic and 
emotional or psychological significance of the painting is changed. This 
is a very surprising and illuminating phenomenon, which will be 
‘exhibited in the course of this paper. 

The empirical basis for this idea of a perceptual structure of an enclosed 
space is a series of experiments conducted by the artist William Hayter 
and the psychologist Max Wertheimer at The New School for Social 
Research in New York. (These experiments among many other things 
will be discussed in S. W. Hayter’s forthcoming monograph ‘Nature, 
Art and Motion’ in a series on ‘Vision and Value’ to be published by 
Braziller in U.S.A.)* In the course of them, trying to find whether there 

* Tam grateful to SW. Hayter for reading this article in manuscript and for making some 
valuable suggestions. 
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was any noticeable regularity in the way people see a presented space, 
Hayter required his subjects to sit in a darkened room and fix their 
attention on a point on a line drawn within an illuminated rectangle 
while the movements of the eyeball-were photographically recorded. 
The lines were drawn as diagonals from the lower left section to the 
upper right section of the space and in a separate experiment from the 
upper left to the lower right. (It would also have been of interest to 
observe the reactions to such points on vertical lines in order to deter- 
mine whether the left/right and up/down movements were independent, 
but such an experiment was not carried out.) The results of these experi- 
ments were surprising in their regularity. For it was found in all cases 
that the eye moved along the line in the direction from lower left 
toward upper right or from the upper left to the lower right and never 
the contrary. 

Various possible dismissing explanations for this regularity were con- 
sidered and tested. It might have been due to the habitual eye move- 
ment from left to right in reading. Therefore people who read from 
right to left—Arabs, Japanese and Chinese—were tested. Also the tests 
were given to illiterates. But the results were the same. It might have 
been obscurely connected with the hand with which one writes. So 
left-handed and crippled people were tried—again with the same 
results. So the uniformity of these observations seemed not to arise from 
habit or convention. In the absence of any obvious and superficial ex- 
planation, it was concluded that there is an asymmetry in the process of 
vision itself—that there is an overwhelmingly strong innate tendency 
for the eye in surveying a given section of space to move from lower 
left to upper right. 

(This visual asymmetry of left and right may possibly have some 
deeper connections with the structure of the physical world—or the _ 
world of physics—which has recently been subject to radical revisions. 
It had always been assumed that the laws of physics remain unchanged 
if one inverts left and right in a physical situation, i.e. if one replaces a 
situation by its mirror image. Recently Yang and Lee, two Chinese- 
‘born American physicists, questioned this assumption and suggested 
specific cases in which it might not hold. Subsequent experiments led to 
the discovery of physical processes which do not satisfy the assumed law 
of symmetry. Physicists found this so startling and fundamental that 
Yang and Lee were awarded the Nobel Prize. The perceptual asym- 
metry discovered in these experiments may also in some obscure way 
be connected with the psychological divisions of space presented in the 
psychology of Karl Jung. In this psychological space the left is associated 
with the unconscious and the right with the conscious, the upper with 
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the spiritual and the lower with the earthy. However, these are questions 
for further consideration.) 

Thus picture space as activated by the vision of any spectator has an 
intrinsic dynamic structure ready to begin a dialogue with any marks 
or figures or other dynamic structures placed in it. The first question this 
poses is: How is the eye to be kept from running out of the picture in the 
direction of the upper right and of the lower right? Why does the 
attention, carried along by this strong perceptual thrust, not merely pass 
through the pictorial space at the right? Indeed this is one of the central 
structural problems of painting to which pictorial composition gives 
vastly many and various good and bad answers. 

The manner in which the movements and inertias within the painting 
are placed so that they act with or against these natural directions and 
at the same time retain the eye and attention within the picture will now 
be investigated for several very different types of painting. Also the 
reversal of the dynamics and basic significance of the painting effected 
when left and right are reversed by looking at it in a mirror will be 
shown. This last condition would indeed act as the experimental check 
of the theory here presented, providing the possibility of falsifying it if 
the impression of movements and atmosphere were not zadieally 
changed in the mirror image. 

First let us consider Michelangelo’s.fresco in the Sistine Chapel depict- 
ing God infusing the spark of life into the inert Adam. The passive 
Adam reclines in the lower left, his languid Body empty of active force. 
He is lying in the descending position in a slope from above left to 
below right, only the arm is ascending, reaching toward the upper right. 
His body thus participates in the natural perceptual flow of space, the 
eye’s movement pushing it down, robbing it of all the potential energy 
latent in those developed muscles. The movements inherent in the 
picture space are paralleled and emphasized by the direction of Adam’s 
body, but since it is already in the lower left area it is able to utilize only 
a small component of the downward drift. Adam, literally embodying 
the natural downward flow, is the personification of man as matter, 
unconscious or asleep, before animation by the inflow of spirit and active 
life. He limply reaches up toward God, the inert passivity of his half- 
asleep arm needing to be buoyed up and sustained by the natural upward 
sweep of space. His passive arm is thus carried toward the figure of God 
floating in the upper right. From there God, the embodiment of active 
spirit, mind or will, reaches down toward Adam against nature’s direc- 
tion. Because He reaches against this direction there must be a positive 
force in His movement which embodies thus the overcoming of the 
given by will and energy. This visual effect of strong thrust arises when 
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the eye’s natural motion is opposed by the depicted motion. (This prin- - 
ciple also operates abstractedly, as do all of these, so that a downward 
left-directed brushstroke in the upper right corner of an empty canvas 
has in itself more vitality and force and conveys the impression of more 
movement than does any other.) Yet the strong thrust of the God-figure 
does not surge across the composition but is perfectly balanced, arrested 
and held in active suspension by the space’s dynamic movement. The 
same activity of space which upholds the arm of the langorous Adam. 
checks and superbly balances the enormous force of God’s reach. Thus 
the energetic active thrust of will is played against the unseen but omni- 
present flow of space. God Himself rests in active stillness—the resultant 
of the precise equilibrium of opposing forces. 

A mirror image of this scene, while not altering the contents as figures 
an inert and sleep-encompassed man extending his finger toward a 
downward reaching powerful figure—would completely change, even 
reverse, the contained significance by reversing the figures’ interaction 
with the dynamic spatial structure. God’s strong thrust, propelled by the 
downward vector from upper left to lower right, which in this reversal 
would be added to it, would tend to carry him right through and beyond 
the inadequately opposing Adam. Surging down on him, God would 
seem not so much to animate as to annihilate Adam. Adam’s languidly 
reaching gesture, unsustained, indeed opposed, would collapse while his 
body, now upheld by space’s flow, would no longer be the sinking, need- 
ful, about-to-be awakened matter, but an already animated although in- 
adequate opponent to God’s downward rush. So this exquisitely balanced 
picture of creation would by reflection in a mirror be transformed i into 
a situation of destruction and annihilation. - 
` This method of examining the dynamics of a painting by considering 
its space as a structured container which interacts with that which it _ 
contains is applicable in many ways. One can see it operating very 
‘clearly in the case of two somewhat less complex pictures where the 
subject (the journey of the Magi) and that which is represented (a pro- 
cession in a landscape) are the same but the dynamic and emotive treat- 
ments are diametric opposites. 

- In Gozzoli’s charming Journey of the Magi in the chapel of the Palazzo 
Medici-Riccardi in Florence a train of splendidly dressed nobles and 
ladies astride richly bedecked horses wanders in and out among the hills 
in ambling diagonals downward from the distant castle at the top. They 
make an exquisite court scene but have little vital impulsion or principle 
of movement in themselves. Even the great horses are less vehicles of 
movement than of magnificence. Yet they are gently propelled along 
their path, which lies almost always in the ‘natural’ direction, by the 
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flow of space. When first the riders appear they are trying to move 
straight left and seem impeded by the throng of those before them. They 
turn, are gently moved along the descent from upper left to lower right, 
turn again and must labour up a hill from lower right to upper left. 
(This unnatural direction supplies the only intimation of effort in the 
picture.) Another twist and the full throng emerges, a static gallery of 
portraits with only the drift of space to move them along. The path 
turns right, and the posing noble rider is borne slowly along by the eyes’ 
movement towards the right, where he would tend to drift out of the 
picture were it not for two fairly simple compositional devices. A 
hunter and pursued stag just above his head charge up the hill from 
lower left to upper right, turning the picture into a cross of depicted 
literal movement in the natural directions, and two horsemen facing 
straight out of the picture are stopped in the advancing rider’s path. It 
is a wholly natural and enjoyable trip having neither psychological nor 
dynamic incidents to give halt to the mind or sight. It takes the spectator 
gently along with it giving him time to look around, to admire the 
landscape and the horses’ ornamented trappings. It is perhaps more a 
Sunday afternoon promenade than a pilgrimage. In a mirror image this 
beguiling trip would turn into a large and awkwardly placed assembly 
of elegant persons jumbled together without any direction or movement 
or apparent purpose (except that of participating in the group portrait). 
There would be no journey but only an aimless perpetual wait. 
Sassetta’s Journey of the Magi in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York is a thing of far greater sublety. In it the procession proceeds 
over snow-covered hills diagonally across the entire picture from the 
upper right corner to the lower left. In the lower right corner floats a 
marvellous golden star before a hill of snow. It is strange to see a star 
there, so low. But in that position it is at the finishing point of the not 
yet achieved journey from upper left to lower right. It implies this not- 
painted part of the journey—thus brilliantly doubling the space in the 
tiny picture. The star is the goal of the wanderers upon which their eyes 
are fixed even as they, apparently paradoxically, pass it by. For the 
journey must be long and complex. Its completion and fulfilment are 
not shown in the picture—only its labour and its aim, the star. The star 
by hinting at this second part of the journey when the travellers will 
approach it directly along the natural perceptual slope also introduces an 
element of time into the picture, bringing in the future. Now the group 
descends the snowy hill with difficulty, against obstacles—the snow, the 
‘winter, and the upward flow of space—their attention fixed in their 
slow descent upon the golden star. It is a difficult quest, hinting at more 
than is seen, rather than an easy procession. If this were to be reflected 
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in a mirror, the halting train, accelerated by the impetus of space’s 
natural movement, would tumble down the hill, casting only fleeting 
glances at the by-passed star. 

A case in which the two diagonal directions are virtually reduced to 
one horizontal thrust from left to right by the enormous elongation of 
the shape of the picture exhibits this principle in operation in great 
simplicity. Simoni Martini’s mural painting of Guidoriccio da Fogliano 
in Siena embodies this motive force. It stretches narrowly across the 
entire wall of the Palazzo Comunale, the very great length tending to 
envelope the spectator and lez him participate in its dynamics. The 
mural-like suppression of the third dimension also helps to concentrate 
all energies on the left-to-right thrust. Between two battlemented 
towns, pale and silhouetted dramatically against the blue-black sky, rides 
a magnificently dressed and armoured man on a huge and splendid 
horse. His proud ride proceeds from right to left, and he holds the centre 
of the picture. Traces of wind visible in the left-to-right ripple of the 
flags of the towns and the banners of the armies camped outside their 
walls as well as in the flowing garments of man and horse emphasize in 
paralleling the pervasive flow of space from left to right. Thus because 
they strengthen its functioning by paralleling its natural movement, 
these towns and the encamped armies belong in a special sense to the 
natural space. In this very simple but utterly, astoundingly complete 
painting they are nature—they are the whole and adequate external 
world. Opposed to their natural direction rides the man on the strong 
horse, the embodiment of conscious will. The uprightness of the man 
and his straight lance against this airy windy force of space presents noble 
determination. The strength of the horse’s trot is balanced perfectly by 
the space’s own movement. From this dynamic equilibrium results the 
wonderful forceful suspension of the riding man in the centre between 
the two towns. It becomes thus a really functioning image of the 
equilibrium between man in his pride and the nature he confronts. In 
a mirror image this great picture would represent only a strong man 
and horse accelerated by the impetus of perceptual space riding comfort- 
ably in a slight breeze across a landscape. All the dignity of his opposition 
would become inexplicable and meaningless, 

In this way one can exhibit how the very simple principle of per- 
ceptual vectors animating a given space can illuminate the dynamic 
structure of very different types of paintings. These examples could be 
multiplied richly. They apply in quite different and equally illuminating 
ways to Eastern scrolls, to expressionist painting and to non-representa~ 
tional art. In each case the principle works differently, indeed with sur- 
prising newness. Thus the painter, possessing his canvas, has something 
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far richer than a mere expanse of white (often in itself exciting and 
daunting enough). He has there a rich and complex structure of poten- 
tialities that come into being as soon as an eye plays over and in the 
space. Every mark that he puts on the canvas in some way interacts with 
it. The spatial structure adds impetus to, mitigates, slows, balances, 
accelerates or throws into sliding disequilibrium all that he places within 
it. With it the act of painting is (among other things) a conscious or 
unconscious dialogue. The understanding and enjoyment of the specta- 
tor can be enhanced as he learns to overhear this dialogue. 


NOTE 


-1 This does not necessarily mean that the 
artist has always been conscious of this 
left-right dynamic structure. It resides in 
the artist’s pattern of perceiving as in 
that of other people, only bemg with 
him probably more accentuated since 
the function of perceiving is specially 
tended and developed in his case. How- 


ever, some degree of awareness of the 


the twentieth century to respect the 
flatness of the canvas’s surface. They may 
have felt some obscure need to value and 
accentuate this vast initial given, instead 
of mitigating and complicating it by the 
creation of another ilusionistic dimen~ 
sion at right angles to the canvas. Yet 
even when so mitigated and compli- 
cated as in pre-abstract art, it still 


clear structural potentialities ofa flat sur- presents a formidable and operative 
face may have been behind the professed force. 
aim of many painters at the beginning of 
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VULGARITY* 
John Bayley 


‘I wisg’, said Lionel Johnson, ‘that those who deny the possibility of an 
eternity of punishment would realize their unspeakable vulgarity.’ A 
perverse comment certainly, whether entertainingly or merely exasper- 
atingly so will depend on our point of view. But it shows the subjective 
depths into which a once robustly descriptive word has fallen. The vul- 
gar once signified the mass of the population whose behaviour, beliefs 
and prejudices, unaffected by scepticism and self-consciousness, pre- 
sented an unambiguous appearance to the gentle observer. But the 
vulgar of yesterday becomes the polite and pretentious of today. The 
word loses its confident status: it no longer signifies those people over 
there, but these persons among us here. It acquires meanings that are 
provisional, defensive, patronizingly enthusiastic, or resentful. But in 
one respect its usage remains unchanged. It is a word that can be applied 
to other people only, not to oneself. We cannot, unless we have the 
more than Teutonic self-possession of George Eliot’s Herr Klesmer, say: 
‘Tam humorous.’ ‘I am vulgar’ is also not a possible pronouncement in 
the way that ‘I am jealous’ or ‘I am mean’ is. 

Oscar Wilde noted this when he observed that “Vulgar behaviour is 
the behaviour of other people’. It belongs to that rare class of words 
which cannot be evaded by the person to whom they are applied, since 
he cannot by definition realize why they are applied. If he could, he 
would cease to be vulgar and become something else. The awareness of 
vulgarity is the achievement of sophistication. John Betjeman is not a 
vulgar but a sophisticated poet. His poems, and perhaps the stories of 
Angus Wilson, have deliberately taken our measure; they make a virtue 
out of the fact that they might be thought vulgar. So do certain adver- 
tising techniques. They exhibit themselves to us with a knowing wink, 


* Read to The British Society of Aesthetics, 1 April (Ed.). 
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seeming to say: ‘I am not so awful as I look,’ or rather ‘I know I am 
awful so it’s no good your thinking I am’. But this is a very particular 
kind of sophistication, a way of escaping being labelled by fixing the 
label on oneself. Vulgarity in its proper sense is one of the few attributes 
that one cannot, in any spirit, claim. 

We observers who decree who the vulgar are, and why, divide them 
—though we may not do so consciously—into two categories. The first 
we can, and do, safely approve of. Music-hall turns, jolly landladies, 
waltzes by Offenbach, pictures made of shells and hair (the preservation 
of hair is for some reason always vulgar: compare Byron’s vulgar habit 
of keeping a lock from each of his mistresses), American cars and opulent 
interiors—the list could be indefinitely extended. We might call all of 
them deliciously vulgar. In our appreciation is a strong element of 
patronage, because they are right outside us, have no connection with 
us (heaven forbid!) and hence can be enjoyed quite dispassionately and 
for their own sake. A knowing Englishman can enjoy this kind of vul- 
garity as a knowing Russian might enjoy pdshlost, or a German, kitsch 
—two terms which correspond pretty exactly to our first category of the 
vulgar. We do not give away anything by liking it except our broad- 
mindedness, our humanity, our readiness to be pleased—things which 
no one minds revealing. Much art and would-be art can be appraised in 
this comfortable way. The point is that though the object doesn’t neces- 
sarily know its place, we do. The characters of Dickens are often so 
enjoyed—even by one person at least (his mother) who had served him 
unawares as a model. But we could hardly do this to Rubens or Stravin- 
sky, or D. H. Lawrence. Whatever we feel about their art we could not 
be quite comfortable about it; it gets inside us to the point where we 
cannot but wonder what our reception of it will reveal about ourselves. 
We might call it vulgar, but then this comment would disclose something 
not so much about it as about us. 

And this brings us to the second category, the class of things and 
beings to whom we apply the word vulgar either because they cause a loss 
of self-confidence in us, or because we detect the absence of self- 
confidence in them. It is a reaction in which comfortable patronage is 
replaced by cruelty, and perhaps uneasiness (the latter sharpening the 
former). In its most upright form it is a distressed awareness of things 
and people being not what they are (i.e. what we think they should be) 
but trying to be something different, and failing. It is a reaction to an- 
archy and nullity. We might call it feudal, in the sense that in a feudal 
system everything and everybody has a place and a character of their 
own. But now the rich man doesn’t know how to behave like one; the’ 
parson and the theologian discard the traditional beliefs and behaviour 
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of their status and try to be ‘like everyone else’; the artist has no con- 
fidence in himself and his own powers but substitutes for them some 
theory which brings machinery into his studio, which fills his pictures 
with squares of plain black paint and his novels with four-letter words.. 
All this might be taken to mean: ‘Am I anything? Is anything anything?’ 
And that is what it means to the person who surveys all these Jacks and 
hesitations, these substitutions and evasions and mere nothingnesses, and 
says: “Really, what unspeakable vulgarity!’ 

Such a person is indicating, with the handiest term of dislike available, 
his sense of unease before a kind of nullity, of things pretending to be 
what they are not, or trying to find something to be. The paradox is that 
the term vulgar is used in two opposite senses: in an uneasy way for 
things that are not there, and in a happy way for things that are all too 
much there! ‘How vulgar!’ can be a cry of panic and resentment, or of 
triumph and content. Of all possible terms in a vocabulary of aesthetics 
it is perhaps the most ambiguous. 

And yet it would be a pity to abandon it, for its very ambiguity tells 
us a great deal about the processes of appreciation. The first category of 
the vulgar goes with the notion of taste. Bad taste or good, but still 
taste, and indeed if a thing is capable of tasting to us, and we of tasting it, 
can it be bad, or we be wrong? A person or thing with ‘character’, as 
the house-agents say, may belong to the first category of vulgarity but 
never to the second. And if the work of art we are appraising has a taste, 
a gout, a geschmack, like nothing else, we are inclined to take it seriously 
even if we do not care for the taste—perhaps, indeed, we try and get a 
taste for it. Whatever has a flavour of its own is likely to be good in 
some sense. “There is’, says Hazlitt of Lamb’s style, ‘an inward unction, 
a matrowy vein both in the thought and the feeling, that carries off 
any quaintness or awkwardness’. Taste again—the gastronomical ele- 
ment in the metaphor is significant. Tolstoy often conveys a powerful 
individuality in terms of smell. “The whole room, especially near the 
old man,’ he says of Uncle Eroshk in The Cossacks, “was filled with that 
strong but not unpleasant mixture of smells—wine, vodka, sweat, gun~~ 
powder, and congealed blood—that he always carried about with him.’ 
Tolstoy connects this physical aroma with the thereness of the old man, 
his individuality which can only be expressed in terms of itself. The old 
man says: ‘when you die the grass will grow on your grave and that’s 
all’—but when Tolstoy repeats this comment back to him he refuses to 
recognize it as his own. If he said it, it was as a part of him, and not 
something which he was capable of detaching from himself and ex- 
amining, or of acknowledging in the mouth of another. Tolstoy conveys 
this whole and involuntary individuality in terms of its smell, its taste. 
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Like the central offender in the trio in the Amplex advertisement, an 
artist who has a taste in this sense can hardly be aware of it, and this un- 
awareness may put him in the first category of the vulgar. That is to say 
patronage may play a large part in our enjoyment of his individuality. 
Rubens is sometimes called a vulgar painter and Keats a vulgar poet— 
they have a powerfully individual smell which we could not, as it were, 
tell them of and discuss with them. With Cézanne, say, or with Stendhal, 
we feel that there could be and is a sort of intelligent and informed inter- 
play of mind between us and them: whereas Keats and Rubens are some- 
what in the position of Uncle Eroshka—they could not recognize them- 
selves in our awareness of them. Hence the critic feels a kind of superior- 
ity, though he may not himself be aware of it as such, which finds 
expression in his calling their characteristic excellence a vulgar one. The 
line is: Keats and Rubens are a great poet and a great painter, but they 
are unaware of something about themselves which I am aware of— 
hence I am here in the classic relation of the enlightened to the common 
herd. 

This feeling of superiority is never becoming to the critic in the 
presence of whatever sort of artist, and it should put us on our guard. 
Not that the critic would necessarily admit it if we pressed him to say 
just why the poet and the painter were vulgar. He would be more likely 
to draw our attention to a detail like the Joseph in the Prado Nativity, 
who is regarding the scene from behind the Virgin with the comic 
resentment of the traditional cuckold. Bellini or Piero would have had 
better taste than to make such a jest? The critic of Keats might merely 
indicate his descriptions of women and of kissing. They might say: 
Rubens and Keats are great artists but they are sometimes vulgar; they 
have spots of commonness and it is a fault in them. But this is to deny 
the whole and involuntary character of the artists and say they could 
have done better had they tried. These things are not lapses or blemishes 
but the stuff out of which the art and poetry are made. We may think 
we don’t find them in The Ode to a Nightingale or the King’s College 
Adoration, and mark those works up accordingly; but if we deny that 
they are still there in some sense, still giving their basic taste to the art, 
then we are denying something crucial in the whole being of that art. 

We do not imagine Rubens or Keats saying: I know I have a ten- 
dency to be vulgar and in this picture, this poem, I shall do my best to 
prevent it intruding—indeed, when Keats does begin to say something 
like this there comes over his poetic personality a kind of paralysis and 
negation. Conversely, no artist can claim vulgarity, in this sense, as a 
quality of his work. James Joyce’s prose, like John Betjeman’s poetry, 
does lay claim to something like vulgarity for particular effects, and 
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achieves what Joyce’s brother calls ‘studious meanness’. It would be 
beside the point to criticize the first sentence of The Dead—'Lily, the 
caretaker’s daughter, was literally run off her feet’—for its slovenly 
banality, for this is precisely the effect it intends. On the other hand the 
story ends with this sentence. “His soul swooned slowly as he heard the 
snow faintly falling through the universe and faintly falling, like the 
descent of their last end, upon all the living and the dead.’ What are we 
supposed to feel here? That the words, like the hero, are a little bit 
florid, facile, passé? Or is Joyce writing simply to move us, and as well 
as he knows how? We have no means of knowing, though this un- 
certainty is not necessarily a defect but perhaps increases the strange 
impact and authority of the tale. 

Whatever may be the case, there is clearly no question here of Joyce 
submitting an involuntary odour or individuality to us. With immense 
exertion Joyce re-created for himself a style that resembles the old 
literary ideal of decorum—that is, of each subject requiring its own proper 
style. Decorum ensured that the feelings were not the artist’s; one wrote 
about a high matter, such as love of a woman or love of one’s country, 
in a suitably elevated style, not because one felt oneself that they required 
it but because the rules laid down that it should be so. The writer who 
employs decorum cannot possess a single odour, an involuntary individu- 


ality of his own. Chaucer and Shakespeare have no smell; they do not - 


involuntarily submit us to their physical presence. They write about 
grand things grandly and coarse things coarsely, and we cannot catch 
them being themselves about, say, mother love or love of country. Nor 
can we catch Collins when in the eighteenth century he writes a 
patriotic ode: 
5 How sleep the brave, how sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest— 


or Cowper when he writes a poem on his mother’s picture. The prin- 
ciple of decorum is still operating. But Kipling we catch, so to speak, 
head on! He thrusts his bristling moustache into our faces when he 
writes in The Brushwood Boy that the hero and his mother ‘talked for a 
long hour as mother and son should if there is to be any future for our 
Empire’. We recoil from this obviously because it is familiar—horribly 
so. It is like being buttonholed by someone who wants to tell us a 
smoking-room story and who assumes that we are the kind of person 
who would enjoy listening to it. Moreover Kipling shows an equal lack 
.of consideration for his—albeit imaginary—characters. Their talk was 
‘private; they had no idea of the eavesdropper who is now faa 
assuring us of its public importance. ; 
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Could this be vulgarity of the first kind? Might it be just the Kipling 
odour? Possibly, but there is something in the passage and in the story 
which makes me think that this is a case of the second category. We 
have here pretention, decay, uncertainty (how can the Empire endure 
if its spokesman reflects on it in this strangely feminine, fondling and 
fated -way, as if caressing a collapsed peony?) and above all, emptiness. 
There is no need, in fact, for my solicitude on behalf of the characters 
for they don’t exist: nothing is real, neither country home nor parents 
nor girl nor boy. There is only Kipling, bombinating in the void, and 
—we begin to feel almost with panic—does even he really exist, for we 
have no sense of him other than in the story? He is the most evasive of 
authors and yet the most overpoweringly present, too self-conscious to 
have an involuntary presence and yet not confident enough to create 
one of his own. We have something of the same rather horrible appre- 
hension of Hemingway in his books—particularly in the love passages 
of A Farewell to Arms—and he extends to us the same paralyzing fami- 
liarity—you drank the whisky, you felt good, etc. There is nothing here 
but an insistent and insinuating manner, a void like the television screen 
which seems to be trying to embody itself at our expense, an incubus 
trying to climb into our consciousness. No wonder our reaction is 
resentment, fear, and an uneasy sense of feeling slip away from us our 
-~ own achievement of ourselves, our preserved and preservative self- 
content. Ford’s ‘History is bunk’ is perhaps the most vulgar remark ever 
-made, in its denial that men and their imaginative works have to live by 
creating and sustaining their own history. 

Art, as Aristotle tells us, is imitation, and to the extent they try to 
impose their own imitation upon our reality all artists are potential 
vulgarians. But in his capacity of public performer the artist often pleases 
_ us with the sense of pitfalls avoided, embarrassments surmounted and 
‘outfaced. Sterne and Byron are like actors whom we watch with trepi- 
-dation for fear they should—as it were—say or do something which 
` will cause us to avoid the eye of our companion in the theatre. We can- 

not scrutinize their real being, but they avoid the second kind of vul- 
garity. and part of the pleasure of watching them is to see the skill with 
which they do it. When Byron says 


I have not loved the world, nor the world me 
But let us part fair foes 


we feel a momentary nervousness in case he should be looking at us, 
claiming us as a party to this ridiculous pronouncement. But we are 
soon reassured; his eye is fixed on the theatre at large; he is walking 
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the tightrope with virtuosity, and his egocentricity is given a kind of - 
communal being by our communal appreciation of the fact. But Kipling 
and Hemingway seem to have sought us out in private and their lack of 
being is trying to substitute itself for our individuality, as faceless cor- 
porations swallow small firms. 

The dubious O tempora! O mores! metaphor should warn me to stop 
there. Nothing would be easier than to equate my second category of 
vulgarity with a loss of character in all its forms, the character of food, of 
institutions, communities, countries, landscapes, people. But such a 
general noise of disapproval would be neither helpful nor critical— 
indeed I cannot evade the suspicion that it might be rather vulgar! The 
old times are better than the new, for aesthetic purposes, on the irrefut- - 
ably logical ground that they exist—as fixed objects of appraisal— 
while the new times do not. I suppose that if I reduced my second cate- 
gory to an ad absurdum I should have to find that nothing in the past 
could be vulgar and nothing in the present could not be. 

None the less I abide by my distinction. In aesthetic matters we may 
apply the word vulgar to two sorts of things. It praises the first because 
these enlarge us and increase our potential of appreciation: it dispraises 
the second because those diminish us and reduce our power of being 
ourselves and hence of acknowledging other sorts of being. And it must 
be admitted that the media of today, films and television, are very well - 
adapted to diminish us, to submit us to a sort of glutinous ingestion. At 
the end of the evening we feel we have gained nothing, we have been 
lost in the machine and have received no more nourishment than the 
audience at a television dinner-party. Dickens has created characters who 
are superbly vulgar in the first sense, but in Mr. Merdle of Little Dorrit 
he introduces us to a man who is the ultimate in second-type vulgarity, 

a man who is both repellent and void, a perfect neighbour for such a _ 
dinner-party and the sort of man we might meet in hell. If we did, our 
only refuge, like that of Ajax and Don Juan, would be in silence. 
Dostoevsky, too, in The Brothers Karamazov, has made the devil himself 
such a figure, and even more gruesomely unreal is his Svidrigailov in 
‘Crime and Punishment. The latter, it is true, is not without humour (which 
is in general incompatible with vulgarity) for as he prepares to blow out 
his brains he tells a bystander to say that he has gone to America. To 
America—that is to say (in Dostoevsky’s view at least) to nowhere, into 
the ultimate void where we have all become—‘other people’. 
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One may be inclined to view the romantic aesthetic, based on the prior- 
ity given to imagination over reason by Vico, J. J. Rousseau and 
Coleridge, as a new direction in the history of ideas. And while recog- 
nizing the indispensable contribution of Kant, one may assign a fully- 
fledged theory of imagination, in the sense of the recognition of a 
picture-forming function in its own right, to the subsequent period of 
- the development of psychological theory.1 Further, one may support 
as timely the more recent strictures of Ryle’s Concept of Mind against the 
faculty approach and the use of the article in descriptions of an operation 
of mind. But one may nevertheless find matter for reconsideration and 
interest in these lines of Shakespeare taken from Act V, Scene 1, of A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream: 


Lovers and madmen have such seething brains, 
Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 

More than cool reason ever comprebends. 

The lunatic, the lover and the poet, 

Are of imagination all compact. .. . 

The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven; 
And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 


An immediate question arising from this quotation, and one primarily 
of importance for the historian of ideas, is on the extent to which 
Shakespeare was giving the conventional outlook of his day. Another, 
of some importance in the history of aesthetics, is on the establishment 
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of the period during which, possibly before Baumgarten, the concept ~ 
of imagination became central to a theory of creative art. A third, of 
general concern to the aesthetician, if it is agreed that beliefs about art 
can give rise to aesthetic problems, is the elucidation of such beliefs held 
by poets as well as by philosophers. And it may be considered worth 
while, in Shakespeare’s quater-centenary, to examine instances of the 
use of Fantasy and Imagination in his plays, on the assumption that such 
an analysis will indicate some of the ways in which these terms had been 
used in aesthetic and critical discourse up to the seventeenth century; 
though without assuming that this process will necessarily make more 
explicit any secrets of Shakespeare’s dramatic practice. 

As rough-and-ready guides to the mapping of these terms we may 
make use of Bartlett’s Concordance to Shakespeare and Alexander 
Schmidt’s Shakespeare—Lexikon; and we may further arrange the in- 
stances quoted by Bartlett according to the groups of meanings listed 
by Schmidt. Together with Fantasy we may also take some note of 
Fancy, which according to the O.E.D. was a fifteenth-century contrac- 
tion of it. For Fantasy, then, Schmidt lists these four groups: (1) Imagina- 
tion, the power of imagining; (2) Mental image, conceit; (3) Love, and 
love thoughts; (4) A whim, caprice; and for Fancy these six: (1) The 
power of forming mental images, imagination; (2) Image, conception, 
a thought not founded on reason but on imagination; (3) Fantasticalness; 
(4) Liking, taste; (5) Love; (6) A love-song or a song in general. Because 
of the derivative connection between Fancy and Fantasy, and of the 
many instances of liking, taste, or love in the plays, one example only 
of this term for each of Schmidt’s groups is included, although in no 
less than fourteen quotations Fancy is used in the first sense of Imagina- 
tion, and in another fourteen in the second sense of image or thought 
founded on Imagination. = 


Examples of the use of these terms are, then: 


Fantasy 
1. Raise up the organs of her fantasy (Mer. Wives, v. v. 55) 
Lovers and madmen have such seething brains, Such shaping fantasies 
(M.N.Dr., v. i 5) 
Art thou alive? Or is it fantasy that plays upon our eyesight? (1 Hen. IV, v. iv. 
138) 
The condition of the time, Which cannot look more hideously upon me 
Than I have drawn it in my fantasy (2 Hen. IV, v. ii. 13) 
Children of an idle brain, Begot of nothing but vain fantasy (Rom. and Jul., 
1. iv. 98) 
Quite from the main opinion he held once Of fantasy, of dreams (J. Caesar, 
x. i. 197) 
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Things unluckily charge my fantasy: I have no will to wander forth of doors 
(J. Caesar, w. iii. 2) 

Horatio says ’tis but our fantasy, And will not let belief take hold of him 
Touching this dreaded sight (Hamlet, 1. i. 23) 

You tremble and look pale: Is not this something more than fantasy? (Hamlet, 
Li 54) 

And make her full of hateful fantasies (M.N.Dr., n. i. 258) 

His siege is now Against the mind, the which he pricks and wounds 
With many legions of strange fantasies (King John, v. vii. 18) 

Thou hast no figures nor no fantasies, Which busy care draws in the brains of 
men; Therefore thou sleep’st so sound (J. Caesar, n. i. 231) 

Fie on sinful fantasy! Fie on lust and luxury! (Mer. Wives, V. v. 97) 

Stolen the impression of her fantasy With bracelets ofthy hair (M.N-Dr.,1. i. 32) 

How many actions most ridiculous Hast thou been drawn to by thy fantasy?— 
Into a thousand (As Y. Like It, n. iv. 31) 

It (to love) is to be all made of fantasy, All made of passion (As Y. Like It, 
v. ii. 100) 

For a fantasy and trick of fame, Go to their graves like beds (Hamlet, rv. iv. 61) 

What he will do with it Heaven knows, not I; Inothing but to please his fantasy 
(Othello, m. iii. 299) 


Fancy 


I. 


More witnesseth than fancy’s images (M.N.Dr., v.i. 25) 

She is troubled with thick-coming fancies, That keep her from her rest 
(Macbeth, v. iii. 38) 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, But not express’d in fancy (Hamlet, 
1. iti. 71) 

Look you arm yourself To fit your fancies to your father’s will (M.N.Dr., 
1. i. 118) 

Tell me where is fancy bred, Or in the heart or in the head? (M. of Ven., 
m. ii. 63) 

And sware they were his fancies or his good-nights (a Hen. IV, m. ii. 342) 


In the case of Imagination, Schmidt again lists four groups, namely: 
(1) The faculty of the mind by which it conceives, and forms ideas of 
things not present to the eye; (2) Thinking, forming an idea, imagining; 
(34) Conception, idea, thought; (36) especially wrong idea, conceit. 

The grouped examples of Shakespeare’s use of the term Imagination 
in his plays are: 


r. 


My strong imagination sees a crown Dropping upon thy head (Tempest, 
I. i, 208) 

Nor can imagination form a shape, Besides yourself, to like of (Tempest, 
m. i. 56) 


The idea of her life shall sweetly creep Into his study of imagination 
(Much Ado, rv. i. 227) 

The lunatic, the lover and the poet Are of imagination all compact: 
One sees more devils than vast hell can hold (M.N.Dr., v. i. 8) 
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As imagination bodies forth The forms of things unknown, the poct’s pen 
Turns them to shapes (M.N.Dr., ¥. i. 14) 

Such tricks hath strong imagination (M.N.Dr., v.i. 18) 

The best in this kind are but shadows: and the worse are no worse, if imagina- 
tion amend them.—It must be your imagination then (M.N.Dr., v.i. 214) 

My imagination Carries no favour in’t but Bertram’s (Al? s Well, 1. i. 93) 

How big imagination Moves in this lip! (T. of Athens, 1. i. 32) 

Thoughts to put them in, imagination to give them shape, or time to act them 

in (Hamlet, m. i. 128) 

How abhorred in my imagination it is! my gorge rises at it (Hamlet, v. i. i 

‘Why may not imagination trace the noble dust of Alexander, till he find it 
stopping a bung-hole? (Hamlet, v. i. 224) 

Give me an ounce of civet, good apothecary, to sweeten my imagination 
(Lear, rv. vi. 133) . 

In your imagination hold This stage the ship (Pericles, m. 58) 

Making, to take your imagination, From boum to boum, region to region 
(Pericles, rv. iv. 3) 

Whose salt imagination yet hath wrong’d Your well defended honour (Meas. 
for Meas., v. i. 406) 

Beyond imagination is the wrong (Com. of Errors, v. i. 201) 

From very nothing, and beyond the imagination of his neighbours (W.T., 
Iv. ii. 45) 


. Prove true, imagination, O prove true! (T. Night, m. iv. 409) 


Cloy the hungry edge of appetite By bare imagination of a feast (Richard II, 
1. iii. 297) 

Imagination of some great exploit Drives him beyond the bounds of patience 
(1 Hen. IV, 1. iii. 199) 

And my imaginations are as foul As Vulcan’s stithy (Hamlet, ra. ii. 88) 

What spirit, what devil suggests this imagination? (Mer. Wives, m. iii. 231) 

You must pray, and not follow the imaginations of your own heart (Mer. 
Wives, rv. ii. 163) 

Now he’s deeply in: look how imagination blows him (T. Night, u. v. 48) 

I do not now fool myself, to let imagination jade me (T. Night, u. v. 178) 

With great imagination Proper to madmen, led his powers to death (2 Hen, IV, 
1. iii. 31) 

For unfelt imagination, They often feel a world of restless care (Rich. IO, 
1. iv. 80) 

He waxes desperate with imagination (Hamlet, 1. iv. 87) 

And woes by wrong imaginations lose The knowledge of themselves (Lear, 
IV. vi. 290) 


Verbal comparison will show that if there are differences between 


these uses of the terms Fantasy and Imagination, there are also similari- 
ties. The meanings of oddity, vanity and liking ascribed particularly to 
Fantasy or Fancy may be contrasted with those of strength, size, extreme 
conjecture given to Imagination. On the other hand Fantasy in its first 
sense can, like Imagination, suggest both a faculty and an activity; whilst 
‘shaping fantasies’ is used together with the phrase ‘As imagination 
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bodies forth’ in the same passage from A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Both terms are in fact used more in the first and general sense of the 
faculty and power of imagining and forming ideas than in the other 
senses, nine times out of eighteen in the case of Fantasy and fifteen times 
out of thirty in the case of Imagination. And although the semantic. 
history of the two terms has already been traced elsewhere at some 
length,? it may nevertheless be opportune to re-present some of the evi- 
dence within the limits of this article. For we may attempt to show 
initially that the Coleridgean distinction, in the thirteenth chapter of the 
Biographia Literaria, between the vital or organic Imagination and the 
artificial or lower Fancy does not have a long tradition within the history 
of ideas, and that Fantasy or Fancy, derived from the Greek phantasia, is 
the parent sign for the concept of Imagination from Graeco-Roman 
thought onwards. 

Although Plato did not hold any more than other Greek philosophers 
a concept of art such that Imagination was central to it, his preoccupation 
with the connection between imitation, knowledge and virtue led him 
to consider the distinction, notably in the Tenth Book of the Republic, 
between the generalized creation, the carpenter’s copy and the imitation 
by the painter of an appearance (phantasmatos) at three removes, or the 
fashioning by a poet of phantoms instead of realities (eiddlén démiourgia) 
(s99A). In the Sophist (265) image-making is associated with an art of 
deception, and in Philebus (38-40) the reception of images (phantasmata) 
in the soul, as of the possession of much gold, with desire and depravity. 
But if in the Republic and the Laws it is maintained that the poiétés* 
should not create music or poetry which adversely affects what the 
guardians of the state hold to be fair and good, Plato did at times look 
over the fence he was inclined to erect between artist and citizen. In 
Phaedrus (243~5) there is a reference to that ‘fine frenzy’ or mania which, 
coming from the Muses to take possession of a pure soul, arouses it to 
adorn with song the deeds of old. And in Timaeus (71-2) the inferior 
part of the soul, which subject to appetites, images and phantasms (eidéla 
kai phantasmata) is located in the liver acting like a reflector to check evil 
images, is presented as the organ of divination: for even when life is 
extinct in victims of sacrifice, signs may still appear as in a darkened 
mirror. The power of divination is strongest when the reasoning part 
of the soul is fettered in sleep, distraught by disease, or subject to divine 
inspiration; but it is only when the state of frenzy has passed that the 
significance and portent of the visionary forms or phantasmata can be 
discerned. 

Aristotle also gave attention, especially in his De Anima and in the 
tracts On Dreams and On Memory, to this less rational part of man, and 
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so to phantasia. In the De Anima the soul is considered from the aspects 
of sense-perception or aesthésis as well as intellect or nous and desire or 
orexis; and in the Third Book Aristotle seeks to relate phantasia to these 
operations. Unlike sense-perception it does not require the presence of 
external stimuli, for it functions in dreams or when we choose to call up 
mental pictures: and this point is further elaborated in On Dreams, where 
it is stated that in sleep certain images (phantastikai) can arise from both 
external and internal impressions. In the case of disturbed conditions like 
melancholy, intoxication or fever, the dreams are insubstantial, but 
sometimes the dreamer really thinks he sees and hears. This is because in 
the absence of the critical power of intellect there is nothing to contra- 
dict phantasia: indeed in some cases nocturnal pictures—presumably 
including the ghost of one’s father—can pave the way for action in 
daylight. In both On Memory and De Anima (II, 8, 10) Aristotle explains 
that since the objects of thought reside in sensible forms, we do not think 
without having also a mental picture (phantasma); but phantasia differs 
from forming an opinion in that whilst we are directly affected by an 
opinion that something is threatening us, in Imagination we are like 
spectators looking at something dreadful as if in a picture (II, 3, 25-7). 
Yet it can excite desire and be the cause of action, both in animals and 
in men when the intellect is clouded by emotion, disease or sleep and 
when there is pursuit or avoidance of residual phantasmata similar to the 
objects perceived. On the other hand it is by means of images that we 
are able to plan for the future; and when imagination is used delibera~ 
tively (bouleutiké) (HI, 11, 8) an ability to combine several images into 
one is involved. 

Aestheticians may regret that Aristotle did not choose to consider the 
function of phantasia in the Poetics, preferring as he did to give attention 
to the drama and the epic as specific forms of the art of mimésis. For in 
stressing in the De Anima and elsewhere the connection of phantasia with 
sense, with desire and apprehension, with unity of thought, he ranged 
over three of the principal groups of meaning of Fantasy and Imagina- 
tion. Indeed it can be argued that it was the Aristotelian account which, 
with an admixture from Stoic-atomist and neo-Platonic sources, served 
as the traditional basis for the concept of Imagination until relatively 
modern times. 

For Stoic-atomist views particular attention may be drawn to Lucre- 
tius who in his De Natura Rerum used the terms imagines, simulacra and 
effigiae to translate the eidéla of Epicurus. These semblances emanating 
from the surface of things, similar in colour and shape to the basic atoms 
but of hollow form, are described as moving swiftly about to avoid 
collision and as reproducing the appropriate image either through 
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vibration in the sense organ or by mental apprehension. And in such a 
way the ‘thick-coming fancies’ may have been thought to keep a Lady 
Macbeth from her rest. By its power of combination the mind is able to 
visualize Centaur-like objects: ‘as also in sleep when we often seem to 
behold wonderful shapes and images of the dead’ (Book IV, 24-58). 
Later Stoic thinkers were, however, on their guard against the use of 
phantasia instead of the reasoning or controlling power; and in the 
chapter on Progress in Virtue of the Moralia Plutarch, with whose Lives 
at least Shakespeare was probably familiar through North or Holland’s 
translations, criticized the fanciful, emotional and irrational elements in 
the soul, recommending the exercise of self-control against such vagaries 
and phantasmata. Of the critics Horace, who in fact used the terms facti- 
tare, fingere, simulare rather than imaginare in his Ars Poetica, perhaps 
brought the Platonic tradition of the manic poet closest to one Shake- 
spearian picture, with his description of the “vesanum poetam’ racked 
by ‘fanaticus error et iracunda Diana’—a phrase which Ben Jonson trans- 
lated some ten years after A Midsummer Night’s Dream as the fury of the 
‘truly mad Under the angry Moon’. On the other hand writers on 
oratory like Quintilian appreciated the value of images vividly presen- 
ted: ‘Quas phantasias Graeci vocant, nos sane visiones appellemus, per 
quas imagines rerum absentium ita repraesentantur animo’ (Institutio 
Oratoria, VI, 11, 28). And in his De Sublimitate Longinus stated that the 
term phantasia had come to be applied to passages in which such scenes 
were movingly brought before the eyes of an audience. 

Among neo-Platonic thinkers Plotinus may be singled out not only 
for his general theory of Beauty, according to which both artefacts and 
natural objects are eidéla or shadows of the true beauties of the Divine 
Rationality behind the universe, but also for his concept of Imagination. 
In the section of the Enneades ‘On the Difficulties of the Soul’ (Book IV, 
Ch. 3) Plotinus distinguished between two kinds of Imagination (To 
phantastikon), the one belonging to sense-experience and the other to 
intellect though of the lowest grade. And in the section ‘On the Intel- 
lectual Beauty’ (ibid. V. 8), he took the theory of imitation beyond the 
Aristotelian theory of the probable and better toward the representation 
of the very principles on which nature is built up. Thus the artist, con- 
ferring eidos on his materials, might make good the defects of things as 
they are and a Phidias might apprehend Zeus as he would indeed appear 
—or again in the words of Enobarbus in Antony and Cleopatra (II, 2, 206) 
a Cleopatra might lie: 


O’er picturing that Venus where we see 
The fancy out-work nature. 
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But like Aristotle Plotinus tended to exclude phantasia from an aesthetic 
context, preferring instead the term techn for that shaping power of 
art which can induce the radiance of beauty to shine through symmetry 
of form. 

The cross-bearings established in Graeco-Roman thought between 
phantasia and thinking were taken over uncritically by some early 
Christian apologists in their attempts to reconcile Aristotelian psycho- 
logy, neo-Platonism and the new theology.* And it was in reply to 
the views of Synesius and Nebridius on phantasia as necessarily connected 
with thought and as prior to an act of memory that St. Augustine 
restricted the scope and status of Imagination, asserting that imaginaria 
figmenta were an obstacle to the concept of eternity and corporeal 
images to the awareness of divine incorporeality.5 Indeed a recurrent 
anxiety about the theological implications of a theory of Imagination 
may be detected in medieval scholastic thought, despite the attempts of 
writers like St. John Damascene during the eighth century, in his Barlaam 
and Joasaph (XIX, 167), to explain that the honour given to an image of 
the Creator passes over to the Original. Moreover as the operations of 
mind were delimited, so the functions of Imagination tended to be 
differentiated. Thus John of Salisbury classified Andromache’s image of 
Astyanax as an instance of imaginatio abstractiva.® Albertus Magnus con- 
trasted imaginatio, which first retains and reflects images from sense- 
experience, with phantasia, which then compares, unites and divides 
such images. And Aquinas, in refuting the Averroistic notion of the 
unity of mind, interpreted the Aristotelian view of Imagination as a 
restrictive one concerned with things sensed, but as even more liable than 
the senses to fall into error except when the image-movement is simul- 
taneous with the sense-movement (‘quando motus phantasiae est simul 
cum motu sensus’).” Aquinas did not, however, distinguish strictly be- 
tween imaginatio and phantasia, a similarity of usage which is also reflec- 
ted in the vocabulary of Dante.® 

‘As an illustration of the medieval view of the function of Imagination, 
and one not without relevance to Shakespeare, we may consider the 
case of Boethius, translator of Aristotle and author of the De Consolatione 
Philosophiae. This latter work exerted a seminal influence on the history 
of European literature and thought both in Romance languages— 
Brunetto Latini, Dante’s teacher, translating it into Italian—and in 
English. Alfred the Great was at the head of a line of translators which 
ran through Chaucer, John Walton of Osney, Caxton, George Colville 
to Queen Elizabeth herself in Shakespeare’s own day. From the evidence 
of the Concordance to Chaucer? which lists twenty-three of the thirty-one 
quotations of “Ymaginacioun’, described as evil, high, vain, sorrowful, 
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from the translation of the De Consolatione Philosophiae, and none of the 
twenty-three quotations of ‘Fantasye’, described as dark, foolish, high, 
and quaint, from this source, it would seem that the currency of the 
term Imagination in the language of Chaucer at least, and possibly in the 
English language as a whole, should be attributed to Boethius. A slight 
balance in favour of Imagination can similarly be detected in George 
Colville’s translation with which Shakespeare may have been familiar.!° 
In the passage from Book M, where Philosophy makes her claim to be 
the guide to happiness, she explains that earthly men know as it were in 
a dream, by means of ‘a thynne or slender imagination or fantasye’, their 
beginning and their ‘verye end of true felicitie’ (veram felicitatem), which 
they are unable to behold (intuere) as it is. In Book V Philosophy criti- 
cizes the view that the mind merely represents ‘the vayne imaginaciouns 
of thynges’ like letters on a clean sheet of paper, and maintains that it 
has power to apply the ‘kyndes of thynges’ within itself (species, trans- 
lated as ‘phantasies’ in the fifteenth-century version of John Walton), 
to the ‘sayde outwarde Images, figures’. The operation of ‘Wyt and 
imagynacyon’ is restricted to the ‘bodilye fygures’ and may not attain 
to the universal, although Imagination may discern form without matter 
(‘sine materia judicat figuram’). In the absence of sense-experience 
Imagination may also behold sensible things (sensibilia) after an imagi- 
nary manner of knowledge (‘imaginaria ratione iudicandi’). And it may 
well be that Boethius was a source, if not at first hand, of Shakespeare’s 
notion of Imagination as active rather than merely passive, of Prospero’s 
picture of life here and now as a dream and possibly of Hamlet’s intima- 
tions of ultimate felicity, even if the phrase “bodies forth The forms of 
things unknown’ cannot be derived from the De Consolatione Philo- 
sophiae. 

The notion of the generative and shaping power of Imagination would 
appear to have become prevalent in Renaissance thought rather through 
scientific, especially psychological and medical, knowledge than scholas- 
tic philosophy. Already Galen had attributed a techné or shaping craft 
to the living organism in its functions of growth; and by asserting that 
such functions are dependent on the faculties or powers by which each 
part draws to itself what is proper and rejects what is foreign, he prob- 
ably first bequeathed the damnosa hereditas of faculty psychology to 
subsequent thinking. John of Salisbury described imaginatio, one of the 
seven faculties or powers, as fixed in a cellule called phantasia towards 
the front of the head. And Batman’s Bartholomew, supposedly the transla- 
tion of the work ofa Minorite Friar Bartholomaeus Anglicanus (c. 1250), 
which may also have been available to Shakespeare,” lists five properties 
or virtues of the soul, the first three of which, feeling, “bodily wit’ and 
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imagination, are common to men and other beasts and are located in 
what is called the soul sensible. Through the ‘vertue Imaginative’, 
which Batman also calls the ‘fantasie or imagination’, we apprehend 
‘likenesse and shapes of things af perticulars receyved, though they bee 
absent. As when it seemeth that we see golden hills’, a phrase which may 
have helped to stimulate the notion of ‘forms of things unknown’. For 
Batman Imagination in excess is, like love of the flesh, an obstacle to 
perfect understanding by the soul reasonable; and in the sixteenth chap- 
ter it is emphasized that ‘what the vertue imaginative shapeth and 
imagineth’ is subject to the authority of reason as a Judge. 

Among other veritable storehouses of physiology and psychology 
available to Shakespeare for a theory of Imagination, and listed for 
example by Robert Burton in his Anatomy of Melancholy. published five 
years after Shakespeare’s death, we may draw attention to the Touch- 
stone of Complexions, translated in 1576 by T. Newton from the Latin of 
Levinus Lemnius.!? In this work, which owes much to Galen and later 
medical authorities, the proper state of the body is compared to the right 
constitution of a commonwealth. Ill humours are said to produce ‘many 
confused imaginations’, especially in the minds of melancholy persons 
who are also lecherous and are prone to ‘absurd imaginations and fond 
fantasies’. By way of comparison we may quote from Twelfth Night 
(u. v. 148) the assertion of the melancholy Malvolio after reading the 
letter from the Fortunate-Happy Lady: ‘I do not now fool myself to 
let imagination jade me’, and the description of the soulful young 
Silvius in As You Like It, who is drawn into many follies by the ‘fantasy’ 
of love. As the terror of death is said by Lemnius to sink deeply into a 
man’s imagination, so in King John (v. vii. 18) Prince Henry speaks of 
the siege of death against the mind: ‘the which he pricks and wounds 
With many legions of strange fantasies’. Like Shakespeare Burton asso- 
ciated imagination with creative art, pointing out that ‘imagination 
forcibly works’ in the case of poets and painters. There were similar 
precedents available to Shakespeare among other contemporary writers 
for the association of Imagination with lovers and poets as well as with 
those of disturbed minds. The Spanish physician Juan Huarte asserted in 
his Examen de ingenios of 1575, which was made available in English in 
1594 from an Italian version as the Examination of Men's Wits by Richard 
Carew, that Imagination fictions through heat. It is therefore 
quickened by a hot climate or as a result of anger and love: ‘for love 
heateth and drieth his braine’. As the eyes need light to see figures and 
colour, so: ‘the imagination hath need of a light in the brain, to see the 
fantasies which are in the memory’. And in this way Brutus may have 
pictured the innocence of the sleeping boy Lucius in Julius Caesar (1 i. 
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231): ‘Thou hast no figures nor no fantasies Which busy care draws in 
the brains of men’. In the 1591 revision of his work" Huarte described 
Imagination as a generative power which “becomes pregnant and brings 
forth children’. Whether or not this was again a particular source of 
Shakespeare’s phrase ‘as Imagination bodies forth . . > we may note 
that the influence of writers like Huarte and Lemnius is discernible in 
the prose of Montaigne. In the First Book of the Essais)’ Montaigne 
explains that ‘burning youth’ is so often possessed and enfolded by the 
power of Imagination even when asleep ‘that dreaming it doth satisfy 
and enjoy her amorous desires’. And the remembrance of this power may 
have added force even to Paulina’s outburst against the jealousies of 
Leontes in The Winter’s Tale (m. ii. 178): ‘Fancies too weak for boys, too 
green and idle For girls of nine.’ Indeed from the evidence of the in- 
stances quoted earlier in which Fantasy is used contextually with adjec- 
tives like sinful, hateful, ridiculous, strange, hideous, vain, or with 
nouns like passion, dreams, care, belief; and Imagination used with 
adjectives like great, big, unfelt, desperate, foul, abhorred, wrong, or 
with verbs like blows, jade, give shape, hold, make, we may assume that 
Shakespeare was as sensitive as Montaigne to this awe-inspiring power, 
even if he did not exactly sweat, shake, grow pale and ‘blush at the 
motions of our imaginations’. 

If then an examination of these sources indicates that the Shakespearian 
view of Imagination can be broadly reconciled with the outlook of his 
generation, what may be said about the second question raised, whether 
the concept of Imagination was during this period regarded as central 
to a theory of creative art? The claim has indeed been made by De Witt 
Thorpe (op. cit., 47) for Huarte that no one had ‘so unequivocally as- 
signed poetry and the other fine arts to the imagination; no one had so 
clearly extended the province of the imagination to the practical pur- 
suits of life’. By way of comment on the first part of this claim we may 
note that according to Godefroy’s Dictionnaire the fourteenth-century 
French writer Christine de Pizan had used imaginacion for the planning 
of literary work and that the English poet Hawes wrote this of Chaucer 
in The Pastyme of Pleasure of 1509: 


And upon his ymagynacyon 
He made also the tales of Caunterbury. 


Huarte’s ascription does anticipate, as Thorpe observes, Bacon’s triadic 
classification of knowledge, including Imagination for poetry, in the 
Advancement of Learning of 1605, although we may note that in the Novum 
Organum 2, VII, 3, of 1620, Bacon wrote of Imagination as high and 
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vaporous, not dry and hot. But the second part of Thorpe’s claim does 
raise the further question whether Imagination was thought to be more 
concerned with artistic creation than with any other activity. Huarte 
indeed asserts (op. cit., Ch. VII) that from a “good imagination’ spring 
all the Arts and Sciences which consist in ‘figure, correspondence, har- 
monie, and proportion,’ including eloquence besides poetry, the art of 
war besides mathematics, writing, reading, games, conversation and 
dress. And this extended use of the concept of Imagination may be 
related to the medieval view of ars and the artista in Du Cange’s sense of 
‘liberalium artium peritus’. Thus for Aquinas shoemaking, cooking, 
juggling, and skill at arithmetic were no less connotations of artista than 
painting and sculpture, poetry and music.1® And it may be argued that, 
as in medieval thinking imaginatio took over some of its meanings from 
phantasia, so by the sixteenth century it took over some others from ars 
which had previously been those of techné. In other words the ascription 
to the concept of Imagination of the productive functions of art was 
implied in the ascription to it of the generative functions of life itself. 

Such a development in the generalized use of the concept of Imagina- 
tion, if of primary importance to the historian of ideas, is not without 
relevance to the history of aesthetics. At the beginning of the sixteenth 
century the literary attitude to Imagination was probably still that of 
the medieval Morality play. According to Hycke Scorner, first printed in 
1§15~16, Hycke Scorner and Imagynacyon have to come to repentance 
through Pytie and Contemplacyon. Imaginatién was singled out for 
attack by Puritans like Gosson in his School of Abuse of 1579. Among the 
defenders of poetry, however, Goerge Puttenham made some good 
points in his Arte of English Poesie of about 1589. Like Lemnius he dis- 
tinguished between the ‘phantasticall’ part of man disordered by ‘mon- 
struous imaginations or conceits’, and the healthful, well-proportioned, 
or inventive part; like Huarte, he stated that to this latter ‘sorte of phan- 
tasie’ belong all good poets, captains, legislators and counsellors. And 
he went so far as to claim that in the creative act the poet, no less than 
God, could make something out of nothing ‘without any travell to his 
divine imagination’. By contrast the attitude of Philip Sidney seems a 
regression towards the earlier view of Batman’s Bartholomew upon the 
judicial control of reason. In his Apologie for Poetry of 1595 or earlier 
Sidney, concerned as he was to defend the poet from the charge of 
‘imagining of matters . . . fantastically or falsely’, asserted that although 
the poet-vates created a golden world by divine breath, his ‘delivering 
foorth’ of the ‘Idea or fore-conceite of the work’ was not: ‘wholie 
imaginative as we are wont to say by them that build castles in the aire’.2” 

If then the answer to our second question may be that the notion of 
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the poet-creator ‘of imagination all compact’ was not foreign to Renais- 
sance thinking, even though the term ‘product of imagination’ was 
treated with reservation by some defenders of poetry and could be 
predicated of many other things besides artefacts, what comment can 
now be made on Shakespeare’s beliefs about Imagination and his art? 
If we look again at the quotations concerned with Fantasy and Imagi~ 
nation we find that of the eighteen instances of Fantasy one-third are 
shared equally between A Midsummer Night's Dream, c. 1595, and Hamlet, 
c. 1600; and that of the thirty instances of Imagination almost one-third 
are again drawn from these two plays, four from (a) the earlier and five 
from (b) the later. Taking the fifteen instances together, we see that 
Fantasy is used once out of three times in (a) for the power of imagining, 
Schmidt’s first group, and twice out of three in (b); whereas Imagination 
is used all four times in (a) for the faculty and power of mind, Schmidt’s 
first group, and three times out of five in this sense in (b). We may also 
note that Fancy is used once out of four times in (a) for Imagination 
v. i. 25) and once out of three times in (b) (v. i. 204). Are there then ade- 
quate grounds for concluding that in these two plays Shakespeare tended 
to tilt the balance of usage towards Imagination rather than Fantasy, as 
standing for the primary sense of the power of imagining? And can one 
further argue that in these two plays Shakespeare, a dramatist endowed 
in the words of Coleridge with a ‘more than common sensibility, with 
a more than ordinary activity of mind in respect of the fancy and the 
imagination’,!® was particularly concerned with the role of Imagination 
in the life of the piece of work that is man? In A Midsummer Night's 
Dream the strictures of the medieval tradition on Imagination, repeated 
by Batman and even re-echoed by Sidney, are denied by Theseus when 
he asserts that “shaping fantasies’ apprehend: ‘More than cool reason ever 
comprebends’ (v. i. 6). And although it is tempting to link with the use 
of the Morality soliloquy-form in Hamlet the medieval gravamen 
against Imagination as a baneful and disruptive element in life, the fact 
is that neither Fantasy nor Imagination occurs in the Hamlet soliloquies. 
Yet it would seem a distinct possibility that—like a great creative artist 
of modern times who was able to reveal to his readers in the Preface to 
The Ambassadors his esteem for Imagination as the ‘faculty by which one 
has been appointed mainly to live’—Shakespeare welcomed what 
Henry James also called the immeasurable opportunity ‘to “do” a man 
of i imagination’. We may then be tempted to agree again with Cole- 
ridge’s opinion in his ‘Notes on Hamlet’ that through the character of 
Hamlet Shakespeare dramatized the overbalance of the imaginative 
power and the breakdown of ‘equilibrium between the real and imagi- 
nary worlds’ (op. cit., 136-7). But if this very overbalance does lead to 
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the rejection of the ‘harsh world’ of life, it also brings about Hamlet’s 
admission to ‘felicity’ before Horatio. And we may say that if the pro- 
ducts of Fantasy in Hamlet (1. i. 23) and in the other tragedies of this 
period form a more ‘dreaded sight’ than Puck’s fancies in the earlier 
play, they are all, in the words of Theseus (v. i. 211), shadows distanced 
by a creative imagination which may ‘amend them’. For even so they 
compare favourably with the view of life expressed by Macbeth as ‘a 
walking shadow, a poor player’, and as a tale: 


Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury 
Signifying nothing. (v. v. 25-6) 


May anything then usefully be added about the later plays? The list 
of quotations prompts one to draw attention to the fact that Fantasy 
does not appear in the Concordance after the one instance of caprice in 
Othello. But it is doubtful if this omission has much significance, since 
Fancy is used in the first and second meanings of Imagination twice in 
this play, twice in King Lear, twice in Macbeth, three times in Antony and 
Cleopatra, once in Coriolanus, twice in Pericles, three times in The Winter’s 
Tale, twice in The Tempest, and three times in Henry VIII. One might, 
however, be tempted to suggest a link between the noticeable sense of 
serenity and the expression by a master .in his art of what Puttenham 
called a ‘well proportioned’ imagination. Already in King Lear, which 
for Coleridge!® was the mightiest example of ‘the indwelling in his 
mind of imagination’, Lear ultimately responds to the soft voice of 
Cordelia; even in Macbeth the time is freed from butchery and usurpation 
at the end. Can one then agree that in his last plays Shakespeare did 
achieve poetry of the impossible: the miraculous reparation for life’s 
deprivations and the assurance that Imagination proclaims as fact what 
“experience denies and all the rules of human and natural action declare 
unthinkable?’.*° If so, might it be the case that even Shakespeare, like 
Rimbaud three centuries later, found that he could not dwell long with 
safety on such heights, and that through Prospero he finally dismissed 
those: 

Spirits, which by mine art 
I have from their confines call’d to enact 
My present fancies, (The Tempest, 1V. i. 120-2)? 


This is conjecture; but possibly of no less interest to an aesthetician 
than is to a literary critic the assumption that Shakespeare left off writing 
because of the reception of the Sonnets, or to a social historian that the 
evidence of his name in legal documents implies the dramatist turned. 
man of property. Even ifit is dismissed as a matter of contingency, there 
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remains for an aesthetician the relevant question of Shakespeare’s beliefs 
about Imagination and his art. As he did not confine himself to any one 
term for Imagination, using Fantasy, Fancy or the word itself, and 
thereby crossing over the gap between language and concept, so he did 
not limit himself to one view of Imagination. The primary sense of 
‘picture-forming’ is conveyed as much as the other traditional and 
Aristotelian senses connected with motion, passion, mental disturbance 
or dream. If Shakespeare may have subscribed to Coleridge’s description 
of imaginative activity as ‘the balancing and reconciling of opposite and 
discordant qualities’, or to Collingwood’s statement that the life of 
imagination is one in which all human beings participate,** he would 
not, we venture to think, have agreed with the former that the poet’s 
mind ‘subordinates art to nature’; still less with the latter’s dialectical 
notion that the spiritual activity of Imagination is independent only in 
children and primitive peoples. In Antony and Cleopatra Cleopatra is 
praised as: 

O’er picturing that Venus where we see 

The fancy out-work nature. (u. ii. 206) 


while she herself describes Imagination as coming to the aid of Nature to 
vie with Fancy in depicting her lover: 


yet (imagine 
An Antony were nature’s piece ’gainst fancy, 
Condemning shadows quite. (v. ii. 98-100) 


Here indeed Shakespeare may be said to anticipate the beliefs of the 
modernistic movement on the rivalry between the artist and his world. 
And we may offer the final comment that Shakespeare believed bis art 
to be not just a means of earning a successful living, nor yet of boyish 
play: but to be a dedicated adventure beyond the previously discovered 
bourns of experience. For, in the words he used towards the winter of 
his own cycle of creativity, from these ‘unpath’d waters, undream’d 
shores’ (The Winter's Tale, IV, 4, 559) his Imagination brought back for 
the lasting benefit of humanity treasures far more precious than those 
discovered by all the merchant venturers of his day. 
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I RETURN to a very old question, the relationships between the arts and 
what we commonly call the ‘real’ world, ‘life’, and our experience of it 
—life which is outside of or at least in some measure independent of the 
arts. Do the arts, all or some of them, in any degree mirror life? Or can 
art increase our insight into and understanding of life? Is this an improper 
question? Is it degrading to the arts, which have their own laws and their 
own autonomy, to attempt to measure them by reference to anything 
which is not themselves? Another way of putting the same range of 
questions is to ask whether it is proper to call art (or the arts) in any 
sense ‘true’ or ‘false’. This is perhaps a more restricted and biased formula 
for the question; yet the very restriction may serve to point the problem 
more sharply. 

It may well be said that these questions are being put in an impossibly 
general way. An answer which may be valid of one art seems not to be 
valid of another. Of much drama, representative painting and sculpture, 
it may be said that they are, more or less, true to life, or that they increase 
our insight into life. But much contemporary abstract painting and 
sculpture seem to give the lie to this: and it is difficult, at any rate at 
first sight, to argue that pure music is true to, or increases insight into, 
real life. j ; 

No one who approaches aesthetics from some knowledge of the 
several arts (and not a priori) and who has long reflected on these ques- 
tions, could possibly expect a simple general answer to the question of the 
relation between art and reality. Yet he might expect a complex general 
answer—or at least he might entertain hope that in time we might move 
in the direction of finding such an answer, one sufficiently general to be 
true of something called ‘art’, and yet flexible enough, open enough, to 
be applied, with suitable changes, to strongly contrasted examples (such 
as pure music at the one end and representative drama or painting at the 
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other). If he did so hope, he would assume that general statements in 
aesthetics are not the impossibility which some recent philosophers have 
thought them to be. 

Let us begin by looking at the question from the angle of what is 
called ‘truth’. The word ‘truth’ has a number of senses, but those which 
are chiefly relevant when it is said that art should, or should not, be ‘true’ 
are (a) the sense in which we claim that a statement (or, if preferred, a 
proposition) is true in that it conforms to the facts, or (b) that a likeness, 
say a photograph of a person, is ‘true’ because it resembles the original. 

The first sense, (a), of the truth of propositions, could be directly rele- 
vant (if indeed it is relevant) only to those arts which use words as a 
medium, for example, poetry and drama. And at first sight there would 
seem to be some relevance here. We are accustomed to think that we do 
very much value the truth of some of the statements in great drama or 
poetry, and could quote reams from Shakespeare to illustrate it. On the 
other side we have a quite violent statement of George Boas: ‘the ideas 
in poetry are usually stale and often false and no one older than sixteen 
would find it worth his while to read poetry merely for what it says’ 
This does at any rate compel us to ask whether, even when the truth of 
the ideas in poetry or drama is more important than Boas suggests, it is 
not so much the truth to the facts that we are valuing as something else, 
namely the impact of a total experience which may contain affirmation 
of truth but is much more, and which is enjoyed only in so far as we are 
actually entering into the life of the poem as uttered or the drama as 
acted. The truth of a statement is, on the commonsense account of truth, 
its quite impersonal relationship to the independent real; what we enjoy 
in the poem is not the recording of an abstract relationship, but a total 
participation, felt and understood throughout a single experience, in a 
fresh insight. A truth, as such, once recorded, can be docketed and 
assumed; it does not need to be rediscovered unless it has been lost; once 
is enough. The insights of a poem, on the other hand, are in a sense dis- 
covered in a fresh enjoyment each time: once is not enough. Further- 
more, whilst a truth of fact can be stated in a number of ways, or in 
different languages, and it does not matter so long as it is clearly indicated, 
what the poem or the drama is saying can only be said exactly in the 
language of that poem or that drama. 

I conclude then that though some forms of art contain statements 
which are true, truth of statements to fact is not in itself of artistic impor- 
tance when it occurs. 

(b) “Truth’ in the sense of likeness again seems at first sight relevant to 
the representative arts—such as some kinds of painting, sculpture, 
mimetic dance, and again, drama. But strong reservations, not alto- 
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gether dissimilar from those already made, have to be entered here too. 
Likeness there may be; but it is likeness taken up into art, rendered in the 
medium, transformed there, and intrinsic to it. It is not the likeness in 
itself, as an isolable factor, which is artistically important. We value 
representative painting, for instance, not because it reproduces what we 
know already, but because it helps us to see the world in a fresh way in 
and through the medium of the painting. Whereas the criterion of 
truth as likeness sets up a prior model of natural fact to which the picture 
is supposed to correspond, just the reverse happens when the art is good. 
The art itself becomes and sets the standard by which the world is seen 
in anew way. Oscar Wilde was perfectly right in saying that nature (or 
at any rate our idea of nature) imitates art, not art nature. 

If these things are kept in mind, the sharp differences between the 
representative arts on the one hand, and non-representative arts like 
music and abstract painting and sculpture on the other hand, may seem 
not quite so sharp. Music, as we all know, does set a special problem for 
any theory which claims that art is ‘true’ or ‘reveals reality’, since the 
world of pure music seems to be so different from our world outside it. 
On the other hand, as we have just seen, the ‘reality’ revealed by the 
representative arts is a fresh construction of reality, seen through art, 
not a repetition of the ordinary patterns of the world of everyday 
practical experience: and it is ‘reality’ which is apprehended inseparably 
from the medium in which it is embodied. In this respect the ‘strange- 
ness’ of the representative arts is not so different from the ‘strangeness’ of 
music. 

The naive or commonsense model of truth was said to be of a state- 
ment or picture conforming to an already existing reality, and the 
‘reality’ supposed to be of the commonsense, or, it might be, of the 
scientific pattern. This ‘correspondence’ view of truth and reality has 
many difficulties which I cannot discuss. I think it is wholly inadequate; 
but it is the common view and it is on that assumption we are proceed- 
ing. The only point I want to draw attention to now is that in its 
naivest forms (and sometimes in forms not so naive) it assumes that, 
somehow or other, we ‘can get at’ reality ‘behind’ our knowledge of it, 
and so check our knowledge, whereas in fact in so far as we can ‘get at’ 
reality at all, it must be through our knowing of one kind or another. A 
commonsense statement or judgment, for example “The book is on the 
table’ is checked by another judgement of perception, not by some bare 
fact or reality behind it. This, I think, will be found to have some bearing 
on the question of the truth of art. 

We have to assume that there is a world which, in part at least, is given 
to us, and has an independent structure. But this given world we do not 
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know directly, or as in a mirror. We come to know it, in some sense and 
some degree, we come to terms with it, through our own active sym- 
bolic constructions, the constructions of commonsense, science, philo- 
sophy, as well as through a number of other ways of knowing. Sense 
perception is one kind of construction. The senses themselves are highly 
selective; in a manner they manufacture the qualities which enable us to 
‘adjust practically to the external world; and perception is, in ways 
familiar. to philosophers’ and psychologists, a highly active synthetic 
constructive affair. Science in its turn, in its attempts to come to terms 
with certain aspects of the world of nature, is a system of intellectual 
constructions, tested against observation and experiment, and enabling 
prediction and control. Philosophy, in the traditional sense at any rate; 
takes a wider sweep, trying to understand the nature and claims of 
values as well as facts, and the relations of values to facts, as well as 
surveying the different types of knowledge and experience. Traditional 
philosophy attempts some sort of synoptic perspective, making its own 
constructions and having its own tests of truth. Each form of knowledge 
has its own symbols and uses them in its own ways, and through them 
hopes to cope a little better with the mysterious reality which is in- 
finitely greater than any of our necessarily limited and abstract con- 
structions can cover. 
~ These are all attempts to know, and we call them, in a general and not 
very accurate way, ‘knowledge’. Is art knowledge? Does it increase in- 
sight into the world? Does -art, like other attempts at knowledge, 
achieve some measure of revelation? 
-I think that the answer is certainly ‘yes’, but ‘yes’ only in a sense 
. which does justice to the uniqueness of art and to its differences from 
other knowledge. Through the works of the great dramatists we appre- 
hend dimensions of life not apprehended before. In the worlds of poetry; 
painting and sculpture (not least in their abstract forms), architecture; 
films, the novel'and the ballet . . . we are initiated into experiences of the 
nature:of manor of the forms of the external world (including forms and 
movements ofthe human body) which are constantly new and; so long 
as the arts exist, can never cease. With the arts, human growth in stature 
is unlimited; without them it is greatly impoverished; education in them 
is far more important than in this age is commonly recognized—though 
it is conventionally correct to give them lip service. Perhaps the lack of 
recognition of the arts may be in part a confused belief lingering from 
the eighteenth century that they-are not knowledge, but legitimately 
pleasant diversions for leisure time. In an age of science and technology 
they-are often relegated to the category: of ‘extras’ in education. 
- But in-claiming the arts as a major.form of knowledge, we must be 
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careful not to weaken the claim by trying to assimilate them into other 
models of knowledge. They are not, as we saw (importantly), ‘true’ in 
the naively commonsense way of conforming to a ‘reality’ which we 
know perfectly well in other ways. Drama is not a picture of life as Tom, 
Dick or Harry can see it any day, but something which may shake up 
Tom, Dick or Harry to see and feel life as they never saw it before. 
Coleridge and Blake are not admitted to the house of knowledge be- 
cause anyone can see that what they are saying is correct, but because 
they can teach those who will learn to experience the world differently. 
Again, it would be absurd, in assessing art as knowledge, to measure it 
against science with its empirical tests of validity. 

What I am saying is that art is discovery, of its own kind and in its 
own ways, and indeed that the aesthetic, which is of course much wider 
than the arts, is a basic and irreducible form of knowledge. The aestheti- 
cally sensitive mind is more keenly aware than the commonplace one 
(though anyone can be educated) of the imaginative suggestiveness of 
the world of the senses—of colour and texture, of natural organic forms, 
of the qualities of touch and sound and hearing, of the statics and 
dynamics of bodily poise, of rhythm, of the relations of shapes and spaces, 
of the symbolism of gesture and demeanour. The aesthetic delight in 
objets trouvés is by no means confined to fossils and sticks and stones; it 
is a much wider delight in the incarnate life of man. This delight is ex- 
tended to the inner life of imagination and thought which, drawing in 
part from the outer life, outdistances it beyond measure. When all this, 
valuable aesthetically in itself, but also potential material for art, is 
gathered into the creative processes of art and there transformed, the 
actual and potential enrichment of human insight into the world is 
literally without end. In painting and pottery and sculpture every 
original work is a new vista of the life of the senses and all that can sym- 
bolize. In poetry, the ability to use words, the greatest of all single 
human powers, can open up new perspectives of imagination and con- 
ception, new understanding of love, youth, age, mortality, the Greek 
hero pitted against fate, the Shropshire Lad against the world and his 
inevitable end. Metaphysical ideas, religious adoration, the problem of 
pain, the evanescence and the eternity of love—these and the other 
human themes come into union with the flesh and blood of living words. 
Of drama all this is true too, to which are added the special opportunities 
of drama, from Sophocles through Shakespeare to O’Neill, Ionesco, 
Fry, Pinter and Beckett. 

Nevertheless, if words like ‘insight’, ‘knowledge’, ‘perspective’, are 
perfectly valid here, it has constantly to be kept in mind that these cog- 
nitive words express, only one aspect of a total experience, that it is only 
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through understanding the nature of the total experience that the 
‘knowledge’ which art gives can be understood, and only through entry 
into the total experience itself that knowledge through art can be 
actually attained. Its ‘knowledge’ is not like the knowledge of common- 
sense, or science, or philosophy, which can be expressed in words or 
other symbols which are definable, have a general meaning which is 
understood in relation to other understood symbols, and in the end by 
reference to common experience, accessible to all. This latter know- 
ledge is expressible in language which is simply a means to the commu- 
nication of ideas which are, in a wide sense, abstract. Common-sense 
and scientific statements, for instance, convey judgements about aspects 
of the world, expressed with relative precision about those aspects and 
those only; in this sense they refer to abstractions, and they have done 
their work as statements if they convey their limited meaning. This is 
their intention, and they aim in the main to do no more. (I am not 
denying that even the ordinary use of words may have other—e.g. 
persuasive or aesthetic—intention also.) But art—even that art which 
uses words—is not stating or representing abstracted truths; it is pre- 
senting embodied meaning—meaning which is not abstractly general 
but concretely individual, belonging to the texture of this whole which 
is presented, now. And to know this meaning one has to give oneself 
wholly to it and live in it, perception and imagination and intellect and 
feeling and will, in a total experience which is, in the widest sense of the 
word, ‘enjoyed’ or ‘lived through’. In particular, feeling—and feeling in 
a cognitive sense*—is an intrinsic part of it. If then one speaks of ‘insight’ 
or ‘knowledge’, or ‘understanding’, or ‘perspective’ through art ex- 
perience, it is insight which is bound up with all this, nothing less. Being 
so bound up, the insight can only exist in the experience, and is in no 
way translatable. There is no substitute for the way of knowing through 
art, for it is knowing in art. Blake’s words could be applied to art: 


Never seek to tell thy love 
Love that never told can be; 
For the gentle wind doth move 
Silently, invisibly. 


To know love, one must love. To know art, one must be united with 
art. 
I said, a few moments ago, that obviously we must not expect the 
arts to submit their insights to the same sort of tests, empirical tests, 
which science applies. What I have just said makes it more obvious still. 
On the other hand, the use of the words ‘insight’, ‘knowledge’, does 
imply claims to apprehend ‘reality’ in some sense, so that the question 
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does fairly arise how insights of art are to be distinguished from illusions, 
the valid from the spurious. I do not profess to have a detailed worked- 
out answer to this, and even if I had, it would be a large subject. I can 
only offer a few brief comments. 

The arts do not submit their insights to tests of ‘reality’ outside of 
themselves, as naive commonsense might require, or as, at first sight, the 
sciences may seem to be doing. They are tested, as it were, from within 
their own integrity. Is this an escape and an evasion? I do not think so, 
and I believe that a glance at the nature of the testing which science 
applies will show that even the picture of science as submitting its hypo- 
theses to the test of an empirical ‘reality’ outside it, is a misleading pic- 
torial illusion which may lead on to the present somewhat artificial con- 
trast between science, as having its feet firmly on the ground, and the 
arts which soar uncontrolled into the upper atmosphere. I want to argue 
that science as well as the arts is tested from “within its own integrity’. 

I briefly criticized the commonsense view of truth as conformity to 
reality outside knowledge, by saying that the reality with which true 
statements are supposed to conform can only be known via knowing. 
Clearly, we cannot get at it in any other way; we cannot know it with- 
out knowing it. Now as regards scientific truth, it is artificial to suppose 
that the hypotheses ‘inside’ science (or ‘inside’ the scientific mind) are 
confirmed (or falsified) by sheer facts which are ‘outside’ it. I am not, as I 
said, denying that there is an independent reality which has a structure 
to be discovered as far as possible, and that wildness of speculation has 
to be checked by that which is not speculation. But what happens in 
fact is, very roughly, this: what are compared, in making scientific 
checks, are deductions from hypothetical constructions (one mode of 
apprehension), and judgements of perception. Ideas are not compared 
with, or tested against, bare facts or ‘reality’, but against judgements of 
perception, which are another mode of apprehension. These judgements 
of perception—experimenting and observing—have obvious advan- 
tages, being fairly simple to carry out by trained people, being direct, 
repeatable, ‘public’, etc. But experiment and observation and their 
results are within science itself, and are indivisibly part of its whole 
attempt at coherent systematic insight. In that sense verification (or, 
pethaps, very much better, falsification) by ‘fact’ is within the system of 
science itself. Science is tested ‘from within its own integrity’. 

The insights of art are not testable by ‘public’ sense experience. Since 
appreciative understanding of art involves the whole person, relatively 
impersonal tests of anything of a kind remotely resembling experiment 
and observation are ‘out’. Again, judgements of art are value-judgements. 
In science, both the intellectual processes of theory-making and the 
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relatively simple judgments of sense perception used in observation or 
experiment are carried out in an attempt to be as objective as possible. I 
would not deny what Professor Polanyi’ tells us about the personal 
involvement of the scientist (imaginative, aesthetic, religious . . .). But 
in the end factual generalization is the aim, and empirical tests are factual. 
Feelings and values are at this point irrelevant: the judgement must be 
based on the direct delivery of the senses which are shared in common 
between observers, and about which there can be no important dispute. 
But when judgements of value are crucially involved, as they are in art, 
there is no such impersonal way of testing. Even if there are many 
‘observers’, as there are, each has to enter into the experience of the 
work with a proper involvement, as a person, with all his capacities 
working as a whole. He may, and does, try to be ‘objective’ in a sense, 
but if so, his objectivity is of quite a different kind from the (at least 
relatively) value-free judgement of scientific fact. Further, whilst the 
scientist is on certain occasions as far as possible trying to isolate one 
observable from everything else and to cut out much context as irrele- 
vant, the critic of art is all the time aware of the wholeness and indi- 
viduality of what he is experiencing; his testing is of that and nothing 
else. 

But though judgements of artistic insight cannot possess the same kind 
of objectivity as the factual and relatively impersonal judgements of 
science, that is not to say that there are no standards of judgement, noth= 
ing to differentiate the genuine and important from the spurious or 
trifling. This question of ‘standards’ is immensely difficult: I cannot dis- 
cuss it. All I can say now is that just as a general philosophical theory of 
scientific truth must be built upon the critical understanding of the work 
of science, so a general philosophical theory of the validation of artistic 
insights must be built upon the findings and reflections of the fully 
equipped critic of the arts. The critic is, of course, an expert in his own 
particular art, and is not, as such, a philosopher. But the philosopher of 
the arts, in so far as he is not himself an expert critic, must wait upon the 
critic (though with a wary philosophical eye), and learn from his con- 
sidered judgements. I say advisedly, the ‘fully equipped critic —for 
judgement of the soundness, the validity, sometimes the depth and great- 
ness of art, requires much more than technical competence; the adequate 
judging of deep and great art itself requires great capacity, maturity and 
experience. In the case of representative arts such as literature and drama, 
it requires experiences of life outside art, in so far as the values and 
truths of life become assimilated to, and are part and parcel of the em- 
bodied content of these arts. In the greatest examples of literature and 
drama there may almost be said to be a testing of life and these arts 
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against each other: experience of life feeds and illuminates the under- 
standing of the arts, and deep understanding of the arts feeds and 
illuminates the understanding of life. And all this can be said without 
weakening one whit the claim that art is tested from within its own 
integrity; the criteria of ‘life’ are not applied to art like so many tem- 
plates; it is the insight into life within the integrity of the art which is 
being assessed; and the ‘life’ and the art are different stresses in one 
single continuous reality. 

The main generalization holds good of music too, although possibly 
not the secondary one about ‘life’. It is the fully equipped critic of music 
who can sift the genuine from the shoddy, the style from the clichés, the 
superficial from the profound. He gives judgement on its depth, signifi- 
cance, greatness, though it is in part the job of the philosopher to analyse 
what these’mean. The critic of music, however, does not require—at 
any rate in the same direct and obvious sense—the experienced under- 
standing of life outside music, as the critic of drama and literature does. 
I would not want to dogmatize about this: how far does depth of ex- 
perience of life, depth of personality (in so far as that can be distinguished 
from musical activities) affect the composition, performance and criti- 
cism of music? I do not know perhaps a great deal. But at any rate the 
life references of drama and literature do raise special questions for 
criticism in these fields which are not in the same way relevant to music. 

Finally, there is the ‘verdict of time’. I need say nothing about this, 
except that, admitting the absurdities of changing fashions, there is an 
objectivity and a public security about it which, although certainly not 
exactly comparable with the public security of scientific truth, is yet 
important when we are claiming that art, even music, is a major mode 
of insight into the real. I shall have a word more to say upon music and 
‘reality’, but I will leave it to my summing up. 

I began the paper by posing the question of the relation of art to life in 
terms of ‘truth’, in the ordinary naive commonsense meaning of corre- 
spondence with fact, as well as in terms of ‘reality’ and knowledge and 
insight. I did so in terms of truth because that is a way in which the 
question is commonly thought of. I have commented on the super- 
ficiality of the correspondence-with-fact account of truth, and tried to 
show that both commonsense and science test their claims to truth against 
relatively simple public judgements, and that the tests of science fall within 
the system of science itself. I said that grasp of this narrowed the apparent 
gap between science as validating its judgements and the arts as sup- 
posedly having no such obligation, as being fancy-free. The arts do not 
have to submit to the tests of science but they do have to submit to their 
own, and these—in this respect (but in this respect only) like science— 
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are made ‘from within their own integrity’. Though some of the arts, 
the representative arts, refer to life, their ‘truth’ is not measured by their 
simple correspondence with life but by the validity of insights integral 
with their embodiment. The ‘truth’ of a Rembrandt portrait permeates 
the whole painting; the fact that an original is represented is assimilated 
into the painterly work. 

Ordinary statements are abstract, but they have to be made because 
we have to say one thing at a time; and they have to ‘correspond’ in 
some sense if they are to be true. But in fact, these propositional state- 
ments are paper-thin, and they have absolutely minimum significance 
taken by themselves—‘The Prime Minister lives in Downing Street’; 
‘Double the pressure and the volume is halved.’ What gives true state- 
ments importance is not bare ‘correspondence’, but their relationship to 
the system of the rest of knowledge. This is true of science; an isolated 
statement of fact has minimum significance; it is its exemplification of a 
generalization, and the relation of that generalization to systematic 
scientific thinking which contributes towards scientific truth in the more 
important sense of the word. So in representative art it is not any paper- 
thin abstracted ‘truth to fact’ which counts, but insights which are in- 
trinsic to the work of art as a systematic entity. Insight in art is, once 
again, ‘insight within its own integrity.’ 

The life-reference which (taken up into the body of the work) occurs 
in the representative arts has no direct place in abstract arts like abstract 
painting and sculpture, or music. They are not ‘true’ to the independent 
world even in the guarded sense that the representative arts are. Or to 
put it better—since knowledge is an infinitely richer conception than 
truth—these arts do not, at any rate in any direct way, deepen our know- 
ledge and insight into the real world in the plain ordinary sense as, for 
example, poetry can do. But though they do not, we must not jump to 
the conclusion that in no sense do they increase our insight into ‘reality’, 
into worlds we had not entered before. Abstract painting and sculpture 
do not represent the ‘things’ anyone can see: but they do certainly reveal 
new aspects of the relationships of space and colour and movement 
which the ordinary eye does not see (any more than the ordinary eye 
sees the patterns of things revealed by science). And music certainly 
reveals a ‘reality’ of the relationships of sounds in time which is never 
known at all except through music. 

All this compels us to revise our commonplace ideas of ‘reality’. Why 
should we limit ‘reality’ to what the plain matter of fact man assumes it 
to be—ready-made and complete, what commonsense and science can 
show? This assumption underlies the naive conception of truth—of a 
world of solid substantial reality, to which the insubstantial fabrications 
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of mind have to conform, to which they must submit. But this is far too 
shallow. I have suggested that the ‘knowledge’ which even common- 
sense, and certainly science, can possess of the real world is a knowledge 
through constructions of the mind. The physical aspects of the ‘real 
world’ of an Einstein are known in a marvellous construction of intel- 
lect. Our apprehension of ‘reality’ grows daily through the work of the 
masters, and it grows by those very inner creative constructions which 
our plain man, with his feet, as he imagines, on the ground, is so superior 
about. So it is with the arts, and with music as a shining example. The 
musician is a creator, if ever there was one, out of natural materials, and 
what he creates is new ‘reality’, and a new vision of reality. It is one of 
the great additions to reality, and it is always going on. Only a prejudice 
that the ‘real’ is the natural apart from man, could make this sound 
strange. The real world for man (contrast it with the imagined ‘real 
world’ of an animal) consists of the whole ongoing endless discovery 
which is his cultural history. It is ongoing and endless, and this is why it 
is not absurd to speak of ‘new’ reality. William James and I think Berg- 
son spoke of the ‘unfinished universe’. Why not? It is certainly unfinished 
if cultural creations are included. The idea is perhaps less old-fashioned 
now than when it was new. Whether the physicists’ idea of continuous 
creation, of an expanding universe, is sound or not, I cannot judge. But 
whatever is true of the physicists’ world, it is beyond any doubt that the 
reality both made and revealed by art is an expanding reality. Music, for 
instance, is certainly not representing the given ‘real’. But it is revealing 
new reality in new creation—continuous creation—and its universe is 
always expanding. To use religious language for a concluding moment: 
if the “world groaneth and travaileth in creation’ and man is a “fellow- 
worker with God’, then music and the other arts are a part of this cosmic 
enterprise, entering into it in their own unique ways. 
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I 


Many BUT not all people experience from time to time states of cosmic 
awareness during which they seem to themselves to be in apprehension 
of transcendental truths or in contact with a supersensible reality behind 
the everyday appearances of things. Schleiermacher, who first made 
these elusive states philosophically respectable, spoke about intuitions 
and feelings (Anschauungen and Gefühle) of the infinite and eternal, of 
something inexpressible which is, as it were, an overplus in addition to 
empirical reality. William James concluded: ‘It is as if there were in the 
human consciousness a sense of reality, a feeling of objective presence, a 
perception of what we may call “something there,” more deep and more 
general than any of the special and particular “‘senses’” by which the 
current psychology supposes existent realities to be originally revealed.’ 
These states have the sort of noetic quality which belongs to mystical 
experiences. While they last they seem to be conditions of illumination 
or revelation, insights into depths of truth unplumbed by the discursive 
intellect, pregnant with significance and high importance. Their cog- 
nitive character is essential to them; they could no more occur without 
it than an emotion of remorse could exist without an implicit belief that 
one had done wrong. James has also rightly emphasized their charac- 
teristics of compulsiveness and ineffability. They carry a strong convic- 
tion of knowledge and yet that which is known cannot be formulated 
in discursive language: the manner of knowledge seems to be direct 
acquaintance rather than knowledge by description, yet the object of 
knowledge appears rather like a general proposition than a particular 
perception.* 

It is likely that analogous conditions of vague cosmic illumination have 
provided impulse and direction to systems of speculative metaphysics, 
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although their conclusions purport to stand before the bar of logical 
reason. I would regard it as certain that quasi-cognitive states of illu- 
minatory awareness experienced in contact with works of art are the 
motive and the justification, if justification there is, for those aesthetic 
theories which maintain that the aesthetic experience is cognitive and 
that beautiful works of art mediate knowledge of non-empirical truth. 
The comparison between the truth functions of philosophy and art has 
often been made. Schopenhauer, for example, declared that ‘not merely 
philosophy but also the fine arts work at bottom towards the solution of 
the problem of existence.’* He thought that art achieves its purpose by 
revealing or unveiling truth which is there for all to see but which most 
men most of the time fail to see because they are hampered by habits of 
perception and thought adapted for coping with the practical exigencies 
of life. More recently Heidegger has speculated about the common aim 
of art and philosophy to mediate knowledge of being, arguing for the 
near-identity of philosophic and poetical discourse and maintaining that 
all art approximates to the condition of poetry. 

` The belief that aesthetic experience is essentially cognitive (not to be 
confused with the indisputable but trivial fact that some works of art can 
serve as vehicles for communication of knowledge) has a no less vener- 
able history than the now current assumption that it is a titillation of the 
emotions, Allied to it is the theory that experience of beauty involves 
insight into the ultimate nature of being. Plotinus thought that perceived 
beauty whether in natural objects or in works of art is a reflection of the 
absolute beauty of Divine Rationality. According to some Neo- 
Thomists a similar view is implicit in the medieval candor and Aquinas's 
claritas. Kant himself gave intimations of a half-adherence to it in his 
doctrine of aesthetic experience as a bridge between the phenomenal and 
the noumenal, intimations which in some of his successors were pur- 
sued with more enthusiasm than good sense. Romantics in the German 
idealist tradition embraced it whole-heartedly with their doctrines of 
Genius in a specially favoured contact with the Absolute—exemplified 
ir Schelling’ s claim: ‘Art is an eternal revelation, the only revelation that 
exists’ (System des transcendentalen Idealismus). In our own time similar 
vague claims have been made outside formal philosophy for various 
schools of non-figurative art. 


; i 


I shall first distinguish several alternative forms which a revelatory 
theory of art may take. I shall use Schopenhauer as a convenient mouth- 
__ piece of the theory both because he writes of the arts with an under- 
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standing rare among philosophers and also because he speaks for most 
of the alternatives I shall distinguish since it did not occur to him to 
differentiate between them. His language is also more lucid than that of 
Maritain, Heidegger and some others. 

I. On the one hand the theory may be affirmed with intention to 
allege that it belongs to the essence of art to be revelatory of recondite 
truth, so that any purporting work of art is successful in so far as it does 
this and is not a work of art if it doesn’t. On the other hand it is possible 
to intend the less ambitious view that revelation of transcendental truth 
(like accurate reproduction of appearances) is one but only one among 
many different purposes which some works of art may serve. Schopen- 
hauer (and more recently Heidegger) usually asserted the former view. 
‘Every genuine and successful work of art answers this question [the 
nature of life and existence] in its own way with perfect correctness’ 
(Ch. xxxiv). ‘Its one source is knowledge of Ideas; its one aim the com- 
munication of this knowledge’ (Bk. IN, G36). Most non-philosophical 
writers on art, critics and artists themselves, have taken the milder line 
that revelation is a characteristic of some art but not all. On the practical 
plane there are some schools and styles of art which have professed to 
have access to cosmic or metaphysical truth but many more have had 
no such pretentions. In discussing revelatory theories it is therefore im- 
portant to know whether they are put forward as an explanation of the 
essential character of all art as such or as an interpretation of particular 
styles such, for example, as German Expressionism or Byzantine religious 
painting. 

2. A second distinction lies between asserting that art, or some art, is 
apt for inducing in suitable persons a noetic emotion akin to certain 
forms of quasi-mystical experience in which the observer is strongly, 
though perhaps mistakenly, convinced that he has access to occult 
truths and asserting that some or all art does indeed communicate recon- 
dite knowledge of supersensible being. Schopenhauer commits himself 
to the latter view. Kandinsky (Ueber das Geistige in der Kunst) and several 
later writers have seemed chiefly concerned with the arousal of noetic 
emotion through art. 

It is well known that numinous, metaphysical or quasi-mystical feel- 
ings in which the subject undergoes a conviction of being intuitively 
acquainted with a reality beyond appearances may be induced by a 
diversity of stimuli and particularly in contact with natural scenery.® - 
There seems to be no a priori reason why certain styles of art works 
should not be specially apt for its arousal. F. E. Sparshott, animadverting 
on Robin Skelton’s The Poetic Pattern, says sharply that ‘a sense of having 
understood something is not a kind of understanding, and that to feel 
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enlightened is not to have knowledge’ (The Structure of Aesthetics, p. 260). 
He is of course rightly pouring cold water on the too easy assumption 
that through noetic emotion experienced in contact with works of art 
we do indeed obtain intuitive knowledge of ineffable truth. And yet the 
very crispness of his contrast may be misleading in a context where in 
the absence of usual standards of verification it is less easy to draw the 
line between knowing and seeming to know. I want to try to put more 
clearly a differentiation which I think may be intended in some of the 
obscurer writing on this subject. We do of course attribute ‘emotional 
qualities’ to works of art without postulating the arousal of the corre- 
sponding emotions in the observer during appreciation: we call music 
sad without implying that a competent audience should weep as it 
listens. By analogy (and in experience) it seems wrong to expect revela- 
tory art necessarily to arouse in the observer actual noetic or quasi- 
mystical emotions. Rather it may be the case that such art embodies and 
is characterized by noetic quality as the music embodies and is charac- 
terized by sadness: the observer observes and savours this quality in the 
art without himself going through the emotion.® There is an objective 
character to it. In what sense then do we ask whether our savouring of 
the objective revelatory character of a work of art carries with it know- 
ledge? If noetic feeling were indeed intuition of supersensible truth, it 
would not be susceptible of empirical verification; and if, like the con- 
tent of mystical experience, that which is known is (as is alleged) in- 
capable of conceptual expression, it would not be susceptible to the 
coherence test of logical and mathematical truth. Like the intentional 
objects of Husserl, what C. D. Broad calls the ‘noetic framework’ of 
belief, it could only be tested in the intuition. To use an analogy, 
religious truth is claimed to be founded upon intuition, illumination, 
faith or some sort of quasi-mystical, numinous apprehension of an 
extramundane reality. Theologians of Schleiermacher’s school (not in 
this respect entirely at variance with medieval tradition) allege that the 
divine reality imperfectly glimpsed in religious experience transcends 
human reason and cannot be fully conceptualized; theological doctrines 
are not to be tested by some objective standard but find their true import 
in the extent and fidelity with which they give expression to noetic 
religious feeling. A somewhat similar position might be alleged for the 
intuitionist theory of the cognitive status of the non-verbal arts which is 
discussed by Monroe C. Beardsley in his Aesthetics (1958), pp. 387 ff. 

3. To say that literature may contain truths which can be wholly ex- 
plicated in discursive language is to say something both obvious and 
trivial, That the aim and object of literature is to communicate sound 
doctrine in effective language represents the Horatian conception of 
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poetry which, extended to the visual arts, prevailed over the major 
part of European history. Moral philosophy in Horace’s view provided 
the essential substance for poetry. The poet must know before he can 
write correctly and if his doctrine is sound, good craftsmanship will 
result in good poetry. 

scribendi recte sapere est et principium et fons. 

rem tibi Socraticae poterunt ostendere chartae 

verbaque provisam rem non invita sequentur. 

(Ars Poetica, 309-11) 

‘Modern critics,’ says Brink, ‘usually hold that in poetry the meaning 
cannot be adequately stated apart from the poetic words conveying 
it. Ancient critics usually hold that it can be so stated.” The modern 
view that the ‘message’ of a poem cannot be paraphrased (although a 
poem may of course contain sentences which in isolation and out of 
context can be paraphrased) involves the corollary that poetical truth is 
ineffable at least in the sense that it cannot be fully explicated in discursive 
language. The truth of a poem can only be apprehended intuitively by 
contemplating just that set of words which is the poem. Schopenhauer 
was very emphatic in affirming such a view of art. “We are only perfectly 
satisfied by the impression of a work of art when it leaves something 
which, with all our thinking about it, we cannot bring down to the 
distinctness of a conception. . . . Therefore it is an undertaking as m- 
worthy as it is absurd if. . . one seeks to reduce a poem of Shakespeare’s 
or Goethe’s to the abstract truth which it was its aim to communicate.’ 
(Bk. Il, ch. xxxiv). 

In an essay on ‘Implied Truths in Literature” John Hospers has dis- 
cussed some of the ways in which a work of literature may imply, 
suggest or intimate propositions about the world, life, human traits, the 
human situation, the cosmos. He endorses Collingwood’s criticism of 
Hardy for ‘spoiling at the end the effect of what was otherwise a fine 
novel’ by the sentence: “The President of the Immortals had had his 
sport with Tess.’ (He might, though he does not, have made a similar 
remark about Tolstoi’s explicit formulation of a philosophy of history 
at the end of War and Peace.) Now Hospers uses this example in illustra- 
tion only of his thesis that suggestion may be more effective than ex- 
plicit statement. ‘Sometimes, indeed, when an author has meant to com- 
municate something throughout an entire work, and then goes on to 
say it explicitly, we are pained and disappointed.’ But may not our dis- 
appointment equally be due to a feeling that the explicit statement is 
painfully inadequate to all that was suggested to us by the whole work, 
diminishing its stature and circumscribing its theme? It is more plausible 
that the aesthetic blemish arises from the fact that the authors have 
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lapsed into the mistake which Schopenhauer condemned in the critics of 
other people’s work. 

Similarly in visual art we must distinguish the representation of philo- 
sophical or theological doctrines by means of iconographical symbolism 
(as the upraised forefinger in the Leonardo Academy cartoon symbolizes 
the doctrine of St. Anne as the forerunner) from the view that some 
painting expresses deep truths that cannot be paraphrased in theoretical 
language. The former is analogous to the narrative or anecdotal use of 
pictorial art; the latter would be a revelatory theory. 

We must, therefore, distinguish between alternative views one of 
which would hold simply that it is a merit in any work of art if it ex- 
presses, overtly or implicitly, true philosophical doctrine or wisdom 
about life and the world, and the other that every genuine work of art 
embodies or mediates insight into truth of a sort which is not com- 
pletely reducible to conceptual language.® 

4. Itis true and trivial that works of literary art may contain revelatory 
material in the same sort of way as unartistic writing: the Apocalypse or 
the Prophetic Books of Blake in the same way as the writings of Schweden- 
borg or Jacob Boehme. One could not plausibly hold that all literary 
art must have revelatory subject matter in this sense. It does, however, 
seem to follow from the modern critical doctrines of the uniqueness of 
poetry and the impossibility of complete paraphrasing that a work of 
literary art as a whole embodies an insight additional to and not identical 
with the truths, explicit or revelatory, which may form part of its 
subject matter. In visual art also a distinction is required between holding 
(i) that works of art may display the inner nature of the things they 
represent by their manner of presenting them, and (ii) that works of art 
themselves may carry a numinous character which is revelatory of 
recondite truth. The former is a theory about one of the things which 
representational art may do: it may image schematically or with photo- 
graphic fidelity to appearances or it may display the inner nature of the 
things it represents. The latter is a theory about a characteristic which 
works of art may possess independently of representational function or 
the mode of representation which they use. Without making this dis- 
tinction explicit, Schopenhauer seems to have held a view of the former 
type about visual art and the latter type about music. He thought that 
in experience of pure music we achieve insight into the ultimate nature 
and vicissitudes of human Will and hence of reality itself, which in his 
metaphysics was the objectification of Will. (‘Music is by no means like 
the other arts, the copy of the Ideas, but the copy of the will itself, whose 
objectivity the Ideas are... they speak only of shadows, but it speaks 
of the thing itself.’ Bk. IH, p. 333.) Visual art on the other hand must 
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emphasize the permanent and essential aspects of phenomena, depicting 
individual things as examples of universals and so leading us away from 
the particular fact to the form or Idea and presenting its subject matter 
sub specie aeternitatis. Not surprisingly he gets into difficulties in ex- 
plaining how the Platonic idea can ‘manifest itself to perception’ or why 
a visual representation of a universal (if that were possible) has aesthetic 
value. (He deals with the latter point by defining anything as beautiful 
in so far as it lends itself to aesthetic experience and defining aesthetic 
experience as perception of the Ideas underlying appearances.) Schopen- 
hauer’s metaphysical framework does not fit his artistic sensibility. The 
perceptible universality which has so often been noted as a characteristic 
of great art must be of a different kind from the abstract universality of 
the Platonic idea. Nor does good art display the qualities which would 
follow from Schopenhauer’s theories. A still life artist does not paint a 
picture of a single apple displaying the abstract Being of an apple. He 
puts together an (epistemically arbitrary) group of objects for his picture 
and he is interested in the shapes and spatial relations and contours and 
colours of this particular group which he has selected and composed, 
transmogrified into pigment. Van Gogh’s paintings of a kitchen chair 
do not give the lie to this. Feibleman is repeating Schopenhauer’s mis- 
take when he maintains that their artistic value derives from depicting in 
visible form the Platonic Idea of a kitchen chair.1° The greatness of the 
artist resides not (or not primarily) in his power to intuit and com- 
municate the essential being of a kitchen chair but in his power to en- 
visage and create a splendid composition. This is not, of course, to deny 
that among other things artists can and often do display familiar things 
in a new and unfamiliar light. (Heidegger is bogged down in the same 
mistake when he adduces Van Gogh’s painting of a peasant woman’s old 
boot as an illustration of the revelatory character of art, inviting us to 
see in it the feeling of dependability we experience towards a well tried 
tool which is, he alleges, the essence of ‘thinghood’. When reading 
Heidegger one must be alert against getting swept away by a lyrically 
suggestive exegesis of a selected example into uncritical acceptance of 
invalid generalization. To present familiar things in an unfamiliar signifi- 
cance is only one of the possibilities of art. It is not exclusive to art—and 
certainly is not the ‘essence’ of art. Some modern schools of photography 
do precisely this. Heidegger’s instrumental dependability could be 
suggested by a suitably lighted photograph or by an actual old boot 
displayed in the manner of an objet trouvé. A like objection applies to 
his account of a Greek temple as a revelatory paradigm of the cultural 
world in which it was built and conceived: as much as could be said 
for an atomic pile today or of a Victorian slum.) 
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It is possible, I think, to analyse more closely the features which have 
prompted this invalid theorizing about the essence of art. There are two 
opposed ways in which a person may be said to depict the species to 
which a thing belongs. As in children’s drawings, neolithic rock carvings 
and some primitive art he may use intellectual schemata. A rough circle 
above a larger ovoid with attached arm and leg strokes represents ‘man’ 
or ‘human’; the cat species needs whisker-lines and tail; and so on. The 
visual symbol is obtained by putting together a set of theoretically segre- 
gated signs without attention to overall form. But a class concept can 
also be depicted -by means of what would nowadays be called an overall 
gestalt form, a generalized shape which is recognizable as such and can- 
not be broken down into separable parts externally related. This was 
the method used by the palaeolithic cave-paintings of bison. It was 
brought to high perfection by some artists of the Chinese Sung and 
Ch’ing dynasties (examples may be found in Roger Goepper’s The 
Essence of Chinese Painting) and has been cultivated by artists of all ages. 
Abstract qualities may also be portrayed in this way: a drawing by 
Forain conveys in a few lines the typical obsequiousness of a waiter, 
Brangwyn depicts the lithe ferocity of a tiger, Ryback the unnamed 
qualities typical of a studious Jewish Rabbi and the musical absorption 
of the adolescent. Such representation, where it occurs, is often signa- 
lized by critics as a mark of aesthetic quality in particular works of art. 
But it is not essential to all works of art. Degas and Toulouse-Lautrec 
among moderns show it in a high degree; but Leger and Klee use rather 
the schematic mode of representation. It may occur outside art. And 
above all there would seem to be nothing necessarily occult or recondite 
about this kind of portrayal. We make extensive use of overall gestalt 
forms for the recognition of things and qualities in everyday life. Per- 
sons like bird-watchers and aeroplane-spotters and physiognomists 
cultivate the power, which by and large belongs with the activities 
which Polanyi ranks as connoisseurship. 

This distinction is commonly confused with a different one to which 
Roger Fry used to call attention: the quality which he called ‘vitality’ of 
artistic images. ‘Some images,’ he says, “give us a strong illusion that 
they possess a life of their own, others may appear to us as exact like- 
nesses of living things and yet are themselves devoid of life.’ He illus- 
trates the differences by comparing a relief of a Lapith and Centaur from 
the Parthenon with the Temptation capital from Autun Cathedral. 
“There is great freedom and naturalness of movement in the Greek relief 
but it is seen from without, relying on knowledge; whereas in the 
Romanesque capital the much less vehement gestures express the inner 
life far more intensely.’ This power of communicating the sense of inner 
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life in an artistic image is strong in much primitive art, particularly 
animal sculpture from widely distant peoples and times; it also animates 
the work of some superb artists such as Rembrandt and Rouault. Fry 
rightly makes the point that it cuts across the contrast between realism 
and stylization and ‘is not at all dependent upon its being a likeness of a 
living thing.’ Like Schopenhauer he points out that it may be more 
evident in the non finito of a slight drawing than in a finished picture. He 
also makes the point that the vivid evocation of life in the image can 
coexist with a low degree of aesthetic value. 

Both representation of gestalt and the vitality of the artistic image 
must be held distinct from the creative function which, if any one thing, 
has the strongest claim to be regarded as ‘the’ essence of art. In a Brancusi 
and to some extent perhaps in all superb works of art abstraction and 
gestalt and life quality are fused and absorbed in the accomplishment of 
hitherto unrealized possibilities of aesthetic truth. 


I 


So far ‘truth’ has been used in a loose sense since the purpose has been 
mainly expository. I hope now to examine whether there is any precise 
concept of truth in accordarice with which a sentence such as that with 
which the second part of the paper concluded could be anything more 
than phlyaric flummery. 

Primarily truth is held to be a quality of beliefs, judgements, statements, 
sentences or (sometimes) propositions. In order to be true or false state- 
ments must not merely be grammatically correct constructions within 
the rules of a language but must have significance or import, beliefs 
must have what Russell calls ‘external reference’. Empirical statements 
are said to be true if they have import and if it turns out that they are in 
accordance with the facts, a relation at once unique and difficult to define. 
Mathematical and logical statements are said to be true if they are self- 
evident and internally consistent or congruent in a coherent and con- 
sistent system. Works of art cannot be true or false in either of these 
ways: they are not beliefs, statements, sentences or propositions, 
although some works of art may contain these. 

In a slightly extended sense we speak of true verbal descriptions or 
visual analogues such as maps, photographs, blue-prints, drawings, when 
they are congruent with some area of fact to which they serve as signs. 
Works of art may be veridical in this sense. But this is not a property 
exclusive to works of art and in itself has no artistic merit. 

We also use ‘true’ in ordinary language as a near synonym of ‘genuine’, 
as the opposite of spurious or fake, as when we speak of a true diamond 
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ora true Rembrandt. There are two ways in which the word is commonly 
applied to works of art with the meaning of ‘genuine’. (i) We may ask 
whether a nightingale’s song or an action painting produced by riding 
a bicycle through a puddle of paint is a true work of art, meaning to ask 
whether it falls within the concept of art. By asking and answering such 
questions we clarify and circumscribe the concept. (ii) On the other hand 
we may mean to ask whether a purporting work of art is what it appears 
to be. Sometimes for one reason or another an art work will seem at 
first sight to display eximious features of excellence and we take it to be 
a splendid thing apt for sustaining a high degree of appreciation; but 
with closer attention and more careful acquaintance the qualities we 
have seen in it turn out to be spurious or derivative, bearing no more 
than a superficial resemblance to a style which we are conditioned to 
admire, Alternatively an art object which at first acquaintance puzzles 
or shocks or repels may later turn out to have genuine excellence. When 
this sort of thing happens (and it is basic to our commerce with fine art) 
the object of which we are aware—the actualized work of art or in- 
tentional object; the concretization, to use Roman Ingarden’s word— 
changes its character, although the physical substratum remains un- 
changed. What we are aware of is different although we look at the 
same physical picture or hear the same sounds of music. It is a main 
function of critics to guide their readers towards a right apprehension of 
what is there, to help us see correctly and completely. For although 
there may be no one correct way of reading a work of art, no one ex- 
clusive concretization, there are many incorrect ones and some that are 
more complete and sensitive than others: the physical substratum per- 
mits some concretizations and disallows others and it may hold poten- 
tialities of actualization which are only gradually realized over the course 
of centuries. When we ask whether something is a true work of art we 
may, therefore, mean to ask whether a particular concretization is 
correct or invalid. Both these ways of speaking about the truth of a 
work of art in the sense of genuineness can be reduced to the primary 
sense of ‘true’: we are saying the statement that this is a work of art is 
true or corresponds with fact. We are not saying that the work of art is 
true but that this or that object is a work of art. 

Russell, who holds that truth is a property of beliefs and derivatively 
of sentences which express beliefs (Human Knowledge: Its Scope and 
Limits, p. 164), is interested in giving prominence to features of con- 
tinuity between animals and man. He therefore treats ‘belief’ as a wide 
generic term having application at all levels of the evolutionary scale" 
and holds that pre-intellectual belief is true if the external reference 
which it intends corresponds with fact. Other philosophers have felt it 
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was more important and much more exciting to penetrate the charac- 
teristics of difference between conscious and pre-conscious life and have 
exercised themselves in explicating the implications of Brentano’s in- 
sight that psychical phenomena can be distinguished from all others as 
those “which contain in themselves, intentionally, an object’. According 
to this way of thinking, before there can be knowledge or belief or 
truth a man must acquire the power as it were to lift himself by his own 
shoe-strings out of the stream of causally conditioned ‘natural’ events (a 
power belonging to the ‘essence’ of consciousness, which Heidegger in 
his idiosyncratic jargon calls freedom’) and set reality over against 
himself as an object to be contemplated or judged. The process of 
raising himself up from the depths, establishing reality as an object to be 
surveyed in awareness, is groping and gradual and to philosophers who 
focus attention and interest chiefly on this process it will seem like a 
progressive unveiling of the nature and potentialities of being. Such 
_ philosophers are inclined to apply the term ‘truth’ in fairly close con- 
nection with the process of expanding and intensifying consciousness, 
where their chief interest lies; for them truth will be the unveiling to 
awareness of the reality of being, whether actual or possible, and the 
correspondence between belief (pre-intellectual or consciously affirmed) 
and the actuality will be only one aspect, and that not the most impor- 
tant, of a wider concept. I mention this contrast because if we adopt the 
Russell Popper idea of truth as correspondence of statement to actuality, 
the truth of works of art in any other sense than that in which maps and 
blue-prints are true is ruled out ab initio as it were by the definition. 
Since Baumgarten grounded his new science of aesthetics on the dis- 
tinction between the claritas intensiva of conceptual thought and the 
claritas extensiva of sensual apprehension (a distinction which was.antici- 
pated in England by Hutcheson), a great deal of somewhat sporadic 
work has been done upon it. Following the path of selectivity marked 
out by animal response to relevant features of the environment with 
disregard for irrelevant ones, conceptualizing thought decomposes the 
given unity of primary experience into segregated items or atoms re- 
garded as internally undifferentiated and aggregated by a network of 
external relations. It was partly a strong sense of the distortion of primary 
experience brought about by this process that led some idealists to 
repudiate relations.1* Aesthetic apprehension on the other hand remains 
with the complex unity of primary experience and keeps firm hold of 
the felt quale—the ‘whatness’ as Bradley called it—of the given. Atten- 
tion is directed upon structural and ‘gestalt’ properties (many of them 
inter-sensory) which cannot be subjected to scientific measurement be- 
cause they cannot be broken down into internally undifferentiated 
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atomic parts aggregated in a system of external relations. There is no 
rejection of ‘tertiary properties’, called ‘emotional’ because we often 
describe them in the language of the emotions and because some 
people tend to apprehend them by perceptual acts strongly tinged with 
feeling. Through awareness of such inter-sensory qualities we sometimes 
attain a sense of entering into direct apprehension of the essential nature 
of external things."4 Aesthetic commerce with the world tends also to 
articulate the field of experience into structural wholes capable of sus- 
taining attention by their intrinsic power to alert our faculties of aware- 
ness instead of the ‘things’ whose interest and identity derives from their 
relation to practical needs. 

Our conscious manipulation of experience, external or internal, 
articulates the relatively indeterminate and brings it to ever increasing 
determination. This ‘passage from the indeterminate to the deter- 
minate’, says Merleau-Ponty, ‘. . . is thought itself.” And if we choose to 
speak in this way, there are two main paths of thought, conceptualizing 
thought and aesthetic thought—the process by which we articulate 
primary perception to become aware of structural and organic gestalt 
properties which cannot be formulated in discursive terms. The mode 
in which we render experience more determinate depends upon the 
direction and focusing of attention: the two ways are not completely 
exclusive and probably neither can exist without some admixture of the 
other. Perhaps the most important insight owed to the phenomeno- 
logical school of philosophy is that the process of articulation does not 
as it were bring to conscious light discriminations already somehow 
present from the start but creates a new object of experience. To think 
otherwise is to confuse the external stimulus (not an object of ex- 
perience) with the objective element in the experiencing act, the ‘in- 
tentional object’. We create our own worlds by the manner in which we 
regulate attention to manipulate experience. “To pay attention is not 
merely further to elucidate pre-existing data, it is to bring about a new 
articulation of them by taking them as figures. They are preformed only 
as horizons, they constitute in reality new regions in the total world.’ We 
live and move in worlds of our own creation, each in a different world 
from the others. Two men looking at the same canvas need not see the 
same picture or all in a concert-hall hear the same music: and this is not 
metaphor but basic bedrock fact. The scientific world is not more nor 
less real than an aesthetically determined world: each calls into operation 
certain faculties of the psyche while allowing others to languish of 
inanition. 

The mode in which we choose to articulate experience lies to some 
extent within the control of each one of us, although the influences of 
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social and educational environment on natural predisposition are strong. 
But within any one mode arbitrariness is excluded. We recognize this 
more readily in the intellectual and scientific modes because in the prac- 
tical sphere incorrect determinations are apt to be swiftly and un- 
_pleasantly punished even to the extent of eliminating us from the con- 
fraternity of conscious beings, whereas theoretical science so arranges its 
affairs that its theories are testable by those very elementary sorts of 
experiences—ideally by pointer-readings—about which there is little 
divergence from one man to another. Aesthetic concretizations are also 
correct only in so far as they actualize and articulate potentialities in- 
herent in the indeterminateness of the primary experience and their 
correctness is testable against a hard core of objective fact.® But it is 
less easy to attain unanimity of judgement about aesthetic concretizations ~ 
because the classes of gestalt properties which they render determinate 
cannot be atomized or reduced to simple elementary perceptions and the 
sensibility required in their apprehension is more irregularly distributed. 
On the whole it is the case that artists tend to concentrate mainly (though 
not exclusively) on the various aesthetic modes of articulating experience, 
and many works of art record and so make stable and public particular 
aesthetic articulations. And since few aesthetic determinations can be 
described in theoretical language (as, for example, ‘this mango tastes of - 
paraffin’), the artists record by creating an art object which displays by - 
giving prominence to the determination which excites them. This could 
provide an element of justification for the contention of Herbert Read 
and others that by embodying his own world of experience in his works 
the artist presents things in a new light, restores men’s capacities to see 
and ‘will thus correct the bias of an exclusively linguistic mode of 
thought, and, what is equally important, correct the bias of a mechanis- 
tic mode of life.’1¢ : 
But the creative aspect of art is something else again. If the term is to 
be used sensibly at all, it should be reserved for the artist who is not 
merely recording aesthetic determinations of natural experience but who 
‘goes beyond nature’, and invents new compositions of aesthetic quali- 
ties organized in an organic way so that they do not fall apart into 
aggregates of externally related symbols but are aesthetic constructs of 
super-ordinating and subordinated aesthetic qualities interacting in non- 
conceptual ways. Scientific theories also ‘go beyond nature’ when they 
are not mere classifications of observed facts but comprehensive formu- 
lations subject to principles of mathematical and logical coherence and 
testable because predictive of hitherto unrecorded determinations of 
experience. Creative works of art are also testable against the hard brute 
facts of possible existence, though the abilities required to test them are 
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less regularly distributed than those perceptive endowments which are 
better favoured by the practical struggle for existence. Aesthetic quali- 
ties do not combine into aesthetically qualified constructs at haphazard 
but have their own laws of the possible and the precluded which cannot 
be theoretically generalized.1’ Artists, as others, are bound by these 
laws and come a cropper if they ignore them. Creative art as defined 
can therefore be sensibly spoken of as revelatory, affording competent 
observers a basis for insight into hitherto unrealized possibilities of being 
and serving as a platform for further insights by artists of the future. 
Whether words such as ‘knowledge’ and ‘truth’ should be used in this 
context or reserved for statements couched in conceptual language is a 
matter for general philosophy. The important thing is to recognize how 
far the analogy holds and the senses in which art can or cannot reveal. 
At least nothing that has been said in this paper could justify the loose or 
empty language about the validity or truth or cogency of particular 
works of art. 
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FRIEDRICH SCHILLER: ADVENTURES 
OF A KANTIAN 


Eva Schaper 


SCHILLER’S PHILOSOPHICAL endeavour to come to terms with the tradi- 
tional problems of aesthetics began conventionally enough. He specu- 
lated about the ‘definition of beauty’, its meaning and essence. We have 
the fruit of these speculations in the early letters to his friend Körner, 
known as the Kallias-Briefe.1 One passage from them may serve here 
both as a historical backcloth and as an indication of Schiller’s adapta- 
tion of the historical scene to his own intellectual and personal require- 
ments. 


It is interesting to note that my theory is a fourth possible mode of explaining the 
beaunful. One can explain it either objectively or subjectively, and then either as 
sensuous-subjective (as with Burke and others) or as rational-subjective (as with 
Kant); or as rational objective (as with Baumgarten, Mendelssohn, and the whole 
tribe of perfectionists) or as sensuous-objective—a term which will not as yet convey 
much to you, except that you will compare it with the other three. Each of these 
familiar theories contains part of the truth, and the mistake appears to be only that 
each takes that part of beauty which it covers for beauty as such. The Burkian is cer- 


tainly right as against the Wolffian when he maintains the immediacy of the beautiful, - 


its independence of concepts; but he is wrong as against the Kantian when he 
assigns the beautiful to the merely affective sphere of sensibility. The circumstance 
that what most people have in mind as the ‘beauties of experience’ are not freely 
beautiful, but stand under the concept of a purpose, as do all works of art and most 
beautiful things in nature—this circumstance seems to have misled all those who see 
beauty as a sensuous perfection ; for here the logically good has been mistaken for the 
beautiful. Kant wants to cut the knot by assuming a pulchritudo vaga and fixa, a free 
and an intellectualized beauty; and he maintains, somewhat oddly, that beauty 
under a purpose is not pure beauty, that is to say, that an arabesque or something 
similar is, when considered for-its beauty, purer than the highest beauty of man. I 
concede that his remarks have the great merit of separating the logical from the 
aesthetic, yet in the end they seem to miss the concept of beauty entirely. For beauty 
manifests itself in its supreme glory when it conquers the logical nature of its objects, 
and how could ıt conquer where there is no resistance? How could it bestow its form 
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upon a completely nondescript matter? I at least am convinced that beauty is nothing 
but the form ofa form, and that that which one calls its matter must needs be formed 
matter. Perfection is the form of matter, beauty on the other hand is the form of this 
perfection, the latter thus standing to beauty as matter stands to form?. 


This somewhat involved passage not only exhibits the difficulties of 
Schiller’s philosophical terminology and conceptual apparatus—there is 
worse to come in this respect—it also gives a fairly clear picture of a 
philosophical idiom handled clumsily, but with complete familiarity, 
and obviously presupposing in the correspondent an equal familiarity 
with the conceptual stratifications of eighteenth-century aesthetics. Yet 
this apparently traditional division of all existing aesthetic theories into 
‘objective’ and ‘subjective’, with the subdivisions of ‘rational’ and 
‘sensuous’, is clearly an ad hoc invention of Schiller’s, freely adapting the 
eighteenth-century philosophical terminology to the classification of 
theories which had not themselves distinguished ‘objective’ from ‘ra- 
tional’, and ‘subjective’ from ‘sensuous’. Here speaks the Kantian— 
though Kant himself never made this particular division. One is im- 
mediately reminded of a famous dichotomy supplemented by a sub- 
division of two mutually exclusive concepts which had traditionally 
been identified with the terms of the dichotomy itself: Kant’s distinction 
between analytic and synthetic on the one hand and a priori and a 
posteriori on the other. Schiller’s separation of ‘objective’ from ‘rational’ 
and ‘subjective’ from ‘sensuous’ as respectively indicating modal and 
content distinctions, so that the previously absurd combinations of 
‘sensuous-objective’ and ‘rational-subjective’ become possible and in- 
telligible, recalls Kant’s also apparently absurd combination of the 
synthetic a priori. But Schiller’s classificatory scheme allowed him four 
combinations where Kant’s had but three possibilities. Yet one gathers 
from the barely disguised criticism of Kant in this passage that Schiller 
in fact regarded Kant’s solution, which he described by the ‘rational~ 
subjective’ combination, as a mistake—for which his own, the ‘sensuous- 
objective’, could be regarded as a substitute, thus leaving us with three 
possible ways of classifying aesthetic approaches. 

A general point to note in an investigation of Schiller’s thought in 
relation to Kant’s is that it was the Kant of the first Critique who con- 
tributed the terms of reference for Schiller’s classifications, the Kant of 
the Critique of Judgement who was criticized for his failure to define 
beauty, and the Kant of the Critique of Practical Reason who was seen to 
provide the necessary aids for a more satisfactory aesthetic approach 
which Schiller himself hoped to outline and which he summarized 
already at this stage in another letter to Körner by his own definition 
of beauty: “Beauty is freedom in appearance’? 
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The influence of Kant’s analysis of human nature—for the purpose of 
knowledge of the world—into sense, intellect, and reason is obvious in 
Schiller’s acceptance of the scheme as descriptive of psychological 
realities. (Here, one might say, lies his first and basic misunderstanding 
of Kant.) This was, however, not the only aspect of Kant’s Critique of 
Pure Reason which impressed him. Kant’s struggle to mediate between 
empiricism and rationalism by accepting some basic philosophical 
assumptions from both and fitting them into a new synthesis was a 
constant source of inspiration for him, He used this model in its general 
aspect of reconciliation of the disparate through synthesis whenever he 
encountered a conceptual polarity in his own thinking with which, in 
the last resort, he could not rest content. The first Critique in particular, 
with Kant’s proclamation of his philosophy as “empirical realism’ and , 
‘transcendental idealism’, was important in this respect. Schiller accepted 
Kant’s synthetic a priori judgements in their character of bringing 
together the constitutive powers of reason and the sheer givenness of 
something which experience shapes into its world. Kant’s procedure of 
synthesizing polar concepts was repeated by Schiller whenever a chal- 
lenging situation arose in his own thinking. Frequently, however, he 
was content to use Kant with an exclusively idealistic bias, heavily 
stressing the constructive superiority of mind and will. 

Kant’s refusal to accept either the rationalists’ or the empiricists’ 
epistemological position had led him to reconsider the simple distinction 
between sense and reason which, since the time of Plato, had un- 
questionedly been allowed to dictate the distinction of two kinds of 
objects, objects of sense and objects of reason. By an ingenious device 
Kant separated the mode in which knowledge is gained from the content 
of judgements arrived at, thus overcoming the sense-reason deadlock as 
well as the simple juxtaposition adopted by classical empiricism. What 
was arrived at in an a priori fashion need not, Kant maintained, be 
analytic or tautologous in character; though not waiting upon sense- 
experience, it can be concerned with contents by constituting the means 
of ordering, or even more radically the conditions of having, such 
experience in manageable form. The synthetic a priori judgements thus 
claim to have broken through the rationalism-empiricism dogma of 
experience, opening for transcendental idealism the way to an epistemo- 
logy treated for all practical purposes as empirical realism. Needless to 
say the idealism had the last word, not only with Kant but above all 
with his successors, who transposed Kant’s insight, which was predom- 
inantly methodological, into a key in which Kant himself never meant 
his music to be played. An idealistic epistemology was the last thing he 
intended. Yet his device of the synthetic a priori fostered exactly that. 
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Even if the a priori judgements pertained to matters of fact they did so 
in a somewhat dictatorial manner, putting the whole of experience 
under the creativity of reason in its regulative capacity and thus, in 
effect, shifting the sense-intellect dichotomy untouched into the all- 
embracing realm of human reason. The problem which the synthetic 
a priori was supposed to solve is not removed by distinguishing modali- 
ties and contents of judgements. In the end all a priori remains mind- 
dependent and the epistemological dualism of subject and object, 
seemingly made harmless, triumphantly haunts Kant’s followers now 
in the much more threatening form of the a priori minded ego versus 
the thing-in-itself. 

Schiller was a Kantian with a vengeance, and his rebellion against 
the master took the form of a conceptual tour de force which was as 
ingenious as Kant’s compression of the whole of epistemology into the 
formula “How are synthetic a priori judgements possible?’ Schiller’s 
aesthetic formula has been less influential in technical philosophy. Also, 
unlike Kant, Schiller in the end recognized that its bewitching sim- 
plicity was due to an act of conceptualization which was the apparently 
plausible answer to an impossible question. It was only in his early 
letters to Körner that he proclaimed: Schönheit ist Freiheit in der 
Erscheinung, ‘beauty is freedom in appearance’. Only at that stage did 
Schiller assert his philosophical programme or believe it to have pro- 
vided the key to an ‘analytic of beauty’ and to have shown how to 
answer satisfactorily the sole worth-while question in aesthetics: “What 
is beauty?’ Later, after several attempts to modify the answer, he 
dropped the question. 

But to see how this first answer and its hopeful pathos came about, 
and to realize the full extent of Schiller’s difficulty, we have to consider 
in some detail the passage quoted above. 

Schiller classifies existing aesthetic systems with exclusive regard to 
their theories of beauty and aesthetic experience—a completely legiti- 
mate and, in the eighteenth-century context, inevitable procedure. This 
classification issues from a mind already thinking in Kantian terms. 
Traditional rationalism and traditional empiricism are contrasted as each 
containing a grain of truth. Kant’s own procedure in aesthetics had 
implied a similar weighing of merits and defects. Kant shared with the 
British thinkers before him the analytic approach to aesthetic problems; 
the analysandum is the aesthetic experience and the judgement of taste. 
Like the British school Kant never gave a philosophy of art. Like the 
empiricists he could not do so because of their shared assumption that 
the ‘data’ were to be sought in experience, and that the ‘aesthetic’ data 
were those not already appropriated by other philosophical disciplines. 
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Kant himself is often seen as having formulated his Critique of Judgement 
mainly as a gap-bridging theory—and as having accused the thinkers 
before him of not even having recognized the gap. Like the empiricists 
Kant described the aesthetic judgement as a judgement of feeling and as 
such distinct from cognitive and moral judgement. “This is beautiful’ 
he recognized as not being an epistemological statement; there are no 
particulars to be subsumed under a general concept, yet something is 
asserted as affecting us. Here the British philosophers had stopped: 
something affecting us as pleasure affects us in our sensuous nature, and 
objects thus affecting us can be described as beautiful. Up to a point 
Kant accepted this conclusion. Yet having already worked out an ethics 
in which moral judgements were seen to differ in kind, not merely in 
direction, from cognitive scientific judgements as well as from emotive 
transcriptions of mere affection, he was sensitive to the distinction which 
made judgements of beauty unfit for any of his own classifications. 
Aesthetic approval must be distinguished from both sensuous pleasure 
and moral consent. It is Kant’s great contribution to have drawn lines 
of demarcation round the field of aesthetics. That was an incomparable 
contribution, never again to be undone. His logical analysis of experi- 
ence, by which he attempts to understand a peculiar but given kind of 
judgement, achieved for the first time a full realization of the irreduci~ 
bility of the aesthetic field. 

The aesthetic sphere had to be distinguished from the spheres of 
morality, utility and science, and Kant did so in his memorable analyses 
which argued against reductionism of any kind: against the sensualism 
of the empiricists, who tried to reduce aesthetic pleasure to the mere 
stimulation of emotion; against the intellectualism of the rationalists, 
who tried to reduce aesthetic experience to a kind of cognition; and 
against the moralism of both schools, who at times tended to over- 
emphasize the parallel character of aesthetic and ethical goodness and 
thus tried to reduce all values to a form of the useful or a metaphorical 
transcript of the moral demand. Kant’s formula of aesthetic experience 
as disinterested, conceptless and yet felt enjoyment attempted’ a refuta- 
tion of all that. And he was at pains to make these disjunctions quite 
convincing. True, an aesthetic judgement is not merely a description of 
sensuous experience and pleasure as such does not mark off the aesthetic 
from all other experience. Kant was well aware that his understanding 
of ‘subjective’ differed profoundly from the empiricists’ use of it which 
stressed the factor of essentially private idiosyncracy of sensuous feeling. 
With Kant the subjectivity of the aesthetic judgement was ‘subjective’ 
in the sense of adaptedness to human nature as such, as common to all 
subjects qua human beings, not varying from individual to individual. 
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Thus he tried to account for the claim to universality despite the sub- 
jectivity of the aesthetic judgement. But even in this refined sense it 
remains a judgement by the subject, a judgement which concerns the 
‘object’, the beautiful thing of art and nature, only in so far as it is 
conducive to the harmonization and balanced activation of all human 
powers and capacities. For it was here that Kant found the peculiarly 
aesthetic feature, namely reconciliation and unification. So that in the 
end Kant’s enjoyment of purposiveness is, despite the protestation that 
it is the ‘object’ which is beautiful, doubling back upon an enjoyment 
of the successful integration of experience in the aesthetic mode. 

With regard to the harmonious function of the aesthetic experience, 
Schiller could not but agree with Kant, whether he spoke as philosopher 
or as artist. “To let oneself be governed by the beautiful or by a feeling 
for art is nothing else than to have a tendency to make everything whole, 
to bring everything to perfection’. This sentence from an earlier letter 
to Körner could be the motto for Schiller’s theoretical endeavour in the 
field of aesthetics and criticism: to bring together things which, as a 
Kantian, he not only accepted as theoretically apart in intellect and 
sense, but whose separation he also experienced in his life as an artist 
clamouring for reconciliation of a “dual nature’ split to the roots in the 
conflict between reflective and productive forces. Schiller in his total 
work is only to be understood from this felt conflict, which he deplored 
in ever new formulations and which he yet recognized as the mainspring 
of all his creative activity. One is tempted to say that had Kant’s philo- 
sophy not existed Schiller would have had to invent it to suit his own 
peculiar need to theorize about his mental make-up, which he dissected 
with a clinical perseverance probably acquired during his early training 
as a physician. Schiller lived what Kant analysed: the union of cognitive 
and sensuous nature in a man whose highest fulfilment lay in moral 
action. To unify the apparently disparate was for him, as for Kant, an 
essentially aesthetic task. Only, Schiller added a historial perspective— 
an un-Kantian perspective—to his analysis of human nature; for him it 
was human nature at a late historical hour, at the hour of the epigone 
whose fate was to lament a lost unity once possessed in the springtime 
of the human race. This was the driving force behind Schiller’s classi- 
cism, behind the attempt to regain what was once the rule of the day. 
Schiller accepted Kant but interpreted the need for reconciliation in the 
aesthetic as a requisite for a historically late and thus essentially crippled 
mankind, Here lies a basic misunderstanding both of history and of 
Kant; yet without it we would not have had Schiller and his work— 
not even his dramatic work, quite apart from his philosophical specula- 
tions. 
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Schiller’s philosophy is based on a reading of the Kantian text as 
almost the diagnosis of a case: the case of Schiller himself, and the case 
of modernity in its creative aspect. Schiller cared little that Kant’s modal 
distinctions of human reason were not descriptive psychology or 
historical assessment. For him they were both, at least as long as they 
were amenable to his manipulation. When they proved recalcitrant he 
questioned neither the use he was making of them nor their basic sound- 
ness apart from the service into which he pressed them. Rather he set 
himself the task of improving upon Kant under essentially unchanged 
conditions of full acceptance combined with some basic misunder- 
standings. 

That was the position at the time of the Kallias letters. There was no 
doubt in his mind that Kant’s improvement of traditional aesthetics lay 
in the forcing together of empiricist and rationalist assumptions in so 
far as they were capable of combining into ‘critical’ philosophy, or 
‘transcendental’ philosophy, a term Schiller preferred. Aesthetics was 
the theory of beauty and at the same time the theory of aesthetic experi- 
ence. Kant had spoken the last word so far; he had superseded the 
sensualists with their assimilation of beauty to pleasure, and the ration- 
alists with their assimilation of beauty to intelligible form. Schiller 
recognized that. But he saw further. Had not Kant, in his ingenious 
compromise, missed the ‘objectivity’ of beauty and given instead a 
rationalization of aesthetic pleasure? Now the juggling with concepts 
began. Kant himself saw ‘sensuous’ and ‘merely subjective’ as synony- 
mous, exemplified in the British philosophers’ doctrine of taste, in 
which sensationalism was supplemented by a doctrine of convention and 
precept. But Kant had demanded his ‘subjectivity’ of the aesthetic to 
be universal inter-subjectivity, not private variability, however un- 
successful he had been in explaining such a claim in detail. Schiller read 
‘subjective’ as “pertaining to the experiencer’. Thus he found a way of 
exhibiting, in his letter to Körner, the common denominator of Kant’s 
and the British thinkers’ aesthetics; both belong to ‘subjective’ explana- 
tions of the beautiful, both are based on a phenomenology of experience, 
both proceed analytically upon that basis. 

The next step is the obvious and vital distinction of Kant from the 
philosophers of sensation. “The whole man’ is involved in the aesthetic 
activity: sense and intellect, emotion and reflection in balanced play— 
‘reason’ (Vernunft) as Schiller understood Kant rightly to have used the 
term ‘rational’. Thus we have Kant’s aesthetics summarized, or better 
characterized, by Schiller as ‘rational-subjective’. Burke, in his en- 
deavour to explain the aesthetic state in subjective experience as sensuous 
affect, appears at the ‘sensuous-subjective’ pole. The ‘rational’ is shared 
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by Kant with the Wolffians. The judgement of beauty for the rationalists 
was an intellectual judgement, but it was the ‘object’ they called 
‘beautiful’. Therefore Schiller hands them the palm for an ‘objective’ 
aesthetics. He has almost step by step repeated Kant’s manipulation with 
the conceptual pair analytic/synthetic and a priori/a posteriori. ‘Objective/ 
subjective’, in Schiller’s terminology, refers to that which the aesthetic 
judgement is about, ‘rational/sensuous’ to the mode in which such 
judgements are made. Radical empiricism, he asserts, admits only the 
sensuous-subjective combination, radical rationalism only the rational- 
objective one—both blindly accepting the unproven dogma that a mode 
of experience constitutes its content. Schiller saw in Kant the great 
challenger of two conflicting but equally dogmatic systems of meta- 
physics, and he saluted him for his achievement in aesthetics in having 
recognized a third combination, ‘rational-subjective’. Only, so Schiller 
adds, it was the wrong alternative; almost as if Kant, instead of pinning 
his hopes on the synthetic a priori, had proposed the analytic a posteriori 
as basic for fundamental problems in epistemology. Schiller hoped to be 
able to put aesthetics right by means of a theory of beauty, not a theory 
of experience or forms of judgement. The ‘beauty’ was to be objective, 
yet appearing to the imaginative and feeling capacities: “sensuous- 
objective’. 

If we consider what has happened to the concepts here played with, 
we realize that Schiller’s important insight—namely, that Kant’s Coper- 
nican Revolution imprisoned us in a claustrophobic universe—is almost 
hidden under serious linguistic and conceptual confusions. 

(1) For Kant the ‘sensuous-objective’ combination would have been 
conceptual nonsense, for “objective’, in his system, was bound up with 
intellectual categories, whilst ‘sensuous’ excluded such categories which 
alone could justify the notion of the ‘objective’ in a Kantian context. 
For Schiller, however, the combination was by no means nonsensical, 
and this for two reasons: (a) ‘object’, for him, was not constituted by 
experience; and (b) ‘sensuous’ referred not to the narrow sphere of mere 
affection, but to the imaginative activation of the powers of feeling and 
artistic vision. (He in fact here made use of what in Kant’s context would 
have been covered by the ambiguous doctrine of imagination, to which, 
however, no explicit reference can be found at this stage.) Thus in both 
respects the apparently Kantian terms ‘sensuous’ and ‘objective’ are 
already Schiller’s modifications, though he insists that Kant’s own 
position is to be grasped by means of and in contrast to them. But 
Schiller’s use of ‘sensuous-objective’, by which he wishes to describe 
his own approach, raises an awkward difficulty in his use of the same 
terms for the apparently Kantian classification of the existing aesthetic 
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schemes. For ‘sensuous’, in Schiller’s sense, could then not serve as 
characterizing the ‘sensuous-subjective’ combination of the empiricists, 
since for Burke and others the term sensuous did refer to ‘mere sensi- 
bility’—as Schiller himself acknowledges by saying of the Burkian that 
‘he assigns the beautiful to the merely affective sphere of sensibility’. 

(2) A comparable difficulty arises from Schiller’s use of ‘rational’ in 
the ‘rational-subjective’ and ‘tational-objective’ combinations which he 
ascribes to Kant and the dogmatic rationalists respectively. For Kant the 
‘sensuous/rational’ dichotomy, figuring in the four possible combina- 
tions with subjective/objective, would have been conceptual nonsense 
if ‘rational’ was to be taken in the full Kantian sense as derived from 
Vernunft, reason, not Verstand, intellect or understanding; for ‘ra- 
tional’ in the wide sense includes the sensuous. But this is the meaning 
Schiller clearly implies when he speaks of Kant’s own position as 
‘rational-subjective’. In that wide sense, however, ‘rational’ could not 
figure in the ‘rational-objective’ combination for Baumgarten and 
Wolff: it was their very intellectualism in the narrow sense which Kant 
was protesting against with the inclusive sense he gave to reason and the 
rational, and the common denominator which Schiller professed to have 
found for Kant and the rationalists’ aesthetics is thus based only on a 
doubtful linguistic identification. 

Thus we have here two different conceptual confusions. In the first 
place Schiller adapted the Kantian terms so that they fitted his own but 
not the empiricists’ aesthetics (for which only an unadapted Kantian 
‘notion of the ‘sensuous’ and the ‘subjective’ would have been adequate). 
In the second place Schiller used some of his classificatory concepts in 
their correct Kantian sense, which adequately covered the description 
of Kant’s own aesthetics but misrepresented the rationalists’ case. 

But this was not all that went wrong in the fourfold combination of 
apparently Kantian terms, in which Schiller tried to capture past, 
present and future aesthetics. Under (1a), I have already mentioned the 
ambiguity (to say the least) in Schiller’s use of ‘objective’. This needs 
further elaboration. 

(3) Schiller apparently did not realize at this stage that the Kantian 
‘rational-subjective’ could not just be replaced by his own ‘sensuous- 
objective’ and yet leave the Kantian framework intact. He believed that 
Kant could be put right by supplying for him an ‘analytic of beauty’, 
that is to say a concentration on the ‘objective’ character of that which 
was disclosed in Kant’s aesthetic judgement. Unfortunately this could 
not be done within the Kantian context. But Schiller refused to see this, 
and he refused to take his own classification of Kant’s aesthetics as 
‘rational-subjective’ seriously enough: it was in fact the only way open 
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to Kant. When Schiller asked for the ‘objective’ character of beauty he 
asked a question impossible for a Kantian since ‘objective’ could only 
figure in a cognitive judgement, which—and it was Kant’s strength to 
have shown this—the judgement of beauty was not. Schiller’s demand 
for the ‘objective’ analytic of beauty is intelligible only when we realize 
that ‘objective’ here does not have the strict Kantian meaning of “object 
of possible experience’, but is tacitly assumed to be ‘that which makes 
experience possible’. Only thus could Schiller hope for success. That his 
efforts along these lines were doomed to failure is clear to us nowadays 
from the safe distance of a historical perspective, which shows up the 
hopelessness of Schiller’s pursuit of the ‘objective’ as long as he believed 
that this could be done within the Kantian framework. 

We can see now that Schiller’s procedure in this direction would have 
been possible only had he repudiated a basic Kantian premise, namely 
that all form is formed through mind-encounter. Schiller, despite his 
overt adherence to Kant, always believed in the independence of some- 
thing or other from human consciousness, and that this was for him 
not the nebulous Kantian thing-in-itself is amply clear from his tragedies 
alone. And yet, as a thinker, he was an idealist, and thus impressed by the 
Kantian version of idealism, so impressed indeed that he overlooked 
what it committed him to with regard to the ‘object’ of beauty. He thus 
continued to grapple with the Kantian equipment, because it had the 
desired idealist bias—though in a stricter form than required by him— 
and because what he took to be Kant’s psychological analysis met his 
needs so exactly. In his letter to Kérner he did not show himself 
daunted at the prospect of having to give an ‘objective aesthetics’ along 
Kantian lines, using nothing but Kantian means. He even proposed the 
answer to the question: “What is beauty?’—so simple, so easy, that 
anybody who had eyes and an open mind (and some familiarity and 
agreement with Kant’s philosophy) should be able to recognize its 
adequacy: “Beauty is freedom in appearance.’ 

That this will not do if the key concepts ‘freedom’ and ‘appearance’ 
are really taken in their Kantian sense, is obvious. It has to be shown 
why Schiller thought it plausible nevertheless. 

For this purpose we have to return once more to the quoted passage 
from Schiller’s letter to Körner, to the sentences in which Schiller takes 
a stand not only against Kant’s bias towards an over-emphasis on the , 
experiencer’s subjective achievement, but against his inclination to 
denude the ‘object’ figuring in aesthetic experience as ‘beautiful’ of all 
but merely formal characteristics. The passage expresses surprise at 
Kant’s high evaluation of the arabesque, the mere play with formal 
configurations. Yet on Kant’s own basis this should have been intelligible 
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enough. The mind takes pleasure in the activation of its own supreme 
capacity, the form-giving faculty. Thus proper aesthetic pleasure cannot 
derive from anything but the formal composition of a thing or a situa- 
tion, and here all those forms are ruled out which, as forms of something, 
are aids to cognition, guides for action, or indications of moral value. 
The extraordinary position of pulchritudo vaga is, as Schiller saw, reached 
by Kant in the course of ‘separating the logical from the aesthetic’. The 
rigidity of this separation has some unfortunate consequences. Kant’s 
distinction of free and adherent beauty failed to recognize, in accord 
with a prevalent misconception of his time, that a representational and 
even useful object may be beautiful not just because of its representa- 
tional or useful characteristics (pulchritudo fixa), but also in a purely 
formal respect (pulchritudo vaga). Thus it is perfectly possible to recognize 
the verisimilitude and practical value of a portrait and also to experience 
its formal beauty—as an arabesque in Kant’s sense. As Kant put it, 
however, it resulted in an aesthetic formalism deeply repugnant to 
Schiller. A subjective formalism was what Kant proposed. Schiller 
believed he had in Kants own philosophy all the elements for con- 
structing an objectivist theory instead. What Schiller, in the second part 
of our quotation, rejects as Kant’s formalism must be equated with his 
earlier description of Kant’s aesthetics as ‘rational-subjective’. What 
Schiller wants to oppose to it in his doctrine of beauty as a ‘form of a 
form’, coincides with his programme of the ‘sensuous-objective’. 

In Schiller’s terms this now becomes intelligible through his reference 
to beauty as the ‘form of a form’ or the ‘form of perfection’. The 
‘objective’ status of beauty is accounted for by recognizing beautiful 
things as things whose forms are inherent and called beautiful when 
they are perfectly adequate to the matter. The recognition of this ‘form 
of a perfection’ can thus be ‘sensuous’ (imaginatively realized) and yet 
not merely of the subjective form-giving human capacity—as Kant 
would have had it—but of the objective, i.e. of that which, as already 
formed, appears beautiful when considered under the aspect of adequacy 
and perfection. 

When we introduce the phrase, ‘it appears beautiful’, into our tran- 
scription of Schiller’s compressed passage, its connection with Schiller’s 
‘definition’ of beauty as ‘freedom in appearance’ becomes clear. This 
was the only way in which Schiller could hope to formulate an ‘analytic 
of beauty’, which Kant failed to give because he had forestalled such an 
approach with his ‘analytic of experience’. To formulate an ‘analytic 
of beauty’ without shaking the Kantian foundations was again only 
possible by manipulating the Kantian thought in a highly original 
manner, based nevertheless on several quite un-Kantian moves. These 
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were concerned with the notion of ‘appearance’ which, in Schiller’s 
philosophy, attained a conceptual key position with a meaning totally 
unlike that of Kant’s, and which was yet unthinkable without the 
Kantian system. Schiller was impressed by Kant’s epistemological veto 
on penetrating through the veil of appearances, and by his ethical man- 
date to do so nevertheless in the sphere of action. He saw no reason why 
the two doctrines should not be combined in a third, as Kant himself 
seemed to have promised when he envisaged his aesthetic as the third 
Critique. Only, Schiller’s synthesis took a very un-Kantian turn. 

Schiller jettisoned Kant’s aesthetic formalism and concentrated instead 
on his ethics of human freedom: here at least we have real content not 
mind-dependent ‘as-if’; here we have the realization of world and self 
in a sense not affected by the claustrophobic implications of Kant’s 
theory of knowledge. Yet Schiller could not leave that theory of know- 
ledge alone; it provided for him, in the doctrine of appearance, an 
invaluable centre around which to crystallize his aesthetic insight and 
his general philosophical desire for reconciliation of the disparate in the 
aesthetic. For Kant ‘appearance’ was what alone could be known and 
‘appearing’ how alone things could affect us. For Schiller the epistemo- 
logical—and for Kant absolutely essential—framework mattered rela- 
tively little: he took erscheinen (appearing) as fundamental for the 
aesthetic aspect of things and experience. What appears is what becomes 
manifest, shines forth, is available to the fully and imaginatively active 
mentality. How it appears is its beauty, which illuminates the ‘what-it-is’ 
in its formed content. The ‘appearing’ is thus for Schiller the basic and 
most important mode of the real in relation to the self, and of the self 
in penetrating to what really matters; the Kantian flavour of appearance 
as a strict limitation and epistemological device has vanished completely. 
But Schiller’s understanding of the phenomenal character of the 
Kantian world as disclosed in knowledge is unimpaired; that is why it is 
of no use to him, and why only that part of Kant’s philosophy will 
suffice in which Kant acknowledges the access in action to what is real 
in itself, namely in the theory of morals. Freedom is reality realized. 
And how it appears, in its appearance, becomes Schiller’s beauty. This 
is ‘objective’, i.e. in that which is, yet sensuously grasped: appearing to 
man as feeling, sensing, seeing the manifest ‘form of a form’. 

An admirable tour de force—or a deplorable conceptual muddle? Both 
answers are, in a way, correct. Deplorable, because this is at odds with 
Kant’s fundamental insight into the methodological character of his 
principles and into the independence of ethical evaluation from assess- 
ment of fact. Admirable, however, in the careless disregard of the system, 
which allowed him to resurrect an old but forgotten piece of aesthetic 
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wisdom: form is the ‘how’ of things, and to recognize this is to become 
fully human. Only this could not be done within Kant’s philosophy. 
Kant’s strength lay in categorically denying to freedom and moral 
action the phenomenal character through which things as appearances 
can be known. And the strength of his epistemology consisted in robbing 
the scientific data of their metaphysical dimension. 

Kant’s contribution in his own aesthetics, though by no means over- 
looked by Schiller, did not really have the impact on Schiller which he 
overtly proclaimed. True, he accepted aesthetics as a autonomous 
discipline. Also his later doctrine of aesthetic play would be inconceiv- 
able without Kant’s teaching of the harmonious interaction of all 
faculties in the aesthetic mode. Yet Schiller’s proposal for a theory of 
beauty brushes aside such considerations where they do not fit: the 
‘autonomy of aesthetics’ is based on the aesthetically experienced forms 
of moral life and action, and the ‘harmonious interplay of all faculties’ 
disregards the Kantian assumption that there is no ‘faculty’ for moral 
evaluation on a level with those for cognitive understanding and sensu- 
ous awareness. Still, the result satisfied the young Schiller when he 
wrote to Kérner: “Beauty is freedom in appearance’. The troublesome 
details of a theory thus summarized, Schiller promised his friend at a 
later stage—which, not surprisingly, he never reached. 

Kate Hamburger, in a brilliant and perceptive essay," has traced- 
Schiller’s failure to arrive at a convincing conception of beauty to his 
falling for the dangerous Greek conception of the kalon kagathon, and to 
his being thus guilty of a metaphorical transference of the Kantian 
notions to a level on which no actual reality corresponds to them. She 
accuses Schiller of semantic confusion, which—however easily possible 
in German—she cannot find excusable: the play upon ‘Freiheit in der 
Erscheinung’, which allows ‘appearance’ to be read as qualifying both 
that which so appears without thereby destroying its reality, and the 
experiencing agent to whom it appears, without thereby impairing its 
moral character. The ‘harmonious synthesis’ which Schiller is here 
aiming at is criticized by Hamburger as a metabasis eis allo genos, with an 
illegitimate fusion of logical analysis and metaphorical application of 
concepts in interpretation. She concludes that “beauty’ remains essentially 
undefined in Schiller’s triumphant ‘definition’, because of the several 
vicious circles in which the process leading to it is involved. 

Yet Hamburger’s main argument, namely that Schiller here trans- 
ferred the conception of beauty to non-sensuous situations and thus 
arrived at empty conclusions, seems too easy a solution. To say that is 
simply to reiterate with Kant that there is no moral phenomenon, only 
moral reality, and that there is no real Gestalt, only appearing con- 
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figurations. Surely Schiller knew this well enough, that is to say he 
knew that this was Kant’s doctrine. That he attempted his transference 
neverthEléss, indicates that his Gestalt (form) conception as well as his 
Gehalt (matter) conception were not Kantian—much as he tried to force 
them into the Kantian systematic categories. He wanted a ‘definition’ 
of beauty because the ‘what is’ question appeared to him the only 
natural one to ask at this historical moment. When he gave it he 
formulated a monstrosity in the Kantian context, yet also a challenge 
to Kant. For the definition laid bare that Kant’s system in fact lacked the 
elements for any definition of beauty whatever. Even Kant’s own 
explanation—‘rational-subjective’ in Schiller’s formulation—was circu- 
lar. Schiller’s circularity at least achieved an emphasis on the aspect of 
manifestation of the real in the aesthetic mode. And going beyond Ham- 
burger I am inclined to maintain that this shows that a metabasis eis allo 
genos must be involved if an analysis is to have any aesthetic results. 
However faulty Schiller’s procedure was, it seems to me informed by a 
correct insight: that the question ‘what is beauty’ cannot be answered 
at all without admitting such shift of conceptual levels. 

Schiller began his aesthetic speculations by searching for the ‘objec- 
tivity of beauty’. The agonizing attempt at remaining within the 
Kantian framework forced him to distort the Kantian equipment to the 
point of emerging into a position of his own, which he yet never gave 
up expressing in a language still ostensibly Kantian. In his later aesthetic 
writings, mainly in the essay ‘On Grace and Dignity’ (Uber Anmut und 
Wiirde, 1793) and Letters on the Aesthetic Education of Man (1795), he 
quietly dropped the question “What is beauty?’, replacing it by some- 
thing like “How does achieved balance appear?’ Transposed to the level 
of the ideal the aesthetic realm then establishes itself as that of pure 
presentation. His struggle with the problem of beauty ended in an 
analytic of the ideal of human nature instead of an analytic of beauty. 
Cutting the knot by simply using beauty as the mode of freely appearing 
—whether this could be said by a Kantian or not—Schiller found a way 
of disentangling himself from questions connected with the status and 
objectivity of beauty. Approaching aesthetics anew by a study of the 
phenomenology of human nature and an investigation of the achieved 
Gestalt in various types of human action and in the ideal to be aimed at, 
he left behind the Kantian analysis of modes of experience and types of 
judgements. The promise of the Kallias letters thus remained unfulfilled. 
Instead Schiller gave to aesthetics a new direction towards the theory of 
aesthetic semblance and the play theory of art. But that is another 
chapter of the same story. 
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Sanskrit Poetics as a Study of Aesthetics. By 
S. K. DB. University of California Press. 
London: C.U.P. 1963. pp. 118. 32s. 


Ir is a great pity that so few people know 
much about the aesthetics of India. It may 
well be that many who would otherwise 
be interested have been put off by ‘theo- 
sophical’ writers on Indian art. Indeed 
‘Indian thought’ has become almost a 
synonym for ‘woozy metaphysics’. It 
should, however, be no surprise that a 
people known as the inventors of place- 
mathematics, highly sophisticated logics 
and the basic science of philology should 
also have evolved a highly sophisticated 
yet intuitive theory of aesthetics. 

Itis one of Dr. De’s continual complaints 
in this book of his on Indian poetics that 
the theory is over-systematic. For Indian 
philosophy has always favoured schematic 
analysis. And the Indian mode of scholarly 
evolution, according to which ideas de- 
velop along strict family lines of scholarly 
tradition, may suffer from a lack of flexi- 
bility. The great virtue of the mode, 
though, is that seminal concepts are ex- 
plored and developed by literally genera- 
tions of highly skilled minds. This is not 
our way in Europe. 

Dr. De, an Indian scholar extremely 
learned in his own country’s aesthetic tra- 
ditions, is nevertheless a man of the twen- 
tieth century. He is continually at pains 
to point out the weaknesses of the argu- 
ments of early mediaeval aestheticians 


from his twentieth-century viewpoint. 
For example on page 70 he asserts that it 
is a matter of ‘ordinary experience, and 
therefore does not require much research 
to prove, that what appeals to usin a poem, 
unless we are obtuse or impervious, is the 
personality which reveals itself in the 
warmth, movement, and integrity of 
imagination and expression’. This sentence 
is laid before us as a ‘counter-theory’ on the 
basis of which Dr. De’s attitude to the 
whole of Sanskrit poetics rests. For in the 
interests of this ‘theory’ of aesthetics of his 
(implied in the elusive terms ‘personality’, 
‘integrity’, ‘imagination’, ‘expression’) Dr. 
De sharpens his knife. Supported by it he 
launches his thrusts against the ‘weaknesses’ 
of the most monumental system of 
aesthetics the world has yet seen. It is ex- 
tremely sad that he does not envisage his 
task as that of interpreter, but as that of 
critic. At no point does he set out to dis- 
cover for the cardinal terms of Sanskrit 
aesthetics parallel concepts from our ex- 
perience of the modern world. He is con- 
tent with a literal translation of the Sanskrit 
term into English. He does not mention 
that many of these terms and concepts if 
sympathetically interpreted could throw 
open a wide field of discussion in present- 
day aesthetics. 

There is not space here to expound the 
actual theories of Sanskrit aesthetics. The 
best brief exposition is Raniero Gnoli’s 
The Aesthetic Experience according to 
Abhinavagupta. We can only mention that 
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they are based initially upon the practice of 
theatrical performance, in which poetry 
plays the leading part. The famous fourth- 
century Natyashistra of Bhirata is a 
fundamental text, but the eleventh-century 
Dhvanyaloka of Abhinavagupta is the 
classical exposition of the developed 
theory. Kalidasa, the great playwright and 
poet (c. A.D. 400), is also quoted as an 
authority on aesthetics. And this brings in 
the important issue that when aestheticians 
generalize and construct their aesthetic 
theories they do it on the basis of an art 
they know, understand and admire. They 
hold in their minds conceptions of that art 
and generalize so as to explain its charac- 
teristics and effects. It is thus inevitable that 
any theory is bound to be limited, not only 
by the art it knows, but most important 
of all by the art it understands. Under- 
standing here does not of course mean mere 
intellectual apprehension, but having the 
requisite and appropriate emotive re- 
sponses available—responses that bear a 
suitable relationship to those intended by 
the artist. (Collingwood’s asinine com- 
ments on Cézanne should not be forgot- 
ten.) The point is that aesthetic theoreti- 
cians must never be historically enumerated 
and then castigated for holding theories 
that are to be found defective in the face 
of modern standards of ‘personal ex- 
pressionism’, and so relegated to obscurity. 
Their real use to us can be twofold. First 
ofall by their intellectual formulations they 
can help someone of alien culture to dis- 
cover what they looked for and found in 
the art they knew. Criticism and aesthetics 
are of course genuinely post hoc, propter hoc. 
For example the fact that the Sanskritists 
based their concept of suggestive and poetic 
language, as distinct from prose, upon 
alamkara (‘ornament’), is immensely re- 
vealing about the entire nature of Indian 
art. So too was the Indian aesthetic’s 
absorption in a defined spectrum of feeling, 
which gave rise to a sophisticated concept 
of emotive and expressive modality. The 
poets and dramatists evolved such con- 


cepts through practice; eventually they 
moved, for reasons their aesthetic clearly 
understood and wholly accepted, almost 
exclusively into the erotic mode. 

The second service Sanskrit aesthetic can 
perform is to offer us the challenge of 
obscure, at first sight unintelligible and 
even unsympathetic aesthetic formulations. 
If we apply our minds to these formula- 
tions, not just superficially to describe and 
historically to classify them but to see into 
their meaning to those who held them, we 
may very well find opening out before us 
avenues of investigation within our own 
conceptual systems. Dr. De cannot be for- 
given here for being so insensitive in his 
treatment of those superb concepts, beau- 
tiful aesthetical achievements as they are, 
indicated by ‘dhvani’ (‘resonance of un- 
stated but suggested meanings’), and the 
untranslatable ‘rasa’, He has laid upon them 
the dead hand of the filing clerk. 

Unfortunately this book is unlikely to 
stimulate anyone to look further into 
Sanskrit aesthetics. The reviewer suggests 
that readers should investigate further. It 
is true that Sanskrit poetics, hke other 
scholastic and aesthetic systems, did lay 
a spurious claim to universal validity. This 
certainly we must bypass, if we are not to 
become theosophists. But Indian aesthetic 
lived in and through a genuinely vital art. 
and the scholastic discipline of the theoreti- 
cians has ensured that we outsiders have 
available to us a substantial conceptual 
highway whereby to approach the original 
art, and the profound notions of artistic 
meaning which that art served. 

PHILIP S. RAWSON 
Gulbenkian Museum of Oriental Art, Durham 


The Necessity of Art: a Marxist Approach. By 
ERNST FISCHER. Translated by ANNA 
BOSTOCK. Pelican. 1963. pp. 134. 78. 6d. 


Ernsr Fiscar has written a book that 
many of us will find oddly old-fashioned. 
Remember that favourite hymn of the 
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pre-war elementary school: “These things 
shall be, a loftier race than all the world 
has known shall rise, with something 
something in their hearts and light of 
science in their eyes’. Herr Fischer believes 
this, and he can answer our question 
“Why?’—-which is more than our teachers 
could. He sees the lot of man improving 
as the fruitful dialectic of contradiction 
enables him to develop his potentialities in 
a socialist, ultimately a communist, world. 
But, as he puts it in his poem Elegien aus 
dem Nachlass des Ovid: 

Golden Age! You will never be. Yet 
across the earth 

Fly ahead of us! And may the sea 
return to the spring that was its 
source. 

Deep in the dreams of the world’s 
morning may the future’s face be 
mirrored 

And may the legend become the goal 
of a mature race. 

His thesis is that art began in magic 
(religion) and hence was, and should be, 
genuinely popular and not intellectual. 
Primitive art had a function: it knit man 
to man, and humanity to nature. Hegel 
envisaged us outgrowing art and needing 
only religion and philosophy as ways of 
coming to know truth; rather in the same 
way Fischer seems to see us outgrowing 
magic (religion) and needing only science 
and art. In modern society, especially 
capitalist society, the artist is isolated; 
‘desperate alienation’ and ‘impotent ego- 
ism’ are his lot. He has ceased to serve the 
community and art has become intellec- 
tualized. Fischer recognizes that although 
the artist must ultimately serve the com- 
munity, he has also his individual need to 
resolve personal problems and to take 
delight in his work. Before the artist can 
rid himself of this isolation he must accept 
society and be accepted by it; he must cease 
his romantic protest against the world. Un- 
fortunately Herr Fischer assumes the 
isolation of the arust and we are expected 
to take his word for it. Occasionally he 


does cite an example, a very general one 
such as: ‘In sacred music this pleasure [that 
of the composer in his work] was excluded 
or forced to conceal and disguise itself; in 
secular music, released from bondage, it 
insists upon its rights.’ A very odd state- 
ment from one whose favourite composer 
is Mozart! 

Te is evident that Herr Fischer is 2 man 
of considerable learning and culture. He is 
equally evidently given to bending over 
backwards in an effort to drain the last 
Marxist drop from his material. This ex- 
treme earnestness has ruined his prose style 
—now that of a Victorian Sunday-School 
tract—and one fears that it has also im- 
paired his judgement. His literary high- 
lights are so excruciating that they are 
comical. For instance, speaking of ‘the 
repellent academic art products of the 
bourgeois world’—‘TIe was against this 
artistic counterfeit hung with medals and 
disguising its private parts with laurel 
leaves, that Impressionism revolted.’ How- 
ever, his distortion or lopsided treatment 
of fact is not amusing. I will take only two 
examples: On pp. 135-7 Fischer tells us 
of Jean Frangois Millet, who ‘represents the 
work of the peasant in the capitalist world 
as a modern form of slavery and hideous 
dehumanization. . . . He painted the 
dreariness, the misery, the hopelessness of 
a peasant’s work and life.’ How anyone 
with a knowledge of Millet’s sketches, 
etchings and paintings could have this 
impression I cannot imagine. Certainly 
no such ideas can be held after reading 
Millet’s letters in which he describes his 
works and their motivation. On p. 187 
Fischer tells us: “The function of music at 
that time [he is talking about the music of 
the Catholic Church in the early Middle 
Ages] was to transport the believers into 
a state of abject contrition and utter 
humility, to crush every trace of indi- 
viduality and weld them into a submissive 
collective.’ He then goes on to say, quite 
rightly: “The “content” of church music 
of this kind is, then, determined by the 
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liturgical text and the associations pro- 

duced by it—divine suffering, human sin- 
fulness, and so forth.’ Now Fischer cannot 
have it both ways; that ‘and so forth’ in- 
cludes all music of praise, thanksgiving and 
triumph,the music of Christmas andEaster; 
in fact the greater part of all church music 
of the period. In these two cases at any rate 
Fischer is not just stating the Marxist view, 
he is ignoring facts and drawing false con- 
clusions. When the author is so erudite 
and painstaking a man it is difficult to 
believe that this is not calculated dishonesty. 

As his book is ‘founded on the convic- 
tion that Art has been, still is, and always 
will be necessary’, Herr Fischer’s final 
declaration with all the enthusiasm of a 
fourth-form essay that: ‘Not until human- 
ity itself dies will art die’ is scarcely a 
surprise. However much one may agree 
with his conclusion one cannot deny that 
it is not, in this book, the outcome of 
carefully developed argument. His en- 
thusiasm sometimes strikes sparks of in- 
sight and penetrating psychological ob- 
servations, but he does not advance a solid 
front of reason. Herr Fischer, unlike many 
Marxists, knows his Marx, not just other 
Marxists; but his book has none of the 
virtues of Marx’s. It is couched in cheap 
emotive language, is sentimental and bom- 
bastic. Fischer takes a god’s-eye view of 
human history and behaviour and finds in 
it cause for anger, scorn, pity and admira- 
tion but one wishes he could find in it just 
one triviality without sociological import, 
one foible giving cause for amusement. 

The book is frequently rendered comical 
by melodramatic use of epithets, misplaced 
seriousness and a kind of Germanic hwyl. 
The translation is faithful to the original 
though there are a few grammatical awk- 
wardnesses. On both p. 69 in the first line 
of the last paragraph, and p. 130 five lines 
from the bottom the negative has been 
omitted from the argument. 

SHEILA DAWSON 

University of Queensland 


Displacement of Concepts. By DONALD A. 
scHon. Tavistock. 1963. pp. xiii + 208. 
308. 


In Ammrica the last decade has seen 2 
developing interest in the processes in- 
volved in invention, presumably because 
of the needs of industry and government. 
Donald Schon is a philosopher who has 
become involved in the world ofinvention, 
and this book is the result of his putting 
philosophy and commerce side by side. 
Indeed, his theme is concerned with what 
happens when things are put together for 
the first tame. In other words, he is talking 
about the way analogy and metaphor may 
generate new ideas. The concept ‘cold war’ 
is metaphorical; it arises from putting to- 
gether two existing concepts and produc- 
ing a new one. In doing this, each existing 
concept is displaced—especially the concept 
of war, which is given a new connotation. 
It is typical, when ideas are paired in this 
way, that one should be altered more than 
the other. For instance, if one learns that 
Smith is a Jew this is more likely to preju- 
dice one’s attitude to Smith than one’s 
attitude to Jews. Schon demonstrates how 
many different kinds of inventiveness can 
be reduced essentially to the use of meta- 
phor. This is perhaps not such a new idea 
when applied to art forms. It is characteris- 
tic of many new forms that they put things 
together in a new way, or place them in a 
new context. ‘Pop’ art certainly does this, 
so does montage in film, so in a sense does 
serial music—though it is difficult in this 
last case to see any value in regarding the 
process as metaphorical. 

In the second half of the book Schon 
goes on to explore the conservative effects 
of using metaphorical thinking. For 
instance ‘cold war’ carries with it the im- 
plication thar there is a state of war, which 
is nonsense but nevertheless affects peo- 
ple’s thinking. This part of the book has no 
great application to aesthetics except that 
in theorizing about aesthetics one will 
almost certainly use metaphorical thinking 
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and this may constrict one’s thinking un- 
intentionally. It would not be an exaggera- 
tion to say that Schon’s argument puts new 
interpretations on the history of ideas. In 
passing, the author throws out the interest- 
ing idea that society holds the theory (as 
a result of metaphorical thinking) that 
both the artist and the revolutionary fill 
roles originally occupied by the romantic 
lover. Lf he is right, then it would follow 
that society regards the role of artist as 
being satisfactorily filled only by men. 

Anyone interested in an account of the 
American work on invention, and wanting 
to apply it to aesthetics, will find a fuller 
account in Synectics, by W. J. J. Gordon 
(New York, Harper, 1961). This is the 
definitive report of the Synectics move- 
ment. It is less systematic than Schon’s 
book, but it takes many of its examples 
from the arts and it is one of the most 
stimulating studies of creativity to have 
been produced for some time. 

B. M. BOSS 

Birkbeck College 


The Artists Voice. Talks with Seventeen 
Artists. By Katharine Kuh. Harper & 
Row. New York. 1962. pp. 248. $7.50. 


In rats book the author brings together 
the views of ‘established painters and sculp- 
tors, who have clearly influenced their 
period and been recognized as outstanding 
leaders’. Her method is that of interview. 
Her chosen subjects are: Josef Albers, 
Ivan Albright, Alexander Calder, Stuart 
Davis,Edwin Dickinson, Marcel Duchamp, 
Naum Gabo; Morris Graves, Hans Hof- 
mann, Edward Hopper, Franz Kline, 
Jacques Lipchitz, Isamu Noguchi, Georgia 
O'Keeffe, Ben Shahn, David Smith, Mark 
Tobey. The answers they give collectively 
show the general trend of thinking among 
contemporary American artists towards the 
fundamental problems and purposes of 
their work. This may be illustrated by the 
statement of Albers that: ‘Abstraction is 


real, probably more real than nature.’ The 
word ‘real’ is given a special sense exempli- 
fied by: “Reality isthemyth behind the fact.’ 

Different senses are given to ‘realism’ 
and different artists profess different sub- 
sidiary aims. Davis is affected by jazz; his 
subject matter is ‘the noise, the cacophony 
of present-day life’. Dickinson tes to 
present his objects from an unusual angle 
‘so that one sees a familiar scene in a new 
way. Duchamp’s ‘Ready-Mades’ (any 
object isolated from its function is a 
‘ready-made’) are designed to escape the 
traditional because ‘tradition is the great 
misleader’. Gabo maintains that Construc- 
tivism is ‘the soundest and best way to save 
ourselves from the chaotic state of society’. 
He argues that ‘art is not just pleasure; it is 
a mental activity of the human conscious- 
ness from which all spiritual creation 
derives’. Hopper achieves the reality he is 
looking for in an impressionist manner; he 
tries to paint himself. Noguchi also thinks 
that ‘art is something like having a con- 
versation with yourself’. Finally Mark 
Tobey finds a relation between the universe 
and art: ‘how we believe and disbelieve is 
mirrored in the art of our time’. 

Diverse as are these expressions of view, 
they do reveal a certam underlying 
unanimity. The contemporary artist does 
not understand his work as a simple and 
straightforward activity of making pic- 
tures or sculptures but sees in it a profound 
and universal relation with reality and the 
universe. In art human beings express their 
deepest conception of being. The main 
preoccupation of these artists is the search 
for ultimate reality and the communication 
of a new interpretation of ıt. The value of 
the book is as a document for the art his- 
torian of the contemporary scene. 

ISMAUL TUNALI 
Istanbul University 


The Nature of Art. Edited by JOHN GASSNER 
and SIDNEY THOMAS. Crown Publishers. 
New York. 1964. pp. 619. $7.50. 
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Tus 1s an anthology of passage, on art 
which vary in length between a single line 
and thirty pages or more, compiled by the 
Professors of Dramatic Literature at Yale 
and of Fine Arts at Syracuse University 
from the work ofa wide variety of authors, 
many of them art critics and historians, but 
some themselves artists (Leonardo, Rey- 
nolds, Delacroix, Haydon, Blake, Kan- 
dinsky), a few poets (Keats, Blake, Baude- 
lire, Apollinaire) and others. For this 
book ‘art’ is painting, almost exclusively. 
It is divided into eleven sections or subjects, 
four bearing mainly on aesthetics and the 
rest on the main divisions of the history of 
Western painting. Indeed it is arguable 
that it could better have made two books, 
so as to increase the material on each sub- 
ject. It is naturally open to the criticism all 
anthologies must incur, that it includes this 
and omits that (why Kandinsky and not 
Klee, why no Braque among the aphor- 
isms?) and that the only effect of extracts 
is to create a desire for something more 
complete. But if you like anthologies, this 
is a good one, affording for instance a 
comparison between the contribution of 
the painters, the poets and the established 
critics to the literature of the subject. The 
painters sometimes seem to illustrate them- 
selves rather than say much that is illumin- 
ating. It is fascinating, for example, to read 
from Kandinsky that ‘the life of the spirit 
may be graphically represented as a large 
acute-angled triangle divided horizontally 
into unequal parts’. But on the whole the 
artists do not compare favourably with the 
critics. Nor do the poets. Keats is only 
allowed his Ode, and one excerpt from a 
letter. Baudelaire writes with great dig- 
nity but not, by now, much sudden 
illumination. Apollinaire is to be preferred 
when under the control of that formidable 
lady, his Muse. It is the critics who are well 
represented, and the conspicuous theme, 
taken all through, is that of the first essay, 
by George Boas on the Mona Lisa in the 
History of Taste. To read Vasari, who is 
here in some quantity, Reynolds, Ruskin, 


and then Fry, Gombrich, Read is a con- 
stant reminder of the wide difference be- 
tween one period’s approach to painting - 
and another’s. It is also to realize how well 
served we are at present. But perhaps that 
is another example of the taste of a period. 

The thirty-five illustrations leave some- 
thing to be desired in quality as well as 
quantity, and there are rather many 
misprints. 


Rugby 


The Interpretation of Art. By SOLOMON ` 
FISHMAN. 1963. University of California 
Press. London: Cambridge University 
Press. pp. 195. 36s. 

Aesthetics and the Philosophy of Criticism. 
Edited by Marvin Levich. 1963. New 
York. Random House. pp. xv + 649. 
$8.50. 


A. N. W. SAUNDERS 


HERE ARE two works specifically designed 
for the American university student of 
aesthetics. Professor Fishman’s book per- 
haps hovers uneasily between the role of 
textbook and that of an original investiga- 
tion. The useful biographical summaries 
and sketches of background lead uncom- 
fortably into a sweeping general argument. 
Is there ‘a continuous and peculiarly 
indigenous tradition’ in English art critic- 
ism and aesthetic theory? Professor Fish- 
man sets out to trace the continuity and 
development of such a tradition in the 
work of Ruskin and Pater, Clive Bell, Fry 
and Herbert Read. All men of letters, 
‘amateurs’ with wide and various interests, 
their work registers the attempt to find a 
place for art in an increasingly industrial- 
ized world. Largely, this is the story of the 
growth of aesthetic formalism, of the con- 
flict between the claims of aesthetic 
autonomy and those of a wider social and 
moral commitment. To show that such a 
conflict is peculiarly English would involve 
comparisons which Professor Fishman does 
not make. Instead his essays limit them- 
selves to the specific contributions of his ` 
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five authors, regarding them as stages in a 
process—first the liberation of art from 
values external to it, and eventually an 
attempt to redress the balance in the work 
of Sir Herbert Read. 

The issues are of the greatest interest, 
and in the widest historical perspective 
Professor Fishman’s picture is satisfactory. 
But as individual studies his chapters are 
less than happy. His five writers are pro- 
tean creatures, continually revealing new 
aspects, and their own lack of system, of a 
schematic approach, makes it difficult to 
work them easily into a simple historical 
pattern. Ruskin and Pater are in this re- 
spect the worst victims. While Professor 
Fishman wrestles honestly with the com- 
plexities involved, his result is a group of 
sketches of uneven quality, sometimes con- 
fusing, sometimes oversimplified, some- 
times (as in the treatment of Pater’s 
Giorgione essay) heavy-handed to the 
point of being misleading. However, some 
of the limitations here may well have been 
imposed by the scope of his project. Its 
value lies in the attempt, with whatever 
uncertainty, to give shape to a complex 
matter. 

Professor Levich has prepared an excel- 
lent anthology that will be a valuable 
supplement to its predecessors. It has two 
marked advantages: the recent date and 
taste for current controversy give it a 
freshness and immediacy, as well as allow- 
ing the inclusion of excellent work done 
in the last few years, such as A. M. Quin- 
ton’s article on ‘Tragedy’. More important, 
the focus of selection is on the point of 
contact between philosophical discipline 
and the problems of practical criticism 
in the arts. With a wide and admirable 
(if necessarily uneven) choice of materials 
it should be immensely useful to teachers 
and students. 

WILLIAM RIGHTER 
King’s College, Cambridge 


Form, Space, and Vision. By GRAHAM 
COLLER. Prentice Hall. 1963. pp. xi + 
256. 


THIS INTRODUCTION to drawing for adult 
beginners has two main parts: the first aims 
to develop an understanding of the spatial 
and formal properties of things, the second 
to develop a capacity for image-making. 
It is arranged as a series of lessons, each of 
which contains a discussion of some aspect 
of spatial and formal design or image- 
making, and a set of practical exercises 
which the author calls ‘experiments’. The 
discussions are illustrated by photographs 
of natural forms and works of art, the 
exercises by reproductions of drawings by 
the author’s own students. 

“‘How-to-draw’ books fall into two main 
groups. There are those which deaden 
visual curiosity by providing ready-made 
schemata for every type of object that 
anyone might wish to draw. They answer 
questions like How do I draw birds, boats, 
figures, etc.? and are bought chiefly by 
amateurs, who share with many academic 
draughtsmen the belief that learning to 
draw means acquiring an inheritance of 
gtaphic formulae. And there are those 
which, like Mr. Collier’s, direct and de- 
velop visual curiosity. Instead of providing 
answers to familiar problems they en- 
courage students to discover the problems 
that interest them personally and to find 
their own answers. They start from 
Degas’s axiom that ‘drawing is a way of 
thinking’. Great draughtsmen have gener- 
ally despised cleverness and technical 
facility and have stressed the fact that they 
are primarily skilled observers of things or 
inventors of images. Most great objective 
draughtsmen have regarded their draw- 
ings as by-products of the attempt to 
make natural forms intelligible to them- 
selves. 

Colliet’s approach is a well-established 
one, followed by many present-day art 
teachers, but he explams and presents it 
rather more clearly than usual. Very 
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roughly it is this: Here on the one hand 
are various mediums with which it is 
posible to make all kinds of marks— 
explore them and see what they will do. 
Here, on the other hand, are the objective 
world of natural forms, with all their 
various qualities, and your own private 
world of the imagination. The marks you 
can make with ink, charcoal, etc., are all 
the means that you have for representing 
all the qualities of things that interest or 
move you, and for projecting your own 
images. The discoveries you make while 
experimenting with your medium will 
draw your attention to hitherto unnoticed 
aspects or features of things, and the careful 
observation of things will challenge you 
to discover ways of representing them in 
your medium. Similarly experiments with 
your medium will suggest images and the 
attempt to crystallize these will lead you 
to discover new possibilities in your 
medium. 

The aim of the practical exercises in 
objective drawing is to put the student in a 
position where he will be forced to make 
first-hand observations and to devise his 
own graphic means for recording them. 
Whether or not the history of representa- 
tional art has proceeded by means of 
schema and correction, as Professor Gom- 
brich asserts, the teaching of drawing need 
not do so. A student may be equipped by 
his teacher with general information, atti- 
tudes and approaches but need not be 
taught formulae for representing this or 
that type of object. It is academic and 
amateur draughtsmen, with their emphasis 
on craftsmanship, who work with received 
schemata; original artists, whatever they 
may inherit, are those who invent new 
methods. They originate schemata. If they 
do not, who does? 

Collier’s students seem to have done 
their most interesting work in their studies 
of natural forms, when they were not 
bothered about ‘art’. In their landscape 
pictures and pictures from imagination they 
produce the usual expressionist clichés that 


one expects from the general run of 
amateur artists who are trying to be 
‘umaginative’. However, the author's 
methods of developing a capacity for 
image-making are, as Sir Herbert Read 
remarks in his foreword, very interesting, 
even if, as I think, the results are not. An 
intelligent student following the approach 
suggested in this book might find that he 
was on the first few rungs of the right 
ladder rather than, as most amateurs are, 
halfway up the wrong one. 
L. R. ROGERS 

Loughborough College of Art 


Vom Wesen griechischer Kunst. By GERTRUD 
KANTOROWICZ. Lambert Schneider. 
Heidelberg-Darmstadt. 1961. pp. 151. 


GmaTauD KanrtorowIcz (born 1876) was 
arrested in 1942 when trying to guide four 
elderly women across the German frontier 
into Switzerland. She was deported to 
Theresienstadt where she died of exhaus- 
tion in April 1945. Survivors from the 
camp still speak with awe and affection of 
this remarkably courageous woman. They 
knew her as a qualified nurse who con- 
tinued to read her Homer in Greek and 
whose unbroken spirit was to them, in the 
words of one, what strong coffee and 
champagne had been in better days. A 
slender privately printed collection of her 
last poems Verse aus Theresienstadt appeared 
in 1948. Some of these have since been 
reprinted in anthologies. At the turn of the 
century her first poems were published 
by Stefan George in his periodical Blatter 
fir die Kunst, 4, 1899, pp. 119-24. The 
formative influence which Stefan George 
had on Gertrud Kantorowicz is clearly dis- 
cermble in the volume of essays under 
review. One notices quotations and adapta- 
tions from his work and, more strikingly, 
her understanding of ‘groups’ as a pheno- 
menon of social life as well as artistic com- 
position (pp. 30 ff. and 38 Œ). Her ex- 
amples are apt and her publishers have 
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served her well with some excellent illus- 
trations. Grouping in Greek sculpture, 
whether agonistic, emotive or mythologi- 
cal, is seen to differ from grouping in 
mediaeval art which evolved stricter 
iconographical stipulations. It is Panofsky 
who has taught us to distinguish between 
visual tradition and interpretative novelty. 
If we relate, say, Pyramus to Christ, 
Thisbe to the human soul, and the lion to 
Evil defiling its garments, we change not 
only three figures of ancient mythology 
but the representational image of the group 
as well. We have since become attuned to 
comparative essays of this kind; hers, 
written in the twenties and early thirties, 
are meditative rather than methodical, 
more sensitive than scholarly. They have 
been posthumously: edited by Professor 
Michael Landmann of Berlin University, 
who also supplied the biographical post- 
script. 
C. V. BOCK 

Bedford College 


Monastic Architecture in France from the 

` Renaissance to the Revolution. By JOAN 
EVANS. Cambridge University Press. 
1964. pp. xlii + 187. 8 gns. 


Ir 1s typical of Dr. Joan Evans’s scholarly 
standard of relevance that in the extensive 
bibliography of the book under review 
she has omitted her own The Romanesque 
Architecture of the Order of Cluny, although 
she is referring frequently to the monastic- 
ism of earlier times. 

The text is divided into sections for each 
of the main Orders. The illustrations num- 
ber 822. To make such a book is to undergo 
many voyages of discovery, if only because 
the majority of the buildings here dis- 
played have long ceased to serve a monastic 
function. Cinemas, barracks, municipal 
offices, farms, prisons, factories were once 
religious houses. Dr. Evans does not judge 
the first inmates: she speaks calmly yet 
with relish: we are able to share a judicious 


interest in a thousand building enterprises. 
A discovery of some moment ıs Benedic- 
tine Gothic of the seventeenth century, 
such as the interior of Saint-Maixent, the 
nave of which was built between 1670 
and 1682. 

Little subject to the edicts of the Council 
of Trent, the French monastic builders of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
and earlier employed for the most part 
current secular styles: many an abbey, 
particularly of the seventeenth century, has 
still the look of classical chateaux. Dr. 
Evans has preserved for the library great 
buildings as well as fragments. Her book 
will intensify the love of French archi- 
tecture, the taste that enjoys the simplicity 
of a rich design, an amplitude that is 
neither expansive nor reserved, an art that 
has no use for the making of inordinate 
connections; at worst dry, at best an un- 
emphatic model for mental health. 

ADRIAN STOKES 


Gothic Panel Painting in Hungary. By DÉNES 
BADOCSAY. Translated by Gedeon Dienes. 
Corvina Press. Budapest. 1963. £5 10s. 


Tms Is a sumptuously produced book con- 
taining reproductions i in colour of forty 
panel paintings, mostly from polyptychs, 
with eight further plates of details from 
these. The paintings date from 1427 to 
sto and represent the characteristic late 
Gothic and early Renaissance spirit of the 
Northern European Schools. They are 
now collected in the Estergom Christian 
Museum and the Budapest Museum of Fine 
Arts, of which the author is Curator. The 
colour reproduction is in some plates some- 
what uneven and disturbing to the purist, 
but is generally well up to the standard of 
Western book production and at least 
conveys the warmth and richness of the 
originals. 

The text consists of an Introduction (36 
pages) and a ‘complete and scientific’ 


Catalogue of the works reproduced, with 
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facsimiles of many texts and signatures, 
and a detailed record of the art-historical 
literature for each painting. The Introduc- 
tion emphasizes the sad history of the 
petiod, one of flourishing artistic activity 
as a fully communicating branch of general 
European culture brought to a disastrous 
close by the Battle of Mohács in 1526, 
which rang down the Turkish night and 
‘its tragically efficient fire and theswordover 
the whole area. All but two of these paint- 
ings come from the northern fringe of the 
-country, now Slovakia, left unoccupied by 
the Turks; the remaining two, of very 
-different character, come from Transyl- 
vania; a small group of paintings (not 
wepresented) are said also to remain from 
the western region. ‘The Turks were not 
alone to blame; many panels that survived 
their ravages fell victim to the over- 
painting depredations of Baroque-blinded 
enthusiasts of the seventeenth century. 
‘We may perhaps take comfort here for 
our current aesthetic tentativeness. 

The author deals perceptively though on 
a rather limited basis (omitting mention, 
for instance, of Books of Hours, which 
have obvious affinities here) with cross- 
influences; and interestingly with the 
social and economic careers which may be 
attributed to his artists on the strength of 
his data; there is a loving commentary on 
each work reproduced. Two of the painters 
are of outstanding individuality, Thomas 
de Colosmar (whose Resurrection, Plate 3, 
is of considerable iconographic interest) 
and the ‘Master MS.’; but all the works 
provide fascinating hunting-grounds for 
stylistic and iconographic influences and 
idiosyncracies. 

As a record of some rather inaccessible 
and little known. paintings of strong local 
flavour and charm, from a period, style 
and form of art in which it is perhaps most 
directly and humanly appealing, this book 
would be a treasure for anyone not wor- 
tied by the inevitable shortcomings of 
colour-reproduction. 


Bedford College 


R. MEAGER 


Horatio Greenough. The First American 
Sculptor. By NATHALIA WRIGHT. Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press. 1963. pp. 382. 
705. 

HORATIO GREENOUGH (1805-52) was a 
neoclassical sculptor who spent the greater 
part of his working life in Italy, returning 
to America infrequently when problems 
concerned with commissions or the absence 
of them made it necessary. Professor 
Wright has written an account of his hfe 
whose chapters are the periods he spent 
im one place and whose theme is the assess- 
ment made of Greenough by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson quoted in the final chap- 
ter. Emerson described Greenough as a 
mediocre sculptor but a promising intel- 
lectual, and the first half of his judgement 
is certainly borne out by the photographs 
of Greenough’s work printed at the end of 
the book. 

Despite frequent quotations from letters 
written by Boston friends of the artist 
praising his work above that of Canova 
and Thorvaldsen and the author’s hesitant 
judgement that he was as great as any of 
the neoclassical sculptors with the excep- 
tion of these two, the photographs make 
it impossible to believe this opinion. The 
lack of inventiveness in his major works 
which worried some of his contemporaries 
is less obvious today. But the peculiarities 
of proportion, which his compositions 
shared with those of other minor neo- 
classical sculptors, and the absence of any 
underlying structure in his portrait heads, 
which is more conspicuous in his work than 
in the work of his contemporaries, are up- 
setting. His aesthetic theory and ın particu- 
lar his architectural theory, though 
influential—it is said to have influenced 
the ideas of Louis Sullivan—is also un- 
distinguished. It appears to compare quite 
closely with the ideas of neoclassical archi- 
tectural theorists of the previous century 
such as the Abbé Laugier (Essai sur 
Parchitecture, Paris 1753). 

American criticism has a considerable 
reputation for attempting to tum the 
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ridiculous into the sublime and at first 
sight this appears to be another such essay. 
Professor Wright makes it clear that she 
has spentagreat deal of time tracking down 
sources, looking up members of collateral 
branches of his family, searching archives 
and even discovering what books Green- 
ough read as a sophomore at Harvard, and 
the labour seems excessive if the purpose 
is only to write the life story ofa man who 
emerges from the pages as a rather dull 
exponent of neoclassical ideas. On the 
other hand despite the fact that nowhere 
does she make clear her intentions in writ- 
ing the book, it does seem possible that 
what she wanted to do was not so much 
to discover the influences on Greenough’s 
development as to answer the question 
why an American at that particular stage 
in the country’s development should 
decide to become a sculptor. If this was 
her intention, then Greenough’s life his- 
tory made a very useful subject for study. 

Professor Wright interprets Greenough’s 
life in the light of various theories as to 
why artists develop in a particular place 
at a particular time. She brings in the 
theory that artists are spokesmen of social 
gtoups and that when they do this effec- 
tively they are successful. She interprets 
other facts in the light of the theory that 
artists are recipients of a tradition which 
has become an inherent part of the struc- 
ture of a particular social group and when 
they modulate the forms produced by this 
tradition according to the rules for change 
laid down by the tradition, they are suc- 
cessful. She also involves herself with the 
theory that ideas about art and ideas about 
the society within which that art is 
developing are interdependent, and when 
artists recognize the nature of that inter- 
dependence they are successful. These 
three theories are all used to interpret the 
events of Greenough’s life at various points 
in the book though only the last survives 
into the final chapter. Other types of 
theory about the relationship between the 
artist and society together with the facts 


from Greenough’s life and times necessary 
to accept or reject them are notably miss- 
ing from Professor’Wright’s account. No 
reference is made for instance to any of the 
theories about the relationship between 
economic and aesthetic facts. It seems 
possible that Greenough and others like 
him chose to be sculptors when they did 
because it was at this particular stage in: 
American economic development that 
such an occupation became possible. Pro- 
fessor Wright offers insufficient informa- 
tion on this point and leaves one wondering 
how Greenough managed to live at all on 
the payments that she mentions, let alone 
complete the work and make the journeys 
that he did. It would have been a better 
book if Professor Wright had been less 
selective about the theories she chose to 
employ. It would also have been a better 
book if she had been more explicit about 
her intentions. 
MICHAEL EASTHAM 

Wigan School of Art 


The Vast Design. Patterns in W. B. Yeats’s 
Aesthetic. By EDWARD ENGELBERG. Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 1964. pp. xxxi 
+ 224. 48s. 


Dr. Encetperc has pieced together a 
coherent theory of art from Yeats’s prose 
writings. He treats it as a self-contained 
achievement, isolating it as far as possible 
from the close-knit metaphysical thinking 
of A Vision and also from the creative 
writing itself; poems and plays are used 
to expound the aesthetic, but not assessed 
as the criterion of its intrinsic value. The 
method justifies itself. As the author points 
out, Yeats’s thinking about art preceded 
and largely conditioned his broader philo- 
sophy. A view of art implies some kind of 
view of reality, but in a sense art itself was 
Yeats’s first encounter with reality. Com- 
mitted to poetry as he was from the begin- 
ning, brought up among artists, earning 
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his first scanty living in literary journalism, 
he carried on a continuous dialogue with 
himself about the problem of becoming 
the kind of poet he meant to be ın a world 
that preferred a different kind. 

Being any kind of artist means organiz- 
ing elements from the outer world into a 
pattern. Yeats’s problem (I am short- 
circuiting but not I think falsifying the 
argument) was to include the widest pos- 
sible range of experience in the pattern 
that represented most faithfully the irre- 
ducible form of his mind. He attacked it 
dialectically: he would divide what con- 
fronted him into opposing blocks, each 
holding something he could not reject 
without diminishing his vision, and set 
himself to transcend the contradiction. And 
every completed synthesis opened the way 
to another that was more inclusive. Theory 
and practice often parted company, for 
Yeats ‘thought as he would, but wrote as he 
could’; but theory regarded practice, and 
was a means of defining the fresh aims 
generated by each successive achievement. 

He had an epic imagination and a lyric 
talent: he wanted both the tumultuous 
vastness of heroic action and the stillness 
of poised contemplation, and he wanted 
them fused into one. Dr. Engelberg traces 
the effort towards this fusion on successive 
levels, It impelled him into drama, where 
he sought ways of suggesting a world of 
action, in an art kept deliberately remote 
from naturalism, so as not to lose the 
lyrical intensity of the pictured scene. In 
symbolism he found a powerful means of 
condensing the flux of life into the stillness 
of the image. But symbolism as Yeats used 
it was not only a technique but an act of 
faith. The symbol was first of all an object 
from the world of nature, full of its own 
lfe; in addition, it would resound with 
echoing associations, not bestowed upon 
it at the poet’s will, but inherent in the part 
it had played in a thousand contexts of 
thought and feeling since the beginning 
of the world. A symbol is nothing without 
tradition, and tradition implies a common 


understanding of values between po t tand 


public. 

Perhaps the ‘stillness’ Yeats strove sor is 
the serenity of an accepted pattern, that 
appears self-evident because it expresses 
values no one has questioned. What he 
really demanded was a public whose in- 
herited understanding of life he shared and 
could make articulate. Homer and Dante 
and those Byzantine craftsmen he admired 
so much had all had such a public; if it had 
existed for Yeats it might have liberated his 
imagination to seize on all'the heroic 
energy of life and embody it in images of 
Pheidian absoluteness. But here was one 
thing his art could not create. The public 
did not share his values; it had not been 
nourished on heroic legend; it was in- 
corrigibly middle class and demanded 
realism, not traditional symbols. By sheer 
imaginative energy he could call the Abbey 
Theatre into being, but the more real it 
grew the less it embodied his intentions. 
Yet even this irreconcilable contradiction 
was surmountable by a kind of acquies- 
cence. Faced with the work of the Abbey’s 
social realists he admitted that his own plays 
and theirs both gained something from 
juxtaposition, and saw himself as the writer 
of the tragic tales the characters in the 
comedy would tell ‘over the fire’. 

The book is crammed too full to be easy 
reading. Sometimes the author seems to 
have imported difficulties into Yeats’s 
thought from his own. Was Yeats ever in 
doubt what he meant by nationality in 
literature? He knew, if he could not argue 


a headstrong world into seeing it, that the- 


artist who could accept his own ancestral 
and local heritage and create from it was 


the voice of his country’s freedom, and - 


that this was different from either show- ` 


mansbip or political rhetoric. Sometimes 
(a paragraph on pp. 63-4 is a fair example) 
a point is made in so many ways, with so 
many cryptic transitions and crowded 


allusions that the reader’s mind pants in `- 


the rear. But it is well worth the effort of 
reading. Holding to its single theme and 
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exploving it from many sides, it throws 

light 4 from a fresh angle on the sureness of 

intention, the grasp of inner and outer 

relly of Yeats’s mind, and the steadily 
concentration of his art. 

ae A. G. STOCK 


Rajasthan University 


John Keats. By WALTER JACKSON BATE. 
Harvard University Press. London: 
Oxford. University Press. 1963. pp. xvii 
+ 732. $58. 

Tars BOOK may not be formally described 

as critical biography but this is what it is. 

The blurb and preface are likely to stir 

hope or scepticism according to one’s views 

on critical biography. Once the conven- 
tional form for critical studies, it has almost 
fallen into disuse. Literary criticism has 
become professional, proud, and inde- 
pendent, needing neither prop nor shelter, 
while biographies have become bigger as 
standards of documentation rise. There 
are a few distinguished exceptions, like 

Gordon Ray’s massive biography of 

Thackeray, indispensable but I imagine 

not often read straight through, and 

Edgar Johnson’s study of Dickens, which 

handily and disarmingly separates criticism 

from biography so that we are free to skip 
and dip. Biographies which do not attempt 
literary criticism, like Richard Ellmann’s 
life of Joyce, do not necessarily fail to be 
precisely and certainly the story of an 
artist’s life. The segregation of criticism 
and biography has, I would have thought, 

-led to better and shorter books. Mr. Bate 

4 does not think so, and begins with the 

¿complaint that discussions of Keats since 

‘the mid-twenties, when Amy Lowell’s 

' Keats appeared, ‘have often mirrored an 

unhappy characteristic of our specialized 

generation: those concerned with bio- 
graphical details are often less interested in 
the criticism of the writer’s principal works. 

Conversely the more specialized studies of 

Keats’s writing—indeed of any major 

author’s work—have often been written 
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with far less interest in the biography, or 
even in the general drama of the human 
achievement, than in particular aspects of 
his individual works (sources, recurring 
themes, psychoanalytic preoccupations, or 
the various forms of stylistic analysis). I 
quote in full because a colleague found it 
hard to believe from my initial paraphrase 
that this opinion could have been actually 
stated. Is 1t not reasonable for critics to be 
more interested in criticism and biographers 
in biography? 

As a biography this is a sympathetic, 
devoted, and packed re-presentation of the 
various materials unearthed since the 
twenties. There is interesting information 
about Abbey’s deplorable management of 
his wards’ finances, about Keats’s medical 
studies, relations with friends and family, 
and last days in Italy. The interest of the 
book, as so often, is largely dependent on 
the dramatic voices of letters and journals, 
and these are deployed with skill) Any 
biographer must feel with his readers the 
occasional strain of putting academic com- 
ment or summary beside excerpts from 
some of the most humane and intimately 
moving letters in the language. Keats has, 
for instance, such candid self-criticism, 
humour and irony that there are many 
places where the most modest external 
commentary seems redundant. 

I am at times uncertain about the pro- 
ducts of Mr. Bate’s attempted—and accom~ 
plished—integration of life and works. In 
many places it is a clear gain to follow the 
day-by-day process of living and writing. 
In other places there is a slight tendency 
to keep the poet too insistently in front of 
the portrait of the boy and the man. It is 
always the story of the man who wrote the 
poems: even a description of Keats as a 
bright, brave, and generous boy has to be 
coloured by the main theme of Negative 
Capability, and the boy praised for ‘absorp~ 
tion in something outside himself’ and for 
‘his capacity for identification’. There are 
moments when one sees that Mr. Bate is 
indeed not a biographer who is more 
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interested in the life than the works, and 
rather wishes he were, though this is prob- 
ably a matter of taste. 

He strikes me as excessively interested in 
works rather than the life when he comes 
to write the chronicle of Fanny Brawne 
and Keats’s death. Fanny is fairly repre- 
sented but there is just one important 
place where he distorts—in my opinion— 
the otherwise good use of the Severn 
materials which make the end of the bio- 
graphy very moving. It is unfortunate that 
he does not quote in full, like Amy 
Lowell, a letter to Browne (30 September 
1820) in which Keats speaks of “The very 
thing which I want to live for most’ as 
being ‘a great occasion of my death’, be- 
cause readers who do not know the letter 
will be unable to judge the merits of his 
interpretation. He says that Keats ‘is in all 
probability talking about poetry’ though 
‘the incurably sentimental are quick to 
assume, that he refers to Fanny Brawne’. 
Is it really sentimental to see him as want- 
ing to live for Fanny rather than for 
poetry? A few pages later Bate quotes the 
letter containing that terrible sentence: ‘I 
should have had her when in health.’ It 
seems to me highly improbable that it is 
poetry to which Keats refers. Bate says 
that he introduces the subject of Fanny 
separately, later in the letter, but it is only 
a separate reference if one does not accept 
that the earlier lines where Keats is telling 
Browne, of whom he had been jealous, 
that he will know what he is talking about, 
refer to Fanny without naming her. This 
preliminary evasiveness seems under- 
standable, and is followed by plain talk 
about separation and the metaphor of 
death as ‘the great divorcer’ which fit 
Fanny, I think, more happily than they fit 
poetry. I mention this interpretation both 
for its own sake and as a possible example 
of underplaying life and overplaying 
poetry, of being more interested in works 
than life. 

The critical sections, however, may on 
occasion strike us as the resultofbeing more 


concerned withlife than works, Itis Keats in 
general on whose ideas and characteristics 
Mr. Bate writes best, and it appears that 
he accepts Keats’s own ideals and aspira- 
tions fairly devotedly, without really lay- 
ing bare the limitations of, for instance, 
the dramatic qualities of Endymion and 
Hyperion, those great white elephants 
which were perhaps necessary to create 
conditions in which the Odes and short 
narratives might be written. Mr. Bate says 
at the beginning that the critical discussion 
will be restricted, but it is hard to sympa- ` 
thize very seriously with restriction when 

a fair amount of space is given to para- 

phrase of action or to such comments as 

‘No English poem of any length since 

Milton—complete or fragmentary—begins 

with more majesty and sureness of phrase 

than Hyperion.’ There is restriction in 

places, certainly. Is it possible to distin- 

guish between ‘subjective’ and ‘genuine’ 

empathy in the Ode to the Grecian Urn, and 

keep the term precise? And why is ‘solu~ 

tion sweet’ in The Eve of St. Agnes a sac- 

charine phrase’? I hope not because 

saccharine makes a sweet solution. 

I do not'think that Mr. Bate emerges as ` 
more interested in life than works or in 
works than life,\but nor do I feel that the 
claims made for‘an integrated study are 
justified by either, the biography or the 
criticism. Yet the book has perhaps a centre 
of interest and a ‘source of motivation 
which is neither critical nor biographical. 
Internal evidence andthe evidence of some 
of his other publications suggest that the 
chief interest and insights are to be found 
in the discussion of Keats’s aesthetic, The 
best part of the book is the informative and 
subtly sensitive chapter on Negative Capa- 
bility, and it is this which becomes, most 
literally, the ruling theme. It is a theme 
which may well commend John Keats— 
in part, at least—to those readers of this 
journal who are more interested in 
aesthetics than in either biography or 
criticism. 


Birkbeck College crea is 
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Henry James and his Cult. By MAXWELL 
GHISMAR. Chatto & Windus. London. 
1964. pp. 463. 30s. 


THERE ARE so many things wrong with this 
book that the serious critic is in danger of 
passing it by with averted eyes. This 
would be a pity, since its defects and its 
merits are intensely interesting. Mr. John 
Bayley, in a recent review of J. I. M. 
Stewart’s volume of the Oxford History 
of English Literature (Essays in Criticism, 
January 1964), suggested that judgement 
was the process of finding reasons for ‘an 
instinctive or animistic like or dislike for 
an author’, Mr. Geismar’s book lends sup- 
port to this view, finding numerous 
reasons, political, sexual, aesthetic, and 
literary, for his dislike of Henry James. 
Since it is very rare for a critic to prolifer- 
ate his reasons for dislike throughout a 
whole long book—even Leavis has never 
done this—all critics and aestheticians 
should pay attention to such a large-scale 
labour of hate. 

Mr. Geismar goes some way towards 
explaining why he has found it bearable 
to read an author whom he so strongly 
dislikes. He allows James the qualities of an 
entertainer. The sentence in which he tries 
to say what James really was is less a 
defmition than a muddle, and perhaps an 
interesting sign of under-distanced re- 
sponse: ‘Let me say first that this writer was 
not a major writer at all—tbat he is a 
major entertainer (something quite dif 
ferent) of a rare and exotic sort, a cross, if 
you like, between the master magician 
which James used to describe himself, and 
the kind of literary monster which he 
really was,’ 

The style and logic of this are typical of 
the messiness of the book. It is appallingly 
‘written in a sloppy and (no doubt) uncon- 
scious parody of James, whose hypnotic 
influence can clearly work as effectively 
on his detractors as on his admirers. Mr. 
Geismar is often unfair to the point of libel, 
except that the victims are not actually 


named, as he draws various political con- 
clusions about an admiration for James, 
creating a construction as intricate and 
fantastic as James’s own Ivory Tower: 
James provides us with a symbol of safety 
and propriety in the cold war, James's 
aesthetic authoritarianism holds in ‘the 
seeds of fear and panic’, James is both un- 
realistic in his social portraiture and hope- 
lessly conservative in the way in which he 
admures the British upper classes, James 
suffered ‘almost a physical, a sensory, an 
organic aversion’, to ‘his native climate and 
his native residence’. And so on. The sheer 
multiplication of reasons perhaps indicates 
the essential earnestness and goodwill of 
the book. 

It is also a book which suggests that a 
labour of hate is perhaps less likely to be 
accurate than a labour of love, which 
usually is not only dependent on close 
familiarity with the text but encourages 
more. Mr. Geismar has read James but I 
rather wonder whether he has re-read him. 
I cannot imagine a Jamesian critic, how- 
ever illiberal and blindly devoted, making 
the gross mistakes about James's plots 
which are made by Mr. Geismar. He tells 
us (twice, so it is not a misprint) that 
Charlotte Stant bought the golden bowl. 
She did not. The whole point of Maggie’s 
discovery of the bowl later—and she does 
buy it—and of various nuances when she 
reminds Amerigo that Charlotte never 
bought her a present at all, are lost uf we 
make a mistake about this. It is the sort 
of mistake usually made if we have read 
the novel a very long time ago—perhaps 
Mr. Geismar suffered from childhood read- 
ings from James like an unfortunate little 
boy I once met—or have never read 1t in its 
entirety. Mr. Geismar also tells us that 
Merton Densher leaves Venice after refus- 
ing to see Milly because he has been ‘over- 
whelmed by Kate’s embraces’. This is not 
true either. Densher is haunted by Kate’s 
embraces but after she leaves him, and 
Venice, he sees quite a lot of Milly. More- 
over, itiseventually Milly who refuses to see 
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him. Moreover, he does see her once more 
_after her refusal, when she heroically does 
not recerve him on her sickbed but in the 
great salon. This is not only said, plainly as 
well as obliquely, several times, but if we 
do not see it or remember it there are 
pages of reflection about Densher’s passive- 
ness and ignorance, several dialogues, and 
various moral implications, which we must 
have missed. : ; 
- Ido not want to preach the moral that 
the critic should at least know the book 
he ıs carving up, nor suggest even that 
such inaccuracies rather shake our faith in 
the blurb’s introductory remarks about 
writing ‘from inside his material, examin- 
ing James’s work with an unillusioned but 
unbiassed mind’. Such errors are instructive 
as proofs that hate is at least as blind as love. 
I expect there is an American version of 
“Only our Johnny was in step’, which 
might appeal to Mr. Geismar. But he is 
right, surely, in many of his suggestions 
about the prejudice and aesthetic narrow- 
ness of much admiration of James, and it 
would be joining forces with his bias to 
attempt to put him in the wrong at the 
expense of James and the Jamesians. It 
would also be hypocritical to be shocked 
at these mistakes. They are exactly what 
one should expect of a dislike of an author 
springing from a strong moral and political 
feeling. However much one admires 
James, there are two sides to idolatry. And 
a strong sense of political values is refresh- 
ing even in a literary critic with a great 
admiration for Dreiser and a rather fright- 
ening American chauvinism. 

There are more misrepresentations than 
outright factual errors, but I can only give 
a brief example of their nature and ten- 
dency. Mr. Geismar cannot admit that 
James can both conform to class distinc- 
tions and satirize class, and this results in 
(or comes from) a blindness to many 
instances of James’ s use of irony in satire. 
He takes as an instance of James’s snobbish 
worship of the British nobility some 
descriptions from the beginning of Lady 


Barberina, namely, a scene in Rotten Row 
and some comments on the heroine, and 


quotes snippets, like ‘clear quiet eyes and _ 


well-cut lips . . . on which syllables were 
liquid and sentences brief’, and ‘He saw 
her -as she might be in the future, the 
beautiful mother of beautiful children in 
whom the appearance of “race” should be 
conspicuous’. Out of context, such snip- 
pets can be read as straightforward praise. 
I will briefly extend the context in an 
attempt to suggest that this is a little less 
than worship of the English girl on horse- 
back. Add to the first quotation, ‘Some of 
the young men, as well as the women, had 
the happiest proportions and oval faces, in 
which line and colour were pure and fresh 
and the idea of the moment was not very 
intense’: this is a delicate touch, easily 
missed, as is also perhaps the lovely re- 
mark, a little later on, about Lord Canter- 
ville’s beard matching his horse. Next, to 
be added to the quotation about a beautiful 
mother, is a fine bit of erlebte rede which 
hits at both American women and English- 
women: ‘If Jackson Lemon had wanted a 
nervous wife, of course he could have 
found her at home; but this tall, fair girl, 
whose character, like her figure, appeared 
mainly to have been formed by riding 
across country, was differently put to- 
gether.’ Antipathy is understandably blind 
to such gentle ironies. 

His attack on James’s neurotic wound is 
interesting and even understandable in view 
of Leon Edel’s tendency to whitewash 
James, sometimes with ludicrous results, 
as when he tries to create a ‘normal’ image 
of James by enthusiastically enumerating 
his many female friends. There are re- 
nunciations and observations in James 
which are so thinly motivated that one’s 
attention is drawn to the artist’s suspicious 
predilection. But Mr. Geismar, just like 
the Jamesian enthusiast who will explain 
them all away, cannot distinguish between 
the novel which seems to be flawed by an 
insufficiently objectified obsession or need, 
and one which is not. The critic blinded by 
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love sees no implausibility in the end of 
The Spoils of Poynton or The Ambassadors. 
Mr. Geismar can see no plausibility in the 
end of Portrait of a Lady or The Wings of a 
Dove. I should have more respect for the 
critic who showed some signs of being able 
to distinguish between a good renuncia- 
tion and a bad one—and who could set 
Charlotte Bronté beside James for good 
measure. Not that I am suggesting that 
the critic who tries to distinguish between 
a general neurotic preoccupation with 
voyeurs and particular successes and failures 
in the portrayal of voyeurs is necessarily in 
the godlike state of normality, for his 
actual choice of examples may be biased by 
his own personal wound. Someone should 
write a Wound and the Bow about critics. 
This attack on James for being neurotic 
has one very unfair consequence. When 
James attacked the use of the author's com- 
mentary, which he himself used sparingly 
and almost ‘dramatized’ out of existence, 
he never, so far as am aware, implied that 
his criticism and experiments were made 
in an attempt to be objective. This is really 
a ctude correlation of a technical point 
with a psychological one. James no doubt 
overrated his mental health, as so many of 
us tend to do, but he never suggests that 
George Eliot is less detached than he is 
because she comments directly whereas he 
attempts to use more dramatic methods. 
Throughout his writing, in addition, we 
find a wry and acute recognition of the way 
in which art not only reveals but betrays 
the artist. And here I wonder whether Mr. 
Geismar is not having it both ways: when 
James is talking in terms of purely technical 
considerations he is rebuked by Geismar— 
with some justice—for being over-con- 
cerned with form. But here Geismar is 
sidestepping the possible technical criticism 
and making an assumption about the con- 
nection between a technical innovation and 
a claim to objectivity. It might be argued 
that James’s attempt to keep even an 
author’s persona as muted as possible is 
connected with renunciation, non-partici~ 


pation, and aesthetic excess, but not, I 
think, that there is anything inconsistent 
or dishonest or sly about achieving an 
objective surface below which James lurks, 
‘more despotic and dictatorial than any 
old-fashioned novelist lecturmg his 
readers . . .”, Geismar’s actual argument is 
blurred here, as in other places, by the fact 
that he is attacking James and his critics, 
as well as naming no names, I can cer- 
tainly think of critics who have praised 
James in purely technical terms for his 
dramatic technique, and who do not sug- 
gest that there is anything especially 
objective about his art. But perhaps more 
revealing than any actual symptom of 
Mr. Geismar’s dislike of the wounded 
artist is his generally recurring lament: 
‘How .. . could he have been, also, so 
obviously, so patently, sometimes so 
ludicrously ignorant about his own 
motivation, his own behaviour? . . .’ No 
doubt because he was both sick and sur- 
viving, like many others. 

Mr. Geismar elaborates reasons for 
hating James. Apart from the important 
issues raised by his errors, of which I have 
only outlined some few, there are many 
reasons for not rejecting his book. It 
is itself a significant sample of the process 
of rejection, with its demonstrable errors 
and lack of humanity. Criticism, like 
fiction, is after all written by real people, 
most of whom have their wounds. But I 
do not want to dwell on the book as a 
moral exercise book for critics, nor even 
as an interesting demonstration of small 
tolerance and restricted empathy, the 
criticism of the kind of recipient who re- 
sponds chiefly to art whose values cor- 
respond to his own. Such suggestions 
inevitably sound patronizing. I do want to 
suggest that the critic with small empathy 
can have useful insights which may be 
more pointedly expressed ın a dismissive 
context. What Mr. Geismar says is not all 
untrue. It is indeed that mixture of truth 
and falsehood which, as Kipling says cheer- 
fully and glibly in ‘If’, is a ‘harder matter 
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to’fight’ than the complete falsehood. But 
it is a book we can use as well as fight. 


+ Students of aesthetics and literary critics’ 


should look hard at the central attack on 
-James’s pursuit’of form, on his apparent 
technical obsession, on the high value he 
placed on symmetry and unity as end 
rather than means, on his deployment and 
discussion of minor characters. This book 
raises the valuable and still neglected 
question of aesthetic excess in literature. In 
so doing it also makes some damaging 
criticisms of James which are just, in spite 
of their neighbourhood to errors and mis- 
readings. Had Mr. Geismar been able to 
approach James and his works more 


soberly he might have allowed himself to 


AESTHETIC HOWLERS 


My appreciation of the beautiful depends on my own reflection. 
Rembrandt’s self-portraits are mainly of old men. 
Symbolic art feached its highest point in the Pyramids—tombs made in the shape of the | 


departed. 
: the bazaar makes us laugh. 


AR. * 


% 


“unfold the T of Janies, s aesthetic. 
preoccupation, and to trace it more effec- ` 
tively in notebooks, prefaces, and novels. ‘ i 
But perhaps this would be to ask the im-; 
possible of an anti-Jamesian, for his faults ` 
are in a way rhetorically decorous, like the’ 
four-letter words in Lady Chatterley’s Lover 
which point the artificiality of Sir Clif-: 
ford’s literary quotations. The anger and; 
error are an honest rebuke to the existence) 
of too much highly- polished and innocuous 
criticism, too many books which have no’ 
moral motivation. There are cults. I wish’ 
Mr. Geismar would write a book about 
Jane Austen next. ; \ 
BARBARA HARDY Í, 
Birkbeck College 


The sublime leaves us with a feeling of awe. It is reported that one king said: that St. Paul's: ' 
Cathedral was the most awful building he had ever seen. : 


~ We osculate between the sublime and the ridiculous. 


; { 
Plato knew'the work ofa craftsman but he had an idea of bed that was out of this idea 
Plato’s doctrine of Platonic love held that we love a person because we see him as a} 


stepping-stone. 


The true artist must move one foot here, or back, etc., until he feels he comes in contact 
with the person, then he is intimate with the sitter. 


If we didn’t have distortion we should have very little art and more simple reproduction, r' 
Aristotle says that people go to the theatre to relieve themselves. At the end of a Greek 


play there had to be a final cleansing. 


In my opinion Othello’s downfall is not brought about bya flaw in his make-up. 4 
The hero must be so good that people like us have to pity him. i 
Shakespeare is eternal in English literature because his plays contain thought. 


Aristotle made several objections to Plato’s theory of forms, two of the minor Saen 1j 


are (a) it is impossible, (b) it is useless. 


ee refused to believe that the mind is made of anything but wits paper. j 
Developments in hysteria and psychoneurosis owe a great deal to Freud. ; 
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